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ARTICLES 


INDO-CHINESE RELATIONS IN THE SEVENTH - 
CENTURY 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 


In the beginning of ‘the seventh century, India had no 
relations with China. The Kieou T’ang Shu states that, when the 
Sui emperor Yang Ti sent P'ei Tchü to the Western Countries 

. to cultivate diplomatic relations, all of them responded, but 
` that India remained indifferent which the emperor regretted." 
But, with the advent of the T'ang dynasty, a new age opened 

in Indo-Chinese relations. Just after assuming the title of 

. 'King of Magadha' in 641, Harsa (606-47 A. D.) sent an envoy 
to the court of emperor T'ai Tsung (627-49 A. D.) at Ch'ang- 

an. T'ai Tsung in return sent a letter through an envoy, Liang 
Huai-Ching, according to the Hsin T'ang Shu, enquiring after 
Harsa's health. The Kieou T’ang Shu describes the scene of 
the reception of this envoy Бу Harga as follows: — "She-lo-i-to 
(Harsa) was much astonished and asked all the people assem- 
bled there, ‘Is Mahacinasthàna sending envoys to our country 
since time immemorial ? They all replied, ‘There is no prece- 
dent’. Then She-lo-i-to prostrated for a long time and received 
the Imperial Mandate."? | 

x Thereupon Harsa i8 said to have sent an embassy to China 
\ and, to reciprocate the gesture, T’ai Tsung sent again Li-I-piao 
| with the title of Wu Wei Chang as an envoy to India. The- 


1 Narayan Chandra Sen, ‘Accounts of India and Kashmir in the 
Dynastic Histories of the T’ang period,’ Visva-Bharati Annals, Vol. XI, 1968, 
"5 p.10. Р 
2 Loc. cit. 
a 
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mission had Wang Hiuen-t’se as the second officer and had a 
guard of 22 men. According to Chavannes, he sent another 
envoy, Ho-tch'ou-lo-pa, accompanied by other persons via Ki- 
pin or Каріѕа to T'ien-tchou (India)? à 

The mission of Li-I-piao passed through Tibet where the 
monarch Srong-btsan-sgam-po (630-49 A. D.) was friendly to- 
wards the T'ang emperor having married the Chinese princess 
Wen Cheng in 641 A. D. Hence it was well received there. 
From there it reached Nepal where the king, Narendradeva, | 
being an ally of Srong-btsan-sgam-po, naturally accorded it wel- 
come. Thence it arrived at the court of Harsa, To quote 
the Kieou T'ang Shu, "He (She-lo-i-to) sent his chief minister 
outside the city to welcome the Chinese envoy. АП the people: 
of the city and villages gave a spontaneous ovation by burning 
incense and standing in rows. She-lo-i-to led his ministers and, 
facing the east, received with reverence the credentials. He 
also sent an envoy with presents of red beads, curcomo longa 
incense and a Bodhi tree,’ 

. The mission of Li-I-piao visited some important Buddhist 
sites also. At Grdhrakuta and Mahabodhi, its members got 
Chinese inscriptions engraved, the text of which is preserved 
in the Fa-yuen-tchou-lin (Ch. XXIX, p. 98 b). In the beginning 
of the epigraph at Grdhraktita, dated February 28, 645 A. D., 
they sang the praises of the T’ang emperors saying that “their 
opportune politics have the flight cf a dragon; their glory 
occupies throughout the length and breadth of the earth ; their 
charity reaches the four cardinal points so far as the bar- 


` 


3 Edouard Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-Kiue Occidentaux, p. 
131, Here the view of A. Remusat that Ho-ich’ou-lo-pa stands for the king 
of India, whom Cunningham identifies with Durlabhavardhana of Kashmur, 
is rejected. See Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, Vol. I, p. 212; A 
Cunningham, Coins of Medieval India, p. 36. 

4 Sen Op. cit., p. 11. 
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barians."5 Likewise in the inscription at the foot of the Bodhi 
Tree, dated the 14th March, 645 A.D., they wrote : “When the 
great T’angs rule, the opportune politics is lasting and flourish- 
ing ; they operate the transmutation in six directions of space ; 
they exercise their supernatural power over -eight barbarian 
countries, India has prostrated her head; religious persons 
and the laity-come to acknowledge their sovereign. It is, 
therefore, that the T’angs’ distinguished ambassadors were sent 
to contemplate at the area of wisdom (bodhi-magdala)."* 

Giving the account of this embassy, the said text states as 
follows: “The great T’angs obtained their captures from the 
six directions of space. They surpassed hundred other kings 
in wisdom. Wherever their shining force is applied under the 


vast sky, all men become submissive. Hence in the different 


Kingdoms of India religious persons and the laity have 
attached themselves to the dynasty with sincerity ; the emperor 
had compassion for their loyal wishes; far away he was 
absorbed in the care of holy persons ; that is why, under his 
order, the ambassador, Li-I-piao, the vice-ambassador, Wang 
Hiuen-t’se, and their assistants, in all twenty-two persons, 
travelled over the Kingdoms to cheer the people.” 

The aforesaid inscriptions and accounts have an imperialist 
cing and a condescending tone which characterised the relations 
of the Chinese with the outside world and made them interpret 
gestures of friendship as signs of submission and symptoms of 
prostration. Asa matter of fact, the Chinese mind could not 
understand relations with foreign countries except in terms of 
suzerainty and subservience. Hence the embassy of Harsa was 
also deemed to be an indication of acknowledgement of over- 


5 Sylvain Levi, The Mission of Wang Hiuen-t'se in India, trans. S. P. 


Chatterjee (Calcutta, 1967), p. 26. 
6 Ibid., р. 31. 
7 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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lordship of the T'ang on his part as is clear from the language 
of the said inscriptions, particularly, the expression, *India 
has prostrated her head, occurring in’ the epigraph at the 
Bodhi Tree. Accordingly, the mission of Li-I-piao was sent by. 
the T'ang emperor to the Indians ‘out of compassion for their 
loyal wishes’ and ‘to cheer them up’. 

The mission of Li-I-Piao returned to China i in 645 A. D., 
but, soon afterwards, another mission was despatched to India, 
this time under Wang Hiuen-t’se with Tslang Cheu-jen as the 
second officer and an escort of thirty horsemen. When the 
mission was on its way to India, Harsa had died and one of his 
vassals, O lo-na-shoen, i.e. Arjuna ог Arundéva, had usurped 
his throne. ' The Tibetan work Deb-ther-dmar-po (The Red 
Annals) says that “the envoy sent to India by T’ai Tsung was 
conquered in Magadha. Having heard the [ Indian] victory, 
the Tibetans sent an army and Magadha was conquered.” It 
appears that Arjuna or Arunagva (Tibetan Srid-sgrub) was 
opposed to Buddhism and, therefore, the countries and peoples 
including the Chinese who showed some leaning towards it, 
and, accordingly, pounced upon the Chinese mission and 
decimated it. Gedun Chhopel (Dge-‘dun-chhos-’phal) in his 
White Annals, based on ancient records, states that Arjuna 
(Srid-sgrub) was causing great harm to Buddhism and he 
conquered the Chinese envoy and killed most of his associates 
and looted his baggage. However, Wang Hiuen-t’se, with a few 
of his friends, escaped in the dead of night and reached Nepal, 
which was under Tibet, and sought the refuge of king Srong- 
btsan-sgam-po. The Tibetan king sent a crack regiment of 
1200 Tibetan soldiers and 7000 Nepalese cavalry to India. In 
about three days’ battle, they (the Tibetans) captured the capital 
killing about 3000 Indians and throwing about 1000 into the 


8 Mynak R. Tulku, ‘An Invasion of North India after Harsa's 
` Death’, Bulletin of Tibetology, Vol. VI, No. 2 (1969), p. 9. 
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nearby rivers. Arjuna (Srid-sgrub) escaped and brought 
another army and offered another battle, but was at last 
defeated and captured, along with his relatives, and sent to 
China. The emperor was pleased and caused a statue of the 
Tibetan monarch to be erected in front of histomb as a mark 
of remembrance of his deeds.? The New History of the T'ang 
Dynasty, Ch. 221, also says ¿hat O-lo-na-shoen fought two - 
battles with the Tibetan-Nepalese forces, led by Wang Hiuen- 
t'se and Tsiang Cheu-jen, but adds that, in the first, 3000 men 
were killed and 10,000 drowned, whereas, in the second, 1000 
men were killed and O-lo-na-shoen was captured by Cheu-jen 
and that Cheu-jen attacked the forces guarding the women of 
the royal household and barring the passage of the river K’ien- 
to-wei (possibly Ganga, flowing near Kanauj) and, in Ше. 
confusion, imprisoned the wives and daughters of the king 
along with 12,000: persons and 30,000 cattle. The success, 
according to this text, made the invaders the masters of 680 
fortified towns. The Ancient History of the T’ang Dynasty 
mentions only one engagement in which the Indians lost 3000 
men killed and 10,000 drowned and O-lo-na-shoen fled, pursued 
by Cheu-jen and captured by him with 12,000 persons and 
more than 30,000 animals, oxen and horses, and, as a result, 
India was conquered. These accounts are thus discrepant in 
many respects ; but they clearly establish that the Tibetan- 
Nepalese forces, led by the Chinese officers, succeeded in 
conquering a large part of Northern India.2° 

The New History of the T’ang Dynasty (Hsin T’ang Shu) 
reports that, soon after this event, the king of Magadha (Mo- 
kia-to) started sending envoys to China to cultivate relations 
with the T’ang emperor. He presented the Ро-/о (jack fruit) 


9 The White Annals (Tibetan Freedom Press, Darjeeling, 1964), pp. 
75-76, trans. Tulku, op. cit., p. 10. 
10 Buddha Prakash, “Tibet, Kashmir and North India, 647-747’, Bulle-. 
tin of Tibetology, Vol. VI, №. 2 (1969), рр. 40-41. 
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' tree which belonged to the category of white willows. T'ai- 
Tsung also sent an envoy to Magadha to learn the method of 
manufacturing sugar. He ordered that sugarcane be grown 
at Yang-tchou so that sugar may be made from its juice 

, according to the Indian method. The colour and flavour of 
this sugar were considered better than that of the sugar of the 
Western region. 

Under Srong-btsan-sgam-po and his successors, several 
invasions, launched into different parts of North India," made 
the Chinese feel that they were suzerains or overlords of this 
region and accordingly send envoys there. Thus, in 657 A. D., 
the victor of 647-48 A. D., Wang Hiuen-tse, was again sent to 
North India by an imperial order to offer kasaya or yellow 

-robe to the holy places and to bring with him the mystic, 
Hiuen-tchao, who was reputed to be one of the most virtuous 
men of the time. From North India, he was ordered to return 
via Kapisa (Kapisi, in Afghanistan) and to carry out some reli- 
gious and political missions concerning that kingdom. , Wang 
Hiuen-t’se travelled through Nepal and reached the kingdom of 
Fo-li-she in 659 A. D. According to the Fa-ioten-tchou-li (Ch. 
IV, p. 35), the king of that region entertained him with a game 
performed by five women. "They were given three swords to 
enable them to pass the swords on from one to the other while 
playing ; as the game proceeded, the number of the swords 
increased to ten. Then they made rope tricks. They leaped 
in the air above the rope, put shoes on and then took them out. 
They freely handled three weapons during the play—dagger, 
shield and spear. Then they played various tricks of all types— 
cutting the tongue, extracting the intestines, etc., which cannot 
be properly described.” In Chapter 76 of this work, the king 

' of India, who celebrated a feast in honour of the Chinese 


11 Tulku, op.cit., p. 10 ; Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal, Vol. П, pp. 147ff. 
12 Sylvain Levi, The Mission of Wang Hiuen-t'se in India, p. 11. 
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mission, is called Si-kouo-t'ien-wang (emperor of the Western 
country)? Not only the king, but also the chief of the 
monastery of Mahabodhi (Bodhgaya), Silanaga (Kiai Loung), 
received the envoy -with appropriate honours. “He held a 
grand assembly in honour of the Chinese mission. Everyone 
placed offerings at the feet of the envoy, flowers, eight pieces 
of cloth and a pot of food ; then they requested the envoy to 
offer pearls of dragon, etc., in the high place."* From the 
conversation of Silanaga and the Chinese envoy given in 
Chapter 98 of the said text, it appears that the law of the 
Buddha was at a discount in ‘Central India! 5 yet the king 
dared not repeat the act of O-lo-na-shoen and entertained the 
envoy, Buddhist though he was, with proper dignity and 
ceremony. ‘This shows the esteem and influence the Chinese 
commanded in North India in the fifties of that century. 

This mission of Wang Hiuen-t’se synchronized with the 
destruction of the empire of the Western Tou-kiue by T’ai- 
tsung’s successor Kac-tsung (650-83 A. D.). In 652 A. D., the 
Chinese, in alliance with the Uighurs, annihilated the tribe of 
the Tou-kiue, called Tch’ou-yue, living in the neighbourhood 
of Goutchen, and captured the chief of the tribe known as 
Tch’ou-mi, which lived on the banks of the river Manas. In 
656 A. D., they fought against the chiefs of the Karluks and 
the Tch’ou-yue, whereas another army pushed upto Tarbagatai, 
where the Tch'ou-mou-koen lived, and captured their city, Yen, 
and a third army crossed over to the south of the T'ien-shan 
and attacked the Shou-ni-she in the valley of the Yulduz. Next 
year, in 657 A.D., the Chinese, along with the Uighurs, invaded 
the territory of the head of the grouping of the five Tou-kiue 
tribes, called Tou-lou, whose name is transcribed as Ho-lou 


13 Ibid., p. 22. 
14 Ibid., р. 21. 
15 Ibid., p. 24. 
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(651-57 A. D.), defeated him to the north of the Ili and com- 
pelled him to flee to the West beyond the Talas and seek 
Shelter with the ruler of Tashkand, Shou-neou-shad, who, 
however, delivered him to the Chinese in 658 А. р. At the 
same time, a Chinese army won a victory over a' lieutenant of 
Ho-lou at Shoang-ho near the Ebi-nor and another beat the chief 
of Kucha who had made common cause with Ho-lou. At last 
in 659 A. D., the Tou-kiue chief, Tchen-tchou She-hou, who 
still held the field, was defeated. Thus the Chinese became the - 
masters of the whole empire of the Western Tou-kiue and 
annexed it. Their nominee, A-she-na Mi-shoe (657-62 A. D.), 
began to rule over the region of the Tou-lou and another 
nominee, A-she-na Pou-tchen (659-65 А. D., became the 
Khan of the grouping of the Turk tribes called Nou- 
she-pi.'® 

- The conquest and annexation of the empire of the Western 
Tou-kiue by the Chinese made them masters of the region of 
Transoxiana and of that between the Oxus and the Indus. 
f They established their own administration over it,- dividing it 
into divisions, districts, cantonments and prefectures. They 
organized the area between the Oxus and the Indus into sixteen 
administrative divisions, divided those sixteen divisions into 
eighty districts, one hundred and six sub-prefectures and 
hundred and twentysix military units. The sixteen adminis- - 
trative divisions corresponded to the kingdoms already existing; 
but sometime they gave the names reminiscent of their posses- 
sions in earlier ages. "Tukharistan was the centre of this entire 
area and there a stele was set up to mark the establishment of 
- Chinese rule. Thus, when, in 661 A. D., Wang Hiuen-t'se 
returned from North India to China vía Каріѕа, he passed 
through Chinese territory. Sylvain Lévi thinks that 


16 Rene Grousset, L'empire des Steppes, p. 150; Edouard Chavannes, 
op. cit., pp. 34-37, 63, 67, 267-68. 
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Wang Hiuen-ts’e visited India for the fourth time in 663 
A. D." 


This was the climax of Chinese expansion in the ‘Western’ 
countries and immensely increased their status and prestige in 
India, which explains the nice treatment given to Wang Hiuen- 
ts'e, when he came on his third mission. 

With the Chinese empire extending upto the Indus, the 
T'angs were the next-door neighbours of the Indians and the 
relations between them were sure to be intimate. But two 
developments changed this political pattern giving new orienta- 
tions to these relations. One was the split between Tibet and 
China and another the onset of the Arab Muslims. Upto 664 
А. D., the relations between Tibet and China were cordial as 
heretofore as is clear from the safe and comfortable journey of 
the pilgrim Hiuen-tchao!? from India to China through Tibetan 
territory ; but soon afterwards they began to worsen, the bone 
of contention being the T ongu tribe of T’ou-yu-hoen living 
near the Kokonor. In 663 A. D., the Tibetans attacked that 


x INs—s  UIA soUO “I: ` 

17. T'oung Pao, 1911. i ' 

18 Among the 16 administrative divisions, I Into which the Chinese had 
divided the region between the Oxus and the Indus, wrested from the Western 
Tou-kiue, figures Sieou-sien as No. 6. It _corresponded to Krpin or 
Кариа, which in the T'ang period also included Gandhara, and thus extended 
upto the Indus. Hiuen-tsang clearly states (Memoires, Vol. T, p. 104) that 
^ the ruling house of Gandhara had become extinct and it came under the 
domination of Kapiga. A century later, Ou-K’ong wrote that Каріќа had 
two capitals, western and eastern, the latter situated in Gandhara. Hence it 
is clear that, from the time of Hiuen-tsang to that of Ou-K‘ong, Gandhara 
remained a part of Kapisa. This is why we do not find it mentioned sepa- 
rately in T'ang records. Rather they refer to it under the rubric Ki-pin. 
After annexing it, along with other parts of the empire of the Western Turks . 
in 658 A. D., the Chinese gave it the new name of Sieou-sien. Thus it is 
clear that the area under the control of the Chinese extended upto the 
Indus. 

19. Edouard Chavannes, Les religieux нї!» quiallerent chercher ч 
doi dans les contrees d'occident, pp. 13-14, 20. 
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tribe and destroyed it. Their defeated king took refuge at 

Leang-tcheou and sought the help of the Chinese. In 670- 

A. D., the emperor, Kao Tsung, tried to restore him on his 

ancestral throne and, for that purpose, sent an army. But the- 
Tibetans inflicted a crushing defeat on the Chinese army in the 

valley оѓ (ће Ta-fei (Bukhain-gol), a tributary of the Kokonor, 

in the West. After defeating that army, the Tibetans pene- 

trated into Kashgharia and wrested the Four Garrisons of 
Kucha, Kashghar, Khotan and Karashahr or Tokmak which- 
constituted the lifeline of the Chinese empire in the West. It is 

likely that the Tibetans tightened their grip over the states of 
North India also, which partly explains why they eagerly sought 
the help of China from time to time. 


The other troubling factor was the Arabs who, conquering. 
the Persian empire of the Sassanids in 637 A.D., cast covetous- 
eyes on the regions to the southwest of the Oxus. About 650. 
A.D., the governor of Basra sent a force to conquer Seistan ;. 
but, despite some success, it could not make any significant 
headway and, soon afterwards, all its gains ‘were lost. When 
Muawiyah became the Caliph in 661 A. D., a fresh vigour was 
imparted into the offensive against Kabul and Zabul. A force: 
under Abdur Rahman invaded Kabul and stormed it after са. 
few months’ siege. From Kabul, it proceeded against Zabul 
and defeated its ruler. But soon afterwards, Abdur Rahman 
was recalled and, with his departure, the chiefs of Kabul and 
Zabul overthrew the suzerainty of the Arabs. The new gover- 
nor renewed the campaign, but concluded a treaty with the 
rulers of Kabul and Zabul on payment of money by them. In 
683 A. D., the chief of Kabul revolted and routed an Arab- 
army at the battle of Junzah. In 685 A. D., the ruler of Zabul 
also rose in rebellion, but fell fighting. His son continued 
the struggle and lured the Arab army into a mountain defile, 
of which all outlets he closed. Thus he compelled the Arabs 
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to agree to a treaty containing ап undertaking not to raid that 
country and rest contented with the payment of the stipulated 
amount of money. Thus, though the rulers of Kabul and 
Zabul, acknowledging the suzerainty of the Chinese, were 
struggling hard with the Arabs, the Jatter made, the routes of 
Kapisa unsafe for the monks and pilgrims travelling between 
India and China, as I-tsing reported about 670 A. D.1?s 

In these circumstances, the states of India tried to cultivate 
close relations with China to win her goodwill evidently be- 
cause of her great prestige, and the T'ang court also considered 
it advantageous to have regular contacts and dealings with them 
to. encourage them to resist and oppose the Tibetans and 
Arabs. The great Chinese Encyclopaedia Tch'e-fou-yuen-koel, 
prepared about 1013 A. D. by a commission of scholars, 
reproduces an ancient text, also occurring with some variations 
in the Kieou T’ang-shu at page 17 of Chapter 970, showing that 
the kings of all parts of India, viz. eastern, western, southern, 
northern and central, went to China, or sent envoys there, to 
render homage and offer presents to the empress Wu (684-704 
A. D.) in 692 A. D. It may be translated as follows: “The 
third year ?'ien-cheou (692 A. D.), the third month, the King of 
the Kingdom of Eastern India, Mo-lo-pa-mo, the King of the 
Kingdom of Western India, She-lo-i-to, the King of the King- 
dom of Southern India, Tche-leou-k'i-pa-lo, the King of the 
Kingdom of Northern India, Na-na, the King of the Kingdom 
of Central India, Ti-mo-si-na, and the King of the Kingdom of 
K'ieou-tse (Kucha), Yen Yao-pa, all came to render homage 
and make presents.*?? 

In order to understand the import of this important passage 
and the light it throws on Indian history in the last quarter of 


19a Ibid. p. 25. : 
20 Edouard Chavannes, Notes additionnelles sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) 
Occidentaux, pp. 24-25 ; see also Sen, op. cit , p. 12. 
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t 


the seventh century, it is necessary to find out who the kings, 


mentioned in it, could possibly be. We would start with 
Eastern India. | 


The King of Eastern India in 692 А. D. 15 called Mo-lo-pa- 
mo, In the Kieou T'angs-hu (Chapter 198, p. 9), his name is 
spelt as Mo-lo-tche-mo. In this name pa-mo signifies varman 
and tche-mo possibly forman. We prefer the former reading 
because varman-ending names are often borne by kings of 
Eastern India in the latter part of the seventh century. The 
Maukhari kings of Kanauj had varman ending names. 
Maukhari Grahavarman was the brother-in-law of Harsa and, 
after his death at the hands of Devagupta of East Malwa, 
Harsa ascended his throne. But after the death of Harsa and 
the transportation of the usurper Arjuna or Arunàéva to 
China, some scion of the Maukhari house seems to have 
staged a comeback and assumed the name of I$anavarman 
which was borne by the founder of the imperial greatness of 
that house in the latter half of the sixth century. Тһе biogra- : 
phy of the Buddhist scholar, Vajrabodhi, contained in the 
Tcheng-iuen siug-ting-i-kia-mou-lou, compiled by Iuen-tchao in 
the beginning of the ninth centüry, informs us that Vajrabodhi . 
was the son of a Ksatriya king of Central India, I-she-na-kia- 
mo, and that he was born.in 661 A. D. and studied at Nalanda 
upto the age of 26 after which he went on a pilgrimage to 
Kapilavastu and then went south and reached the court of 
Narasimhavarman of the Pallava house on his way to Ceylon 
and thence to China. The name /-5йа-па-Кіа-то is a trans- 
cription of [sanakarman which appears to be a mistake for 
_ [sanavarman, as Sylvain Lévi has very plausibly suggested.*! 
This [ganavarman was, in all probability, Tšanavarman II of 
the Maukhari house. It seems that, after Harsa, he returned 


21 Sylvain Levi, The Mission of Wang Hiuen-t'se, op. cit:, p. 45. 
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to the old capital of the Maukharis and resuscitated the fallen 
fortunes of that house. We learn from a seal about a son of 
Avantivarman, besides Grahavarman, whose name was pro- 
bably Sucandravarman.** It may well be that this person was 
the same who is mentioned in the biography of Vajrabodhi as 
Téánavarman. Should this suggestion be valid it would appear 
thathe came to be known by this name because of resuscitating . 
the fortunes of his family and repeating the feat of Išanavarman. 
Or else, this ]SA4navarman was a successor of the king whose 
name was probably Sucandravarman. In any case, Táanavarman 
was succeeded by another Maukhari prince Bhogavarman who 
was the son-in-law of the Later Gupta king Adityasena and the 
father-in-law of the Nepalese king Sivadeva П. Then we 
come across the name of Manorathavarman in an inscription 
found at the village Шуа in the Chakiya Tehsil of the Banaras 
District. It speaks of the setting up of a kirtti by one a part 
of whose name was rativarman and who worked under Sri- 
Manorathavarmadeva .** | | . 

We propose to identify this king with Mo-lo-pa-mo of the 
Chinese record, these four words signifying the four syllables 
of his name (ma = mano, la or ra=ratha, pa ог уа ~ var, mo= 
man).*5 There is no other king ruling in Eastern India in the 
last quarter of the seventh century whose name may correspond 


22 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 284. 

23 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 181. 

24 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 246. ` 

25 Chang Hsing-lang observes that the ancient people of China abbre- 
viated the, transliterated forms. For example, the name of Kaniska is written 
“in Fa-hien's Records of Buddhist Countries as Kia-ni-kia omitting the sound 
sin the middle. Similarly, the name of Asoka is transcribed as Ah-yu dis- 
carding the last syllable ka. Likewise in the Han-shu, the word Ansaka, the - 
name of a famous Persian dynasty, is written as An-Asi without the last 
syllable ka (Sen, op. cit., p. 6). Hence it is no wonder that, in the transcrip- 
tion of the Indian name as Mo-lo-pa-mo, some syllables are left out. 


` 


s 
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with that of this king ruling in 692 А. р. Should this view 
be correct, we would see that king Manorathavarman 
established diplomatic relations with the T’ang court of China 
in 692 A. D. as the Chinese text, cited above, shows.* 

It is clear from the aforesaid data that, after Harsa, in the 
latter part of the seventh century, there was a restoration of | 
Maukhari power in North India. We have to consider this 
development in the context of the fortunes of the Later Guptas. 
This dynasty was ruling in Eastern Malwa (Bhilsa region) and, 
in the beginning of the seventh century, its king, Mahasena- 
gupta, had close relations with the Vardhana rulers** of 
Thanesar as the remark of Bana that he sent his two sons, 
Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, to wait upon the princes, 


Rajyavardhana and Harsavardhana, shows." It appears that, 


26 P. C. Bagchi (Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. J, Part 2) suggests that the 
name of this king can he restored as Malavarman ; but we do not know of 
any king of this name in the last quarter of the seventh century. 

*[ Because the Maukhari king had his headquarters in U. P., the Chinese 
were expected to mention him as king of Central India, and not of Eastern 
India. ‘Madhyadega’ was called ‘Central India’ by the Chinese, while the 
Buddhists included Magadha in Madhyade£a.—Ed.] 

**[ Better—Pusyabhüti rulers.—Ed.] 

27 Some writers believe that the Later Guptas belonged to Magadha 
criginally. See В. C. Majumdar, The Classical Age, p. 73 ; R. D. Banerji, 
*Later Guptas of Magadha', Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 


Society, Vol. XIV, p. 264, J.E. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. 


ПІ, intro. p. 14. But it is the Maukharis, not the Later Guptas, who 
are found ruling in Magadha in the sixth century (E. A. Pires, The Maukharis, 
Madras, 1934, p. 84). It is significant that, even in the Deo-Baranark ins- 
cription of the Later Gupta king Jivitagupta II, mention is made of the 
grants of the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman and Avantivarman in South 
Bihar. Hiuen-tsang also found a Varman king, Pürnavarman,possibly of 
the Maukhari family, rather than a Later Gupta king, ruling over Magadha. 
Hence there are strong grounds for agreeing with Krishnakumari J. Virji 


‘(Ancient History of Saurastra, Appendix C, pp. 130-33) that the Later Guptas 
‘originally belonged to Malwa, [ The same suggestion was made earlier by 
‘others ; cf. Sircar in JRASB, Letters, Vol. XI, 1945, pp. 69ff. Hiuen-tsang 


speaks of the Maurya king of Magadha named Pürgavarman. — Ed. ] 
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at that time, he was pressed by the Calukyas and Kalacuris.28 
However, one Devagupta, who probably represented some 
‘collateral line, since he is not referred to in the dynastic records 
of the Later Guptas, in alliance with the king of Gauda, 
'Sasaüka, invaded Kanauj, defeated and killed its Maukhari 
Tuler, Grahavarman, and-threatened to pounce upon Thanesar.?? 
But the valiant prince Rajyavardhana rushed to oust him from 
Kanauj and inflicted a crushing defeat on him. However, 
-Rajyavardhana - was treacherously assassinated by Sašanka 
whereupon Harsavardhana proceeded to avenge himself on the 
-Gauda king and eventually became the ruler of Kanauj. It 
appears that Devagupta was wiped out from Malwa and 
Madhavagupta installed on the throne after the establishment 
of Harsa at Kanauj. But, after his death, Madhavagupta’s son, 
Adityasena, asserted his power and occupied some parts of 
Magadha where we find his records. In this endeavour, he 
must have encountered the resistance of the Varman rulers, one 
of whom Pürnavarman, is mentioned as ruling over that region 
by Hiuen-tsang, belonging obviously to the Maukhari house.* 


28 The Abhona plates of Kalacuri Sañkaragana, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, p. 
297 ; V. V. Mirashi, СП, Vol. IV, p. 38. | 

29 Вапа does not name the king of Malwa who invaded Kanauj; but 
- the Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions mention Devagupta as the enemy 
of Rayyavardhana (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 72-74 ; Vol. IV, p. 10). Since Кајуа- 
vardhana got the opportunity to fight with two enemies only, the Hünas of 
the North-West and the king of Malwa, who had taken Grahavarman of 
Kanauj by surprise and killed him, it is clear that the latter is the same as 
Devagupta'of the Madhuban and Banskhera records (R. S. Tripathi, History 
of Kanau], pp. 65-66). 

*[ [n a Nepal record, Adityasena is called ‘king of Magadha’. There is 
no proof of Later Gupta rule in Malava (East Malwa) after Devagupta. 
Pamavarman, whom Hiuen-tsang regards as а scion of the Maurya dynasty, 
seems to have been ruling m Magadha before Harsa‘s occupation of that 
. country.Mádhavagupta may have been placed in charge of Magadha or a 
part of it.—Ed.] i 


` 
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We do not know about his relations with Sucandravarman?? or 
Jšanvarman П; but we are aware of the fact that he married his 
daughter to the Maukhari ruler Bhogavarman which suggests. 
a sort of patchup. Ніз inscription at Shahpur °! in the Patna 
District, dated 66 of the Harsa era, ie. 672 A. D., does not 
mention any imperial title. Likewise his record at Aphsad?* 
in the Gaya District, which bears no date, is silent about his. 
titles. Rather it refers to his glory arising from the destruc- 
tion of enemies. Verses 17-19 and 21-22 of this epigraph 
describe the terrible wars with. his enemies, іп which he dis- 
tinguished himself. From these we may gather that he had to 
struggle hard to extend his kingdom and assert his para- 


_ mountcy which he declares in his Mandar hill inscriptions? in 


the Bhagalpur District, by assuming the imperial title of 
Paramabhajjaraka Mahárajadhiraja.** Thus it appears that, 
when he issued the Aphsad inscription in the Patna District in 
672 A. D.,«»«he was not a paramount ruler and was struggling 
and fighting with his rivals for that position, but, by the time- 
he issued the Mandar inscription in the Bhagalpur District, he- 
acquired the. rank of paramountcy. It is evident that he- 
entrenched himself in Magadha and acquired the paramount 
position at the cost of the Maukharis whom he brought into. 


'. line with him either as the result of war or of matrimonial 


alliance or perhaps both. ` In any case, the Malava-Magadha 





30. The name, Sucandravarman, is not clear in the record. The 
Aryamaju£rimulakalpa mentions Suvrata as the successor of the king- 
called Graha:  1$2na-Sarva-pa&kiía Grahatsuvrata (a)th-apürah. (К. P. 
Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 45, verse 616). 

31. J. Е. Fleet, CI, Vol. III, p. 210. 

32. Ibid., p. 202. 

33. Ibid., p.212. 

**[ The Aphsad inscription being in verse, there is little scope of any title 
init, while the Shahpur inscription is a private record merely mentioning 
the rajya of Adityasena without using any royal title at all.—Ed.] 

жек [ The reference is really to the Shapur inscription, —Ed. ] 
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conflict was the dominant feature of the politics of Northern 
India in the latter half of the seventh.century and impinged 
itself on the thought of fiction writers, like Dandin, who places 
some of his stories in the Dasakumaracarita’and Avantisundari- 
katha against its background.* ⁄ 


We do not know upto which year Adityasena lived, for we 
have no record of his son Devagupta, and the Mangraon ins- 
cription?5 from the Shahabad District, and Kaulesvari hill 
Inscription," from the Hazaribag District, of his grandson 
Visnugupta also bear no date in any era and, likewise, the Deo 
Baranark inscription?" of his great-grandson, Jivitagupta II, is 
undated ; but it is clear that he continued to rule after 672 A.D. 
and attained imperial position which he bequeathed to his son 
Devagupta. It is this Devagupta who is referred to in the 
aforesaid Chinese texts as Ti-po-si-na or Ti-mo-si-na.* These 
transcriptions stand for a Sanskrit original Devasena. It 
appears that Devagupta was wrongly called Devasena on the 
analogy of the sena-ending name of his father Adityasena. 
That he ruled in 692 A. D. and developed diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese court shows his importance in that period. 

Coming to South India, we find king Tche-leou-k’i-pa-lo, 
spelt as Tche-leou-k'i-pa-lo-p'o in the Kieou T'ang Shu, ruling 
there in 692 A. D. and establishing diplomatic relations with 
the T'ang court of China. This name unmistakably stands for 
Calukya Vallabha. We know that the Calukyas of Badami 
were the most powerful rulers of the Deccan at that time and 


34 Avantisundarikatha, ed. S. К. Pillai (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), 
pp. 171-72 ; Dafakumáracarita (Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series), pp. 10-11. 
35 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXVI, рр. 241 ff. : 

-36 Ibid., Vol. XXX, p. 84. 
37 CII, Vol. III, p. 215. | 
*[It is difficult to believe that Devagupta's kingdom in Bihar would be 

Tocated in Central India and the Maukhari kingdom in Eastern India.—Ed.] 
2. 


^ 
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Vinayaditya (681-96 A. D.) was in occupation of their throne. 
Us was known by the title of Sriprthivivallabha, besides others, 
and used imperial titles. In his inscriptions, he claims to 
have reduced the Pallavas, Kalabhras, Keralas, Haihayas, 
Vilas, Malavas, Colas, Pandyas and others to servitude like 
the Aluvas, Gangas and others. Later inscriptions credit him. 
with having realized tribute from the king of islands (dvipas) 

, like Kamera, Pirasika and Simhala.? The Nerur pilates” also 
state that his son Vijayaditya fought with ‘the lord of the 
whole of northern regions’ (sakal-ottarapatha-natha) and acquir- 
ed the Pali-dhvaja standard, the Ganga-Yamuna symbols and 
other things, though he himself fell into the hands of the 
enemy. This event appears to have taken place in 695-96 A.D. 
for it is not mentioned in the Harihara plates* of Vinaya- 
ditya issued in 594 A. D. It appears from the Chinese texts, 
quoted above, that he, in keeping with his policy of cultivating 
relations with the rulers of distant countries, and to proclaim 
his paramountcy in his own territory and to gain in status and 
stature by having contact with the Imperial T'angs, sent a 
diplomatic mission to China in 692 À. D. 

We have seen above that Vinayaditya speaks of the sub- 
jugation of the Pallavas. His Pallava contemporaries were 
Parameá&varavarman 1 (669-90 A.D.) and his son” Narasimha- 
varman II Rajasimha (690 to 728-29 A.D.). It appears from the 
life of Vajrabodhi that there was a famine in the Pallava king- 
dom about 689 A.D. and the Avantisundarikathasara of Dandin 
refers to a serious disturbance at Kañcr which led that author 


NE э мы ыйан: 
38 К. A. Nilakanta Sastri, in The Early History of. the Deccan, ed. Сб. 


Y azdani, Vol. I, p. 225. 
39 Raygad plates, Ep. Ind., Vol. X, р. 143 J. F. Fleet, Dynasties. of the. 


Kanarese Districts (Bomb. Gaz., Vo!. ТЇ, Part I), p. 360. 
40 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, pp. 1258. 
41 Loc.cit. 
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to leave it for some time. It is not unlikely that the Calukyas 
thought it a good opportunity to fish in troubled waters. 
Whatever may be the situation, Narasimhavarman succeeded in 
tiding over it. The titles of Ranajaya, Ranavikrama, Amitra- 
malla, Atiranacanda, Arimardana, Amitrasani, Parthavikrama, 
Samaradhanaijaya, Sangramarama, etc., adopted by him, show 
that he distinguished himself in warfare and held his own 
against his adversaries. In token of his successes and to 
express his imperial and paramount status among the neigh- 
bours and contemporaries and possibly to counteract the 
claims of the Calukyas, or at least to rival them, he also 
established diplomatic contacts with the Chinese court and, for 
that purpose, built a temple in his kingdom in honour of the 
Chinese requesting them to give a name to it which they did by 
‘calling it koei-hoa, ‘that which seeks recourse to virtue’. 
According to the Tch’e-fou-yuen-koei, the Pallava monarch 
informed the T’ang court that he proposed tq employ his 
cavalry and elephant corps against the Arabs (Ta-che) and the, 
Tibetans (T’ou-po) and others and requested that a name be 
given to his army whereupon the empress named it. 'the army 
that cherished virtue’* “The same text says that, in the 
eleventh month of the same year, the empress sent an ambassa- 
dor to the Pallava monarch conferring on him, through a 
missive, the title of King of South India.“ Some scholars 
take the proposal of Narasimhavarman to fight with the Arabs 
and Tibetans literally: and, keeping in view the impossibility of 
any contact between the Pallavas and these peoples at that time, 
try to explain it in fanciful ways. For example, T. V. Maha- 


42 “T. V. Mahalingam, Kasctpuram in Early South Indian History, 
p. 110. / : 

43 Kieou'T ang Shu (Ch. 198, p. 9) cited in E. Chavannes, Notes addi- 
tionnelles sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, p. 44, note 3. 

44 E. Chavannes, op. cit., p. 44. 

45 Ibid., p. 45. š 
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lingam holds that the Tibetans came into clash with the 
Pallavas in South-East Asia, which was under the supremacy of 
the latter, just as they menaced the empire of the Chinese. 
Hence the Pallavas and the Chinese made common cause 
against the Tibetans. Likewise, he thinks that the Arabs 
challenged both the Pallavas and the Chinese in South-East 
Asia and thereby drove them together. But w have no 
clear evidence of the rule of the Pallavas in South-East 
Asia and we do not know how the expansion of the Tibetans 
endangered the interests of the Pallavas or clashed with them 
anywhere. ‘Likewise there is nothing to suggest any conflict 
between tbe Arabs and the Pallavas in that age. Hence the 
theory of antagonism between the Tibetans and the Arabs, 
on the one hand, and the Pallavas, on the- other, has to 'be 
dismissed. What appears likely is that the Pallava monarch 
raised the bogey of the Tibetan and Arab conflict simply to | 
carry favour with the Chinese who were really hard pressed by 
them in the western pàrts of their empire. He thought that by 
offering to fight with these peoples, though contact between 
them was wellnigh impossible, he would win the sympathy and 
goodwill of the Chinese empress, which would strengthen their 
relations and alliance. That the Chinese heard his proposal, 
absurd though it was, shows how desperate they were and- 
how willing to clutch at any straw promising them support. 
The aforesaid dealings show that, whereas in the last decade 
of the seventh century the Calukyas were the dominant and 
paramount power in the Deccan, in the first quarter of the 
eighth, that position passed on to the Pallavas. The Calukyas 
were struggling not only with the Pallavas in the south, but also 
with the Maitrakas in the north and west. Vinayaditya’s 
Maitraka contemporary was Siladitya Ш. In the very first 
inscription of his reign, dated 69] A. D., he assumes the 


46 V.T.Mahalingam, op. cit. p. 118. 
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imperial title of Paramabhajjaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesyara 
showing his paramount status."- He is evidently identical 
with She-lo-i-to (Silàditya) who, according to the Tch’e-fou- 
yuen-koei, cited above, established contacts with the T'ang- 
‚ court of China in 692 A. D. 

Siladitya III came to the throne of Valabhi after his father 
Siladitya II, whose last inscription is dated 676 A. D. He 
appears to have had a row with the Gürjara king Dadda III 
ruling in Western India between the Kim and the Mahi. Dadda 
III tried to expand his realm during the reign of Siladitya П, 
which promted his son to try conclusions With bim. If 
Silàditya Ш is the same as Vajrata or Vajjada, who is said ‘to 
have invaded the kingdom of Dadda III and Sustained a defeat ` 
at the hands-of the Calukya general Dharáíraya Jayasimha, 
whom Dadda III invited for. his help, as V.: V. Mirashi sug- 
gests, we would have an idea of the difficulty of this Maitraka 
monarch in that period of clash and conflict. It is suggested 
that this success of the Calukyas lies at the basis of the claim 
of Vinayaditya to have reduced the lord of Northern India 
made in the Nerur plates, cited above.*® ‘But, as Mirashi has 
shown, this view is not correct because the two events are 
distinct both in regard to date and details. What appears 
likely is that the Maitraka king suffered a set-back in his | 
"dealings with the Gürjaras due to the intervention of the 
Calukyas, but that soon he recouped and asserted his 
paramountcy through the assumption of imperialtitles and 
again invited a clash with the Calukyas which is referred to in 
the account of the battle between Vinayaditya’s son Vajraditya* 
and the lord of the whole of North India. In this way, the | 


47 Knshnakumari 7. Virji, Ancient History of Saurastra, p. 90. 
48 CIL, Vol. IV, intro., p. 54. 
49 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, in op. cit., р. 226. 
50 У, V.Mirashi, op. cit., p. 61. 
*'( Vijayáditya.—Ed. ] 
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reign of Siladitya III was marked by stress and strain, in which 
he deemed it desirable to form diplomatic relations with China 
and thereby seek support to his claim for paramountcy. | 

Having considered the affairs in Eastern, Middle, Southern 
and Western India, let us now see what was happening in the 
northern part of the country at that time. The Chinese text, _ 
Tch'e-fou-yuen-koei, cited above, states that, in 692 A. D., 
Northern India was under the rule of one Na-na. The Kieou 
T-ang Shu gives his name as Leou-k'i-na-na. The syllables 
T ou-k’i-na evidently stand for Lakhana or Lahkhana and па 
signifies the second part of the name beginning with the. dental 
nasal. Curiously, the Rajataraigint mentions a king named 
Lahkhana Narendràditya, the first part of whose name 
corresponds to Leou-k'i-na and the second part represents that 
beginning with па. Cunningham has noted the coins’ of 
Hephthalite type issued by a king Lakhana or Lamata Udaya- 

ditya. The obverse of them bears the beardless head of the king 
to right, similar to the heads of Jabula and Khinggila, with 
crescent on helmet and small earrings in ears and the legend 
Raja Lakhana (?) Udaydditya.® Stein proposes to identify 
Lahkhana Narendraditya of the Rajatarangini with Lakhana 
Udayaditya of the coins realising, however, the difficulty 
presented by the difference in their surnames,’ 

In order to determine the chronologica] position of 
Lahkhana Narendraditya we must examine the genealogical 
tables given in the Rajatarangini. Let us start with some fixed 
point, say, the death of Candrapida of. the Karkota dynasty. 
According to Kalhana, he reigned for 8 years and 8 months.“ 


51 Rajatarangini, ПІ. 383-85 (ed. M. A. Stein, p. 38). The variants of 
lahkhata are laksana, lahksana, lakkhana and lahkhana 
(Rajatarangini, ed. Vishva Bandhu, Part I, p. 100). 
52 Later Indo-Scythians, pp. 265 and 279. "m 
53 Kalhana's Rajatarazgini, Vol. I, р. 106, note. 
54 Rajfatarangini, ТУ. 118. 
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The T'ang Shu (Ch. 221) states that, in the beginning of the 
period K'ai-yuen (713-41 A. D.), the king of Kashmir sent 
ambassadors to the T'ang court of China and, in the eighth 
year, 720 A. D., an imperial decree was issued conferring on 
him the title of King. 55 [f we assume that Candrapida (Tchen- 
t’o-lo-pi-li) sent the ambassador to China just on coming to 


- the throne, it would appear that he became king in 713 A. D., 


Which would mean that he died in the eighth month of 722 
A. D. Now, his predecessor Durlabhaka Pratapaditya II is’ 
said to have reigned for 50 years and, before him, Durlabha-~ 
vardhana, for 36 years, that is to say, the latter founded the 
Karkota dynasty in 627 A.D.* Before the ‘advent of that 
dynasty, three kings, Baladitya, Vikramaditya and Ranaditya, 
are said to have reigned for 36 years 8 months, 42 years and 


‚ 300 years respectively. This would bring us down to 248 A.D. 


Before that Lahkhana Narendraditya is said to have reigned for 
13 years, ie.from 235 to 248 A.D. But this is manifestly 


. impossible for the Hephthalites of Tou-kiue had not appeared 


on the scene by that time. 


Let us tackle the problem from another ек and start 
from the reign of Mihirakula.' The period of !Mihirakula is . 
с. 511-35 A. D. However, the Raiataraügin says that he 
reigned for 70 years, ie., from c. 511 to 571 A. D.* Then his 
eight successors reigned for 419 years 2 months, i.e., upto 990 
A. D.* Thus the eighth of them Khinkhila Narendraditya 
occupied the throne from 954 to 990 A. D.,* his reign period 


being 36 years, 3 months and 10 days. Now we know of one 


Paramabhattaraka Maharaiadhiraja Šāhī Khiñgala from an ins- 
cription engraved on the base of a marble image: of Ganega 
which is kept at Dargah, Pir Ratan Nath at Kabul and is said 
to have been found at Girdez 70 miles to the south of Kabul. 


55 Е. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tourkiue Occidentaux, p. 166; 
Notes additionnelles sur les Tou-kiue Occidentcux p. 44. 


* [ Sic. —Ed. ] 
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This king, Sahi Khingala, is, in all probability, the same as 
Deva-$ihi-Khiagila or Khiügi of some coins and Khinkhila 
Narendraditya of the Rajatarangint. But the paleography of 
this inscription shows that it belonged to the sixth or seventh 
century. Hence there could be no question of its having denn 
engraved in the tenth century. 

The reign period of the ninth successor of Mihirakula, 
named Yudhisthira I, is'not specified by Kalhana, because he 
^ seems to have lost the throne very soon. After him the line 
of Pratapaditya I, consisting of 6 kings, reigned for 192 years, 
i.e., upto 1182 A.D. After that there was a restoration of the 
Gonanda dynasty in the person of Meghavahana who was 
invited from Gandhaàra to ascend the throne. His ‘dynasty, 
comprising 7 kings including himself, reigned for, 211 years 
and 2 months, i.e., upto 1393 A. р.” The last king of this 
dynasty was Lahkhana Narendraditya, whose reign period of 
13 years would accordingly extend frora 1380 to 1392 A.D. This 
would be quite impossible, for at that time Sultàn Qutbuddin 

(1373-89 A. D.) was the ruler of the Kashmir Valley." 

— Thus it is clear that neither by starting backward from the 
date of the death of Candrapida in 722 A.D. nor by proceeding 
forward from the accession of Mihirakula in 511 A. D. can we 
arrive at an acceptable date for Lahkhana Narendraditya. 
Obviously there is much confusion in the chronology of Kal- 
hana caused by.the indiscriminate tagging of dynasties which 
seem to have reigned at different places in the same periods. 
For example, we know that Sihi Khingala or Khinkhila was 
a ruler of the Kabul region, yet he has been shown by Каћапа 
asa king of Kashmir. Thus it is clear that no reliance can be 
placed on Kalhana's account so far as the chronological posi- 
tion of Lahkhana Narendraditya is concerned. 

56 D.C. Sircar, ‘Kabul а of Sahi Khiñgala Д Ер. Ind., 


Vol. XXX V, р. 44. " 
57 Mohibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, p. 53. 
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What appears likely is that Khingala or Khinkhila Naren- 
‘draditya was a successor of Mihirakula who ruled in the Kabul 
region probably іп the latter half of the sixth century. Soon 
after him, the Western Tou-kiue or Turks conquered and sub- 
jugated the Hephthalite kingdom in the Kabul region. Their 
rulers and chiefs conquered many countries and even ruled over 
Kashmir and vast regions in North India. One of these rulers 
was Meghavahana, mentioned by Kalhana, asI propose to 

.:Show in another study. Не and his successor ruled in the first 
half of the seventh century. But the Karkotas supplanted 
their rule in Kashmir and they were confined to the Kabul 
region, Kapigi and Gandhara. In 659-60 A. D., the Chinese 
brought them under, subjection and established their adminis- 
tration between the Oxus and the Indus, treating the subjugated 
rulers as their subordinates, nominees and vassals. Lahkhana 
Narendráditya was one of them. Не lived in the last quarter 
of the seventh century and, in 692 A. D., sent a diplomatic 
mission to China, rendering homage to the T'ang monarch and 
receiving from him the recognition as.the ruler of Northern. 
India. ` 

It is clear from the above discussion that, in 692 A. D., the 

. Tulers of all parts of India, whom we have identified with 
Manorathavarman and Devagupta of Eastern and Central 

India, Vinayaditya of the Deccan, Siladitya Ш of Western 
India and Lahkhana Narendraditya of Gandhàra.and Northern 
India, established diplomatic relations with China and sent 
‘envoys and presents there. They did so because (China was 
the dominant power in Eastern and Central Asia upto the 
Indus and an effective bulwark against the expansion of the 

- Tibetans and the Arabs and that relations with her were con- 
sidered a sign of prestige and recognition by her a mark of 
high political status and even paramountcy for which the 
various rulers of different parts of India were struggling 


4 
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at that time. The attitude of the Indians of that time towards 

China was rightly summed up by the contemporary Chinese- 
observer I-tsing as follows: “In there anyone, in the five parts. 
of India, who does not admire China? All within the four 

seas respectfully receive the command. They (Indians) say. that | 
Mafijuéri is at present living in that country (China). When 

they hear that one is a priest of the Devaputra, all pay great 
honour and respect, wherever one goes."5? ! : 


58 J. Takakusu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India 
and the Malaya Archipelago by I-Tsing, p. 136. 
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SILVER COINS OF RATNAMANIKYA AND 
DHANYAMANIKYA OF TRIPURA 
D. C. SrRCAR 

Among the photographs of coins received by me for exa- 
mination from Sri K. P. Dutta, Deputy Director of Education, 
Government of Tripurà, six are silver issues of. Ratnamanikya 
and Dhanyamanikya, three belonging to the former and three 
to the latter. | 

The three coins of Dhanyamanikya are of two different 
.types. Two of them bear the king's name, but no date. The ` 
legend on the third coin contains the names of Dhanyamani- 
kya and his queen Kamaladevi together with the date of issue 
given as Saka 1412 corresponding to 1490-91 A.D. There is 
no doubt about the reading of the date. Such coins are 
already well known for a long time,’ though scholars did not 
notice the bearing of their paleographical evidence on the- - 
date of Ratnamanikya, on which/there is no unanimity of 
opinion. The characters in the legends of the issues of the two 
kings having very close resemblance, however, Ratnamanikya. 


1 In Уо]. П (р. xxix of the RaJamalà edited by K.P. Sen, reference is 
made to 21 silver coins of Dhanyamanikya, 17 of which were issued in. 
S'aka 1412: Of the remaining 4 coins, 2 had no date and the other two. 
were dated respectively in Saka 1419 and 1428. Only two of these coins are 
illustrated, one undated and the other dated in Saka 1412. Dhanyamanikya’s 
coin of Saka 1412 has also been published elsewhere. On another coin has 
been read (1) Cajigrama-vi- (2) Jayi-sri-£ri-Dha- (3) nyananikya-S"ri- (4) 
Kamaladevyau together with the date Saka 1435. See poor illustration of 
this coin in Majumdar's Bangladeser Itihas—Madhya-yug, Plate Ga (No. 3). 
between pp. 496 and 497. 
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could not have flourished at a date far removed from the said 
date of Dhanyamanikya's coins, i.e. Saka 1412 or 1490-91 A.D. 
The three coins of Ratnamanikya belong to three different 
types. They are also already known. Unfortunately, while the 
three coins of this king published by R. D. Banerji in the 
Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1913-14? 
are of the undated type, the dates found on the dated types 
of Ratna’s coinage were all wrongly read so that the doubt 
. created by the unreliable Tripura traditions regarding the date 
-of the king continues to persist. K. P. Sen says in his edition 
“of the Rajamala (called by him Sri-Rajamala), Vol. I (published 
іп the Tripura year 1336= 1929 A.D.) as follows : “Rajapha’s 
son was Ratnapha (later Ratnamanikya) about whose reign 
period there is a controversy. According to Kailas Babu (i.e. 
K. C. Sinha), he ascended the throne in the Tripura year 692 
(1282 A. D). Mr. J. С. Cumming, the Settlement Officer of 
Chakla Roshanabad, mentions the 44 years from 1279 to 1323 
A. D. as the reign period of Ratnamanikya. The late Mr. E. F. 
'Sandys has accepted the above view in his History of Tripura. 
But none of these dates is correct. Two coins of Ratnamani- 
. kya, issued in Saka 1288 (1366 A.D.) have been discovered. 
Thus it is proved beyond any question that he was alive and 
Was ruling in 1366 A. D.” Elsewhere in the same work, Sen 
speaks of no less than 20 coins of Ratnamanikya, some of 
them bearing the dates Saka 1286, 1288 and 1289.4 We have 





2 See pp. 249-53. There are mistakes in Banerji's reading of the legends 
on the coins. What he reads as ddi dudda is S'ri-Durgga as tentatively sug- 
gested by N. K Bhattasali (JASB, NS, No. XXXVII, p. 50). Banerji's 
.reading Varanapurt-jayah, ‘the conquest of Varana, a city’, seems іо be 
equally wrong. It may really be *radhah-apta-vijayah. 

3 See Vol. I, p. 196; cf. Vol. ПІ, р. 151, note. It seems that some 
earlier writers.read the date on one of the coins of Ratnamánikya as the 
S'aka year 1186 (1264-65 A.D.). Cf. B. N. Datta, Udaypur Vivaran, p. 11, 
note. | 

4 Vol. П, p. xxxi. 
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now evidence to show that all these dates are wrongly read and 
that Ratnamanikya flourished a century later. 

One of our three coins shows the name of Ratnamanikya 
on the obverse, its reverse mentioning the goddess Durga to 
whom the king was devoted ; but there is no date. The other 
two coins give the date of their issue, and fortunately there is no 
doubt about the reading of the date on one of the two issues. 
The reverse legend of this coin runs— $ri-Durgg-aradhan-Gpta- 
vijayah Ratnapure Saka 1386, and this reading cannot be cha- 
llenged.5 The reverse legend on the third coin of Ratna- 
manikya reads—srt-Durgga-pada-parah Ratnapure Saka 1387. 
Unfortunately the upper part of the figures a5 well as of some 
of the letters is cut off from the flan, so that our reading in 
this case may not be readily accepted by all students of his- 
tory. But, from the clear reading of the: date 1386 on one speci- 
men, there canbe no doubt now that Ratnamanikya: issued 
coins in the Saka years 1386, 1387, 1388 and 1389 correspond- 
ing respectively to 1464-65, 1465-66, 1466:67 and 1467-68 A.D. 
The intervening period between the reigns of Ratnamanikya 
and Dhanyamanikya was thus not more than a little above 20 
years and -this is clearly supported by. the paleography of: 


-5' In June 1970, Sri Vasant Chowdhury and Sri Parimal Ray published 
a paper entitled Tripurdr Mudray M urtividyar Prabhav in the Ravi-vasartya 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, Asadh 6, B. S. 1377, in which they illustrated a coin 
of Ratnamanikya and read its date of issue as S/aka 1386. That the second 
figure in the date of Ratna's coins is 3 and not 2 was later suggested also by 
Dr. A. N. Lahiri in his paper entitled ‘The Initial Date of Ratnamanikya I 
and the Chronology'of Early Tripura Kings’ read at the Jabalpur Session | 
of the Indian History Congress held in December, 1970. See Summary of 
Papers, pp. 90-91. The paper has not yet been published. Lahiri accepted 
the old reading of the dates on-Ratna’s issues, with a poor illustration 
of one coin, in a small note on Tripura coins іп Majumdar’s work cited 
above, which was published in B.S. 1373. It appears that Lahiri has§wrongly 
read the letters *pta-vi' in the legend as puri (which is meaningless) while 
Chowdhury and Ray haveread the legehd correctly. i 


` 
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their coin legends. ‘Ratnamanikya therefore ruled in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century A.D. and not one century earlier. 
This is further supported by another aspect of the palzography. 
of their legends. The form of the letter í as found in them is 
' not expected іп a record much earlier than the close of the 
fifteenth century A.D. 


There may be several reasons why a mistake was made in 
reading the date on the coins of Ratnamanikya. In the first 
place, the second figure of 1386, etc., may not have been clear 
or completely preserved in the coins that were available for 
examination. Unfortunately, it is intriguing that Sen did not 
illustrate such coins. It may also be noted that most writers 
who depended on the Tripura traditions placed the accession 
of 'Ratnamanikya in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
A.D. as we have already seen. Moreover, and this is of great 
importance, formerly historians had no idea (and many of 
them have even now little idea) about the unreliable nature of 
such late compositions as the Tripura chronicle called Raja- 
malo. In 1948, we tried to show that the earlier part of the 
Rajamala, which is supposed to have been composed in the 
fifteenth century À. D., could not have been written before the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. ^ That the so-called 
Tripura tradition contained in works like the Rajamala is ima- 
ginary in certain parts is now further suggested by the correctly 
read date of Ratnamanikya's coins as we shall see below. 3 


K. P. Sen quoted the genealogy of the Tripura kings from 
_Ratnamanikya to Dhanyamanikya as follows :— ` 


. 6 Seeour S akta Pithas (p. 4, note) which originally appeared in the 
Journal of the [Royal] Asiatic Society [of Bengal], Letters, Vol. XIV, 1948. It 
now appears that a king named Vijayamàpikya ruled in Тгірша in the Saka 
year 1410 (1488 A.D.), as known from a copper-plate grant of his time (idid., 
Vol. XVII, 1951, pp. 73ff.), although he is not. known from the Tripura 
chronicles. This also proves the unreliability of the Tripura traditino 
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145. Ratnaphà (Ratnamànikya) 


m | ` 
146. Pratapamanikya 147. Mukutamanikya (Mukunda) : 


| 148. Mahamanikya 
" | 


1 | 
149. Dharmamanikya II Gaganapha 








150, eee 151. T TE 
| . The coins now show that Ratnamanikya was certainly on 
"the throne in Saka 1386 ( 1464-65 A. D. ) to Saka 1389 ( 1467- 
68 A.D.) while Dhanyamanikya was ruling in Saka 1412 
{ 1490-91 A. D. ) and that the intervening period between the 
‘end of Ratna’s rule and the accession of Dhanya can atbest ` 
be a little above 20 yearsas already indicated abové. To . 
place the reigns of five kings of four generations in this short 
iperiod may not be altogether impossible, but is certainly doubt- 
ful, especially because it is not supported even by the Raja- 
mālā, according to which Оћагтатапікуа, father of Dhanya, 
ruled for 32 years. We have also seen above how К.С. Sinha, 
no doubt depending on one such tradition, speaks of Ratna- 
mànikya's reign covering 44 years from 1282 A. D. Likewise 
different traditions quote Dharmamanikya's reign period 
variously as 32 years (1407-39 A. D.), 51 years (1407-58 A. D.) 
and 83 years (Saka 1329-1412) and also as covering the period 
from the Tripura year 841 to 871, i.e. Saka 1353-84 or 1431-62 
A. D. The dates of the coins of Ratna and Dhanya now 
show that none of the above statements has any value. In 
any case, the belief that the five kings, mentioned in the tradi- 
tion of the Rajamala and some other works of the same type 


7 K.P.Sen, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 6 and 175. 
8 Ibid. pp.175-76. 
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and worth, ruled for more than a century lies at the root of the 
reading of the date on Ratna's coins as the Saka year 1286, 
etc., (1364-65 A. D., etc.) in place of Saka 1386, etc., which 
must be the correct readings. 


In his paper referred to above, Lahiri also pointed out 
the unreliable nature of the genealogy of Tripura ‘kings. from 
Ratna to Dhanya as found in the Кајатаіа and suggested that 
Ratnamànikya's son and ' successor was Dharmamanikya 
who was succeeded by his son Dhanyamanikya. Lahiri is 
therefore inclined to assign Dharmamànikya's reign between 
Saka 1386-89 (1464-67 А. D.), the dates оп Ratnamànikya's 
coins, and Saka 1412 (1490-91 A. D.), the earliest date on the 
coins of Dhanyamanikya. Thus he says, “As it appears, Pratà- 
pamanikya I and Mukutamanikya, the two supposed ruling 
sons of Ratnamanikya, were but shadowy figures, and Maha- 
máànikya, the supposed grandson of Каіпатапікуа and the 
father of Dharmaminikya, is identical with Ratnamanikya 
himself. This means that Ratnamanikya alias .Mahamanikya 
was succeeded by his son Dharmamanikya, after whom 
Dhanyamanikya ruled." It seems that we have some evidence 
to show that this suggestion regarding the genealogy and 
ohronology of the Tripura kings is wrong. 


It is not clear from the summary of his paper whether 
Lahiri is aware of a copper-plate grant of Dharmamanikya 
dated іп Saka 1380 (1458 A. D.). The text of the epigraph, 
which'seems to be lost now, has been quoted as follows : 

Candra-varhs-odbhayah svapa М ahamagikyajah sudhih | 

£ri-£rimad- Dharmmamanikya-bhüpa $ = Candra-kal-odbhavah]} 

Sake siiny-asta-visv-abde varse Soma-dine tithau | 

Trayodasyam site pakse Meşe Süryasya samkrame |] 

Kautuk-àdi-dvij-agryesu püjitegu ca c = agjasu | 

bhümir dadau sasya-pürnam drona-virhéa-nav-üdhikam || 

jalasayam dvijay = emam Dharmasagaram = ákhyaya | 


- 


PrarTg | 





Figs. 1-3. Tripura Coins of Ratnimànikya (pp. 27/f.). 
Courtesy: Rabindra Bharati}Patrika, 
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Figs. 4-6. Tripura Coins of Dhanyamanikya (40° 2711 
Courtesy: Rabindra Bharnti Patrika. 
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sa-bhumi-phala-vrks-adi-bhümitarh dattavan = aham || 

тата vamsa pariksine yah kaScid=bhipati bhavet | 

tasya dásasya daso = ham brahma-vrttirh na lopayet [[? 

The language of the record is full of grammatical errors 
and its style very poor ; but it records the gift of 29 Dronas of 
land in favour of eight Brahmanas headed by Kautuka made 
by king Dharmamanikya, who was the son of Mahamanikya 
and belonged to the lunar dynàsty, on Monday, the 13th lunar 
day of the bright fortnight during the Mesa-sankranti. 

If this is regarded as a genuine record, Mahamanikya . and 
Dharmamaànikya ruled earlier than Ratnaminikya and were 
no boubt the latter's ancestors. Considering the closeness of 
Dharmamanikya’s date, viz. Saka 1380 (1458-59 A. D ) and 
the earliest known date of Ratnamànikya, viz. Saka 1386 (1464- 
65 A.D.), it is possible to conjecture that Ratnamanikya was 
the son of Dharmamanikya and grandson of Mahamanikya. 
Thus the tradition about Ratnamanikya being the first Tripura 
king with a manikya-ending name seems to be as unreliable as 
some other details of the Tripura chronicles. 

There is some evidence to show that Dharmamanikya's 
grant is a genuine document and that there is no mistake in the 
reading of its date. This is indicated by the fact that, accord- 
ing to the astronomical details quoted in the inscription, the 
date quite regularly corresponds to Monday the 27th March, 
1458 A. D. The genuineness of the charter in further suggested 
by the poverty of its language and style. The Rdajamala also 
summarises the grant and quotes and translates the crucial 
verses 1-2, The grant was thus known to its author. 

The Thai-Shan word pha (king), which was suffixed to the 
names of the Ahom kings of Assam, is also found at the end 
of the names of 71 Tripura kings who preceded Ratna. This 


9 Ibid.,p.93. For a notice of the record in the Rajamalà text, see p. 5. 
10 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 90-91. B 
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probably indicates the Thai-Shan origin of the ruling family of 
Tripura, ‘Tripura’ is the Sanskritised form of the name of the 
“Гірга’ tribe to which the Tripura royal family belongs. The 
said tribe is supposed to be culturally akin to the Kacharis.!! 


1. Three Coins of Ratnamanikya. 


No. 1. Metal—silver ; Size—round, 25 mm. іп diameter ; 
Weight—10.57 grammes (163 grains); Provenance—not 
known ; Date—not recorded. 

Obverse. Legend in three lines in characters of the 15th- 
16th century A. D.— 


1 §ri-Sri-Ra- 
2 tnamani- 
3 kyadevah 


covering the field created by four second brackets on the top, 


bottom, left and right sides within a circle with two decora- 
tive semi-circular marks in the middle of each side in the 
space between the brackets and the circle and a chain of V- 
marks all around between the circle and the outer border. 
Reverse. Conventional figure of lion, called the Tripura 
lion, to left, within circle with a chain of V-marks all around 
-between the circle and the outer border as on the obverse , 
legend in two aksaras, the first between the front and hind 
legs and the second on the right—Du[rgga]. The conjunct rgg 
, has its regular medieval East Indian form on Nos. 2-3 to be 
noticed below. On the present coin, the subscript g is written 
with the curved stroke added not to the right of the vertical, 
but to its left apparently for want of space. 
No. 2. Metal—silver ; Size—round, diameter 28 mm. ; 
Weight—10.5 grammes (162 grains) ; Provenance—not known ; 
, Date—Saka 1386 (1464-65 A.D.). 
Obverse. Legend in three lines as on No. lin the cir- 


11 Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. VI, p. 483. 
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cular space created bya circle, the space along the border 
being divided into sixteen pockets each with a dot within. 
Reverse. Within circle at the centre, conventional figure 
of the Tripura lion, to left, with two stars above ; continuation 
of legend along the border outside the circle, beginning from 
about X—éri-Durge-aradhan-apta-vijayah Ratnapure Saka 1386. 
In this, §ri-Drugg-aradhan-apta-vijayah (‘one who has obtained 
victory by worshipping the goddess Durga’) is an epithet of 
$ri-Sri-Ratnamanikya-devah оп the obverse. The coin was 
minted at Ratnapura, which was apparently the capital of 
king Ratnamanikya, named after himself, in the Saka year 
1386 corresponding to 1464-65 A.D. Ratnapura has been 
located in that part of the town of Udaypur, headquarters of 
a district or division of the Tripura State, where the temples 


‚ Of Mahadeva, Laksmi-Narayana and the Caturdaáadevata 


stand. Maharaja Virendrakigoramanikya (1909-23 A. D.) re- 
named it as ‘Radhakigorapura after his father Radhakisora- 
manikya (1897-1909 A.D.).? 

No. 3. Metal—silver ; Size—round, diameter 24 mm.; 


Weight—10.54 grammes (163 grains); Provenance—not 
known ; Date—Saka 1387 (1465-66 A.D.). 


Obverse. Legend—same as оп Nos. 1 and 2, but within 
a field bounded by an eight-sided double-line, the space beyond 
which upto the border being plain. 

Reverse. Conventional Tripura lion within circle as on 
No. 2; but the legend around, beginning from X, reads—Sri- 
(Durgg]a-pada-pa[rak] Ratnapure Saka 1[3}8[7]. Instead of 
Sri-Durgeg-aradhan-apta-vijayah as on No. 2, the kings 
epithet is here Sri-Drugga-pada-parah, ‘devoted to the feet’ of 
the goddess Durga’. The date is the Saka year 1387 corres- 


12° Seo K. P. Sen, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 69, 266; Vol. II, pp. 31, 50, 311- 
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ponding to 1465-66 A.D., which is one year later than that of 
the date of No. 2. 

The dates of these coins are very interesting as we have 
seen above. The king responsible for the issue of the .coins is 
no doubt Ratnapha whose name was changed to Ratnamantkya 
by the Gauda king according to the Tripura tradition, and 
from which his successors are said to have had names ending 
with the word manikya.? He is Ratnamanikya I, a second 
king of the same name having ascended the throne of Tri- 
pura in Saka 1607 (1685-86 A.D.).14 


`2. Three Coins of. Dhanyamanikya 


No. 1, Metal—silver ; Size—round, 24 mm. in diameter ; 
Weight— 10.62 grammes (164 grains) ; Provenance—not known ; 
Date not recorded. 

Obverse. Within a square field bounded on four sides by 
two straight lines with a line of sparsely placed dots between 
them, with some decorative semi-circular marks in the spaces 
beyond the lines on the border, the legend in three lines in ` 
characters of the 15-16th century A.D. 


1 §ri-sri-Dha- 

2 nyamani- 

3 Kyadevah. 

Reverse. Conventional Tripura lion, to right, within a 
circle with decorative V-marks allaround on the border outside 
the circle ; a ball-like sign to the left and a dagger-like object 
below. 

No. 2. Metal—silver ; Size—round, 23 mm. in diameter’; 
Weight—10.52 grammes (163 grains); Provenance —not 
known ; Date—not recorded. | i 


13 Ibid., Vol. I, p.67. However, the tradition is wrong as shown above. 
14 JAIB, Vol. IV, p. 193. 
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Obverse. Legend in similar characters, in three lines, 
ason No. 1, within a square field bordered by double-line, 
with a chain of V-marks beyond the lines in the four spaces on 
the border. 

Reverse. Conventional Tripura lion similar to that on 
No. 1 with ball and dagger marks, and upturned V-marks be- 
yond the’ circle around on the border. 

No. 3. Metal—silver ; Size—round, 25 mm. in diameter ; 
Weight—10.42 grammes (161 grains);  Provenance—not 
known ; Date—Saka 1412 (1490-91 A:D.). š 

Obverse. Legend in similar characters, written in four 
lines bounded by lines on the top, bottom, right and left sides 
not joining one another, with the semi-circular marks on the 
four lines, the inscribed field looking like eight-sided— 


1 Tripur-endra- 

2 $ri-sri-Dhanya-’ 

3 manikya-ri-Ka- 

4 malgdevyau. 

‘The doubly illustrious Dhanyamanikya, the lord of Tri- 
pura, and the illustrious Kamaladevi.’ | 


Reverse. Conventional Tripura lion to right, with ardha- 
candra above the legend on left, and below—Saka 1412. The 
type of the figure 2 as used here is noticed in records like the 
Mehar plate!® of Damodara, dated Saka 1156 (1234 A. D.). 

Unlike Nos. 1-2, this coin bears the date in Saka 1412 
(1490-91 A.D.) as well as the name of the queen, Kamaladevi, 
Itis sometimes suggested that Nos. 1-2 were issued by king 
Dhanyamanikya before his marriage. However, from the fact 
that the largest number of Dhanya's coins were issued in Saka 
1412 or 1490-91 A. D., it would appear that he ascended the 
throne in the said year. 


15 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 182ff. and Plate. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BUDDHIST GODS IN ў 
PALI LITERATURE’ 


JNAN RANJAN HALDAR 


Pali literature does not speak of any Supreme God. 


According to the Dighanikaya, all the gods of the Buddhists — 


are inferior to. the Buddha. The Anguttaranikaya? says that, 
though Sakka is the ruler of the gods, he is inferior to a 
Bhikkhu (who acquired Arahantship and was free from the 
defects of ordinary beings ) because he is not free from raga, 
dosa, and moha ( passion, hatred and delusion). Though the 
Brahmas’ are the highest of all gods, they are neither supreme 
nor are they creators of the universe. They are infereior to 
the Buddha. Sometimes the gods including Brahma come on 
earth to worship the Buddha and to carry out his order. 
Beings above the human level,.in certain respects, are 
regarded as gods. According to’ a late classification,’ three 


К 1 This was read at the Monthly Seminar held at the Centre of Advanced 
Study m Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, on 
26. 3. 70. 

2 PTS, Vol.I, pp. 211-23. 

3 PTS, Vol. I, pp. 144-45. 

4 See below. 

5 E.g. Visuddhimagga, PTS, Vo]. Ip. 48. When the Маћаѕатауа 
Sutta (Dighanikaya, Vol. II, pp. 253-62) was preached at Mahavana in 
Kapilavatthu, the gods of the ten thousand world-systems came to visit the 
Buddha and the monks. Of them, four gods of the Suddha а a Brahma- 
world eulogised the Buddha in verse The Devata Samyutta (Samyuttanika- 
ya, PTS, Vol. 1, pp. 1-45) and the Devata Sutta of the Afnguttaranikaya 
(Vol. III, pp. 329-44 ; Vol. IV, pp. 27-40) refer to visits paid to the Buddha 
by various deities. 

6 Khuddakapatha Commentary, PTS, р. 123. 
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kinds of Deva (gods) are found—(1) Sammutideva (conven- 
tional gods; e.g., kings and princes); Visuddhideva (beings 
who are divine by virtue of their religious merit, e. g., the 
Arahants and Buddhas) ; and (3) Uppattidevà (beings who are 
born divine). | 

The last category included various groups of gods, the 
commonest number of which 1s seven,’ viz., (1) Catummahara- 
jika, (2) Тауайтѕа, (3) Yama, (4) Tusita, (5) Nimmanarati, 
. (6) Paranimmitavasavatti, and (7) Brahmakayika. 

The Brahmakayika Deva? consist of the following twenty 
classes of Brahmis—(1)  Brahmaparisajja, (2) Brahmapurohita, 
(3) Mahabrahma, (4) Parittabha, (5) Appamanabha, (6) Abhas- 
` sara, (7) Parittasubha, (8) Appamanasubha, (9) Subhakinha, (10) 
Vehapphala, (\1) Asannasattz, (12) Aviha, (13) Atappa, (14) 
Sudassa, (15) Sudasst, (16) Akanijtha, (17) Akasanañcayatana- 
paga, (18) Viññanancayatanapaga, (19) . Akificayatanapaga, 
and (20) NMevasaññanasaññayatanapaga. 


Buddhist literature recognises the Vedic tradition of per- 
sonification and deification of natural phenomena. The Sarh- 
yuttanikáya* speaks of five groups of gods representing cloud 
spirits of the skies, called Valahakayika, whose existence is res- 
ponsible for the changes of weather. They are— . i 


1. Sitavalahaka who represent the cloud-spirits of cold- 
When they wish to regale their bodies, the weather becomes 
cool.1° They live in the Catummaharàjika-world.!! 


7. Ahguttaranik2ya, Vol. I, pp. 210, 227-28: Vol. IH, p. 287; Vol. IV, 
pp. 119, 240ff. ; Dighanikaya, Vol. 1, pp. 215-23; Majjhimanikāya, PTS, 
. Vol. I, p. 289 ; Vol. LIT, рр. 100-03, 147. 

8 See below, note 90. 

9 Vol. IU, pp. 254ff. Cf. Milindapcnha, PTS, p. 191 (Ghanika-cldou- 
Spi rits 

10 Samyuttanikaya, loc. cit. | 

11 Vibhahga Commentary, PTS, p. 519. 
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2. Urhavalahaká. Being the dweller of the Catummahi2ra 
jika-world they represent the cloud-spirits of heat. When 
they want to get delight, the weather becomes hot.!? 

3. Abbhavalahakad who are embodied in the thunder- 
clouds (cumulous clouds ) When they desire enjoyment, 
thunder-clouds appear in the sky.!* 

4. Vatavalühaká who represent the cloud-spirits of wind. 

5. Vassavalahaka who cause rain. Once one of the Vassa- 
valahaka Deva went to visit an Arahant Thera in the Himä- 
laya where he revealed himself and said that he had the power 
of causing rain. When the Elder wished to test his claim, the 
Deva sang a song, raised his hands, and rains began to fall in 
an area of three yojanas.t5 - 

Parjanya, the Vedic god of rain-cloud, is mentioned in Pali 
literature as Pajjuna. He causes rains. Whenever rains are 
wanted, prayer is offered to him. Sometimes Sakka commands 
him to pour down rain on the earth.'© He is also influenced 
by the exercise of saccakiriya (protestation of truth)" When 
he comes, he is dressed in one cloud as an undergarment and 
another cloud as an outer garment and chants the rain-song. 
He appears in the east with thunder and lightning and causes 


12 Loc. cit. 

J3 Samyuttanikaya, loc. cit. 

14 Loc. cit. 

15 This 1s one of the causes of rains; others are—the power of the 
Nagas and Supannas, an act of truth, change of weather, power of Mara, 
and iddhi-power (Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. XL, p. 
848). The Mahàüsamaya Sutta (Dighanikaya, Vol. П, p. 259) mentions 
another class of gods as Mandavalahaka (fragile clouc»spirtts). 

16 Jataka, Vol. I, pp. 329-32, When no гат fell in.Kosala for many 
days, the Buddha out of compassion for the living beings of the earth wanted 
- to cause rain. At this the yellow-stonethrone of Sakka grew hot, and he 
summoned the king of the storm-clouds (Pajjuna) to pour down rains over 
the entire kingdom of Kosala. 

17 Loc. cit. i 


~ 
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rain.? The Samyuttanikaya Commentary” says that, he is 
Vassavalahaka and dwells in the Catummaharajika-world. 
Besides the seven ptincipal groups of gods, mentioned above, 
the Mahasamaya Sutta®® speaks of some other classes. Of 
them, Pathayi-deva, Apo-devd, Tejo-deva and Vayo-deva are 
deifications of the four elements, earth, water, fire and air res- 
pectively. The Jàtakas^' contain references to the worship of 
- the fire-god Aggideva or Aggi-bhagava. He is also called Jata- 
veda and Vessanara. | 
In the Samyuttanikaya,šš the gods Candima and Suriya re- 
present respectively the Moon and the Sun. The Commentary 
on the Aggaññňa Sutta? describes the habitation and movement 
of these gods. The Sun lives in a palace of gold, which 
is covered outside with crystal, both hot, standing one yojana 
. above the abode of the moon. In size, the sun is 50 yojanas 
in diameter and 150 yojanas in circumference. The Moon-god 
Candima lives in a palace of gem, called Canda, the moon, 
the outside of which is covered with silver, both cold. In size, 
the moon is 49 yojanas in diameter, and 147 yojanas in cir- 
cumference.*5 The palace or vimana (moon) cannot move with- 
out the permission of Candima. Its movement can be stopped 
at his will.!* Candima is worshipped for getting children UT 


18 Loc. cit. 

19 Malalasekera, op. cit., p. 98. 

20 Dighanikaya, Vol. II, pp. 253-62. 

21 Eg., Јаѓака, Vol. I, pp. 214, 494 ; Vol. III, p. 16; Vol. V, p. 452 ; 
Vol. VI, p. 201 ; etc. ` 

22 Vol. I, p. 50. 

23 Dighanikaya Commentary, PTS, Vol. III, pp. 866ff. 

24 Cf. Visuddhimagga, Vol. I, р. 207 ; Vinaya Pitaka Commentary, PTS, 
` VoL I, p. 119; Suttanipata Commentary, PTS, Vol. П, p. 443; Spence 
. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 20. 

25 Loc. cit. 
26 Dhammapadatthakatha, PTS, Vol. II, pp. 143, 146; Vol. III, p. 97. 
27 Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 1. ‘ 
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‘but both Suriya and Candima are subservient to Sakka who 
sometimes stopped their journey.” | 

Adicca (Sanskrit Aditya) is mentioned in the Dighanikaya. di 
According to Buddhaghosa, he was Aditi's son (Aditya putto).*° 
He is described as tapatarm mukham (chief heat-producer) in the 
Majjhimanikaya Commentary?! | 

So far we see how natural phenomena have been personi-- 
fied and deified in Buddhist mythology. It has also been noted: 
that this conception is already found in Sanskrit literature. 
Some other Vedic gods have also been found in the Pali works, 
but their characteristics are a little modified in conformity: 
with the Buddhist conception. Most of the gods are the follow- 
ers of the Buddha, and that is why they have been moral: 


28 E.g., when he wished the Samaneras, Pandita and Sukha, to be able - 
to meditate undisturbed (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. П, p. 143; VoL. 
III, pp. 97, 208). 

29 Vol. III, p. 196. 

30 Loc. cit.; Dighanikaya Commentary, Vol. III, p. 963. In the Vedic 
literature, Aditya was the son of Aditi (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 30). . 
The Suttanipata, PTS, verse 423, states that Adicca was also the gotta-name 
of the Sakyans. According to the Vibhanga Commentary, p. 466, Adicca 
and Kondafifia were gotta-names of the Khattiyis. The Vimanavatthu Com- 
mentary, PTS, p. 115, says th t Adicca (the Sun) belong to the Gotama- 
gotta and, as the Buddha also belonged to the same gotta, he became the 
friend of Adicca, so that he was always spoken of as Adiccabandhu (Digha- 
nikaya, Vol. ПІ, p 197 ; Sutranipáta, verse 1128). In the same context, the 
Buddha is stated to have been bora in the same ariya jati and is the descen- 
.dant of the Sun or the Sunis the Buddha's orasa-putta (breast-born son) 
since he is a disciple of the Buddha. The Samyuttanikaya, Vol. 1; p. 57,. 

` states that the Buddha speaks of the Sun as mama раја which Buddhaghosa 
explains as disciple or spiritual son. 

31 Malalasekera, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 245. 4 

32 Sakka always helped good men in danger. As the Dhammapada Coin: 
mentary, Vol. I, pp. 17f., says, whea Cakkhupala became blind, Sakka led: 
him by hand and took him to Savatthi. The Jatakas contain many instances 
where Sakka rescued the good people in distress ; cf. the cases of Dham- 
mad dhaja, Guttila, Kaccáni, Sambu!à, Kusa, Mahàajanaka's mother, Canda-- 
kumara’s mother, Canda, Mahosadha, etc. 
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and are kind to good men whom they protect. For example, 
Sakka, the king of the Tavatirnsa gods, was the guardian of 
morallaw in the world. When dhamma is destroyed and 
people become unrighteous, Sakka comes down to the earth 
tosaveit by frightening them so that they may do good 
instead of evil. The .Mahakanha Jataka? says that Sakka, 
having changed Mātali into a black hound, and himself into a 
forester came to the kingdom of Usinara and ;the dog barked 
terrifying the people and devouring all the unrighteous persons. 
He was always on the side of the good against the wicked and 
helped the former to realise their goal. Instances of such acti- 
vities of Sakka are found in the Ambacora, Ayaküja, Udaya, 
Kaccani, Kama, Kamanita, Kumbha, Kelisila, Kharaputta, Culla- 
dhanuggaha, Dhajavihetha, Bilarikosiya, М anicora, Vaka, 
Sarabhanga and Sudhabhojana Jütakas. Sakka patronised good 
men and invited some such persons to his heaven, his chariot- 
eer Matali being sent to fetch them. Note the cases of a 
Mandhata, Sadhina and Nimi. 

The Pali literature speaks of a few gods who are unkind 
to men and lead а man to evil lives.*4 

Sometimes gods take human and animal forms. The Soma- 
nassa Jataka?? says that some deities in human shape traversed 
the seven ranges of hills and reached the Himalaya. The 
Vessantara Jataka?9 says that the gods took the form of red- 
deer and carried the chariot of the Buddha born as Vessan- . 
tara, when he offered four horses of his chariot to four’ 
Brahmanas. | 


33 Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 280-86. The Kelisila Jataka (No. 202) says that, 
when the Boddhisatta was born as Sakka, he in the guise of an old man 
came on the earth and frightened a bad “king by physical torture and by 
showing his vajira. | 

34 E.g., see Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 11, 100-03.. 

35 Ibid., p. 38. 

36 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 512. 
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Worship of certain tutelary gods, tree-gods, hill-gods and 
ocean-deities" are also mentioned in Buddhist literature. Of 
them, the Bhumma, Rukkha and Vemana classes are of lower 
' grades. 

Sometimes the Bodhisatta was born as tree-deities. He came 
once in the form: of the divinity of a tinduka tree. Every year 
he received an offering worth a thousand pieces of money from 
а king of Northern Paficala. When the kingdom was going to 
be ruined for his unrighteous rule, the said divinity gave him a 
good advice? The people worshipped the tree-deities for 
obtaining children.” 


Tutelary gods are generally described as the guardian gods 
of kings on the earth. The Cullakalinga Játaka** mentions 
two kinds of tutelary deities. The one for the conqueror ` 
-appears in the shape of a white bull and the other for the 
defeated appears as a black bull. The Czlavamsa** mentions 
Uppalavanna as the guardian god of Lanka and its people, 

"This guardianship was given to him by Sakka. 

The Dighanikaya*? and the Patisambhidimagga Commentary“ 
mention four great kings (cattaro Маһагајапо) who are the 
guardians of the four quarters of the world, namely, Dhatara- 
ttha of the East, Virülhaka of the South, Virüpakkha of the 
West and Vessavana or Kuvera of the North. Their retinues 
are, respectively, the Gandhabbas, Kumbhandas, Nagas and 


37 Ibid. р. 135 y Vol. IV, pp. 15-21. . 

38 Those who are reborn in heaven owing to good deeds done on the 
earth are generally entitled to dwell in vimanas (mansions). 

39 Jataka, Vol. V, p. 99. Тһе Majjhimanikaya Commentary (PTS, Vol. 
П, p. 372) mentions Vanadevatà and Rukkhadevatg. 

40 Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 294. 

41 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 5. 

42 See Ch. 83, verse 49. 

43 Vol. II, pp. 207f., 257-58 ; Vol. III, pp. 194f. 

44 PTS, Vol. III, p. 613. 
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Yakkbas. They are the protectors*® of the Buddha from 
the moment of his conception in his mother's womb, and the 
Atanatiya Sutta says that they protect not only the Buddha, but 
also his followers.*e | 

Buddhist mythology speaks of different kinds of heavens. 
which are divided into two worlds—(1) Devaloka and Brahma- 
loka. The gods living in the first are lower than those 
(Brahmas) who live in the second. The gods of the Devaloka 
are not free from desire. It is said?" that the Nandana park of 
the Tavatinsa-devaloka is the place of amusement for the gods. 
It is so called because it causes delight in the heart of all who 
visit iL^ In the Jataka, it is. mentioned that there isa 
Nandanavana in each Devaloka. The Dhammapada Commen- 
fary? and the Anguttaranikaya®™ state that the Sayampabhi. 
(self-radiant) class of Devas enjoy fivefold pleasures of the 
sense in the Nandanavana and become glad and contented. 

The Kakkaru Jataka™ mentions some _terrestrial deities, 
along with the four divine beings, who wear wreaths made of 
the heavenly kakkdru flowers and descended from the Tavatim- 
sa-world to attend a great festival at Varanasi. 

The gods have their respective dwelling places which are 
named according to.their class-names.9 Of these, those who 


45 Dighanikaya, Vol. II, pp. 257f. 
46 Ibid., Vol. ШІ, pp. 194-204; Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. П, p. 
146; Vol. ПІ, p.96. 

47 Nate sukham pajananti ye na passanti Nandanam | 
dvàsam naradeyanam tidasànam yasassinan=ti || 
(Samyuttanikaya, Vol. I, p. 5 ;'Vol. V, p. 242). 

48 Jataka, Vol. V, p. 158. | 

49 Sabba-devalokesu hi Nandanavanam atthi yeya (Vol. I, р. 49). 

50 Vol. П, p. 266. 

51 Vol. ПІ, p. 40. 

52 Vol. ПІ, р. 58. 

53 See above. 
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live іп the sky and on the earth аге conscious of ће earth, and 
are subject to grief and lamentation like ordinary human 
beings, while the gods who are free from attachment are not 
subject to grief, but are conscious of it and have knowledge of 
the impermanence of things. | 

The six classes of Devas, who have strong faith in the 
Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, claim to have acquired the 
stage of sotapanna. and are destined for the attainment of 
sambodhi, They are not, therefore, liable to fall into hell.55 
They, especially the Catummaharajika and Tavatimsa gods, 
take interest in the doings of men. They come to the earth to 
show reverence to good men.’ 

Though the gods possessing miraculous power can shake 
the еагіһ $ they are not free from death. Their lease of life 
vary according to the merits they earn. 

However, the gods are born full of youth and free from 
illness till the moment of their death. They die for the follow- 
ing reasons—(1) exhaustion of life, merit or food ; (2) failing, 
through forgetfulness, to eat ; and (3) jealousy at the glory of 
another which leads to апрег. At the time of their death, 
five signs appear on them—(l) their clothes get soiled, 
(2) flowers worn by them fade, (3) sweat exudes from their arm- 
pits, (4) their bodies become colourless, and (5) they become 
restless on their seats.$? 


54 Dighanikaya, Vol. 1}, pp. 139-40. 
55 -Anguttaranikaya, Vol. III, p. 333. 
^56 Khuddakapatha Commentary, pp. 120-22. 

51 Dighanikaya, Vol. 11, p. 108. ' 

58. Е. р., Anguttaranikaya, Vol. І, pp. 213-14; Vol. IV, pp. 252-54; 
Vibha&ga, pp. 422-23 ; Kathavatthu, pp. 207-08 ; Dighanikaya Commentary, 
Vol. li, pp. 472, 647; Compendium of Philosophy, PTS ed., pp. 140-41 ;- 
Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. VI, p. 364 ; also see below. 

59 Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. VI, p. 173. 

60 Dighanikaya Commentary, Vol. VII, pp. 427f. 
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The number of personal gods, most of whom hold particular 
offices, is limited. Besides, many sons of gods are mentioned ;*' 
but the names and offices of all of them are not known. How- 
ever, it is evident that the gods are not immortal, though the 
offices held by them remain even after their death. “These are 
managed by other gods who are born in heavens owing to 
good deeds done on the earth. For instance, Sakka indicates 
the rank or position of the king of Tavatimsa-gods and is not a 
personal name. Whoever comes to the Tavatimsa to rule over 
it will be called Sakka. ' As the universe consists of many 
cakkavalas*? and there is a Tavatinsa-devaloka in each cakkavala 
and each Tavatimsa is ruled by a Sakka, the number of Sakkas 
(i. e. the kings of the Tavatimsa-devalokas) is many. Besides, 
there are many Sakkas in each cakkavala within a world-cycle 
(i. e. the life-term of a single world- -system or cakkavala). The 
Anguttaranikaya® states that the Buddha, the Exalted One, 
became Sakka, king of the gods, for "He six times. The 
Mandhata Jataka™ tells a story that king Mandhata went to 
the Tavatimsa-devaloka, where he was received by the then 
Sakka and given a half share to rule over the Tavatimsa-gods 
for the life-term of 36 Sakkas. The Sadhina Jataka® says that 
as Sadhina, the king of Mithila, kept fast-day vows, he was 
given the half share of Tàvatimsa and ruled there as 8 co-ruler. 


ГА 


' 61 E.g., J2taka, Vol: VI, p. 484, where it is said that sixty thousand 
sons of the gods were destined to rebirth and descended on the earth with the 
birth of the Buddha as Vessantara. 

62 Visuddhimagga, Vol. I, p. 207 ; Vinaya CORREOS Vol. I, p: 120; 
Suttaniptia Commentary, Vol. IV, p. 443. 

63 Vol. IV, p. 89 (chattimsakkhattum kho panahatn өөө Sakko ahosim 
devanam indo) ; Jataka, Vol. IV, p. 180, where it is said that the Buddha, in 
a previous birth, was Sakka who came in disguise to the kingdom of Usinara 
to frighten the unrighteous people. ' 

64 Jataka, Vol. II, p. 312. 

65 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 357. 
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for 700 heavenly years. The Sudhabhojana Jataka® says that a 
wealthy man of Vàrànasi was reborn as Sakka because he had 
given away his wealth. It is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that sometimes Sakka sent nymphs to the earth for 
destroying the virtue of men because the meritorious people 
may make his position as Sakka insecure by the power of their 
virtue. The Alambusa Jataka*' says that Alambusa, a lovely 
nymph, was sent to destroy the virtue of Isisinga who was 
dwelling in the Himalaya region with all his senses subdued. 
Thus it is found that, whereas Indra called Sakra, in Bráhma- 
nical literature, is one person and the ruler of all the Devas, 
Sakka in Pali literature is not one and does not rule over all 
the Devas of different heavenly worlds.®8 

As Sakka enjoyed a particular status, Candima and Suriya 
are also associated with positions or posts which could be 
Occupied after their death by others doing good work.9? The. 
Bilarikosiya Játaka" says that a wealthy man, having once 
given alms, became the Moon-god. The Sudhabhojana Jataka™- 
says that Moggallana was also reborn as Candima: 

Goddesses are rarely mentioned in Pali literature. Only: 
two individual goddesses, namely Lakkhi'? and Manimekhala?* 


66 Ibid, Vol. V, p. 383 ; cf. Vol. IV, p. 63; also Vol. I, pp. 349-54. 

67 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 152. [Similar stories are known from Bráhmapical! 
literature. —Ed. ] 

68 The Samyuttanikaya, Vol. I, pp. 228-31, says that one can acquire 
the position of Sakka if he observes the seven vows (vatapadünl) on the 
earth, viz., to maintain hus parents, to revere his elders, to utter no slauder, 
to be free from avarice, inclination to generous donations, open-handed 
liberality and kindness, to speak the truth, and to be free from anger. 

69 Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 63, 69. 

70 Loc. cit. . 

71 ibid., Vol. V, pp. 386, 412. | А 

72 J. К. Haldar in Foreigners іп Ancient India апа Laksmi and Sarasvati 
in Art and Literature,ed. D. C. Sircar, pp. 142-47. 

73 Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 135 ; Vol. IV, pp. 15-21. 
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hold some offices. The Buddhist works speak of many 
daughters of the gods, most of whom belong to the Tavatimsa- 
devaloka which they occupy for their meritorious deeds done 
on the earth. The Jatakas? state that they sometimes fall in 
love with men. Though the Mother goddess is not found in 
Buddhist conception, the Pali literature mentions Candi, the 
Mother goddess of Brahmanical literature, who is treated here 
as a deity of bad temper and is called Alakkhi.”® 

Manimekhala, the goddess of ocean, protected virtuous 
people who suffered from shipwreck. On the other hand, 
Lakkhi, the goddess of beauty and fortune, possesses wisdom 
and is regarded as the goddess of wisdom like Sarasvati, the 
goddess of learning, wisdom, etc., of the Brahmanical litera- 
ture. She is also considered a supreme goddess because she 
is the symbol of earned merit which enables one to get 
supreme knowledge. This conception tends to become even- 
tually that of the female principle of the Adi-Buddha in later 
Mahayana Buddhism.” | 

As mentioned above, the Brahmakayika gods are higher 
than the gods of the Devaloka. They, according to their merit 
produced from different kinds of jhana, occupy different 
Brahmalokas. The Buddhist Brahmaloka (Brahma-world) 
mentioned in Pali literature is quite different from that of the 
Brahmanical literature. The conception of Brahma as the 
creator of the universe’® and the philosophical idea of one’s. 
union with Brahma for the highest good, was discarded by 
the Buddha. He speaks of many Brahmas ; but none of them 


74 Ibid , Vol. 1, p. 110; Vol, П, pp. 30, 176. 
75 Jüiaka, Vol. IV, p. 378. 
76 J.R. Haldar, op. cit., p. 145. 
77 Alice Getty, Gods of Northern Buddhism, p. 3. | 
78 E.g., Dighanikaya, Vol. I, p. 18 (where Brahma is described as 
vasavatti issaro Кайа nimmat, etc.) ; cf. Vol. ПІ, p.28. 
4 ; 
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is regarded as the highest being in creation." According to 
chim, the union with Brahma meant association with him im 
his world,?? and this sort of union is not the highest good: ` o 

Unlike the gods of the Devå-world the denizens of the 
"Brahma-world*? are free from sensual desires. No woman: is 
found in the Brahmaloka.* But developing jhána on the earth, 
women can be born among the Brahmaparisajja,°° the lowest 
-denizens of the nine ordinary Brahmalokas. 

According to the Majjhimanikdya® and the Visuddhimagga,?' 
those who give up their attachments to sense-desires and medi- 
(аќе оп metta (love), karu;i (pity, mudita (sympathy) and 
upekkha (equanimity) arc reborn m the Brahma-world. 
According to the' Jatakas, the Bodhisattas practised medita- 
tion and consequently were born in the said world. 





79 See, hcwever, Afiguttaranikaya, Vol. V, pp. 59f., where Mahabrahma 


is spoken of asthe highest denizen of the Sahassalokadhütu (yàvat sahassa- 


lokadhatu, Mahabrahma tattha aggam akkhayati) ; but he, too, is. impsrma- 
nent (Mahabrahmano pi atthi eva annathattam, айм viparinàmo). 

80 The denizens of Brahmaloka are called Brahmakayika (see above); 
Anguttaranikaya, Vol.I,p. 210; this term, according to the Patisambhida- 
magga Commentary, Vol. Ш, p.613, is applied to those beings who are ready 
to live with Brahma (Brahmakaya Brahmaghataya niyuttà ti Brahmakayika). 

81 E.g, see Añguttaranikaya, Vol. V, pp.59f. It lies in the attainment 
of ‘nibbana (J. R. Haldar, in JA/H, Vol. HI, p. 108). ap ы а 

82 This has been regarded as Ше highest of the celestial worlds. It con- 
sists of twenty heavens (Majjhimanikaya, Vol. I, p. 289; Compendium of 
Philosophy, Oxford, p. 142 ; Vibhatga, рр. 422-26). These are divided into 
two classes—(1) Rupaloka (the material world) and (2) ` Arupaloka (thé 1m- 


material world). Only four heavens belong to thé second. group. and they’ 


are regarded as higher than the material worlds. 

83. Vibhaiga Commentary, p. 437 ; see Jataka, Vol. IV, р. 378, where 
Ditthamangalskaé is spoken of as Mahábrahmabhariyà; thus this Jateka 
may suggest that the Mahabrahmas have wives. А 

84 Dhammapadajthatkatha, Vol. І, p. 270. 

:85 Vibhaañga Commentary, pp. 431f. 
_.86 -PIS,. Vol. II, pp. 194-95. 
87 See pp. 199-200, 415. Cf. Journ: Pali, Text. Soc., 1884, p. 160. 
88 Е. р. /ataka, Vol. II, pp. 43, 69, 90, etc. 
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The sole food 8° of the Brahmas is trance which is full of 
bliss (sappitikajjhana). In accordance with the practices of 
Jhana, they belong to different grades. We have mentioned 
above twenty classes of Brahma, of whom the first 16 classes 
are Rüpa-Brahmas and the rest Arupa-Brahmàs.*? Those of the 
first category belong to four kinds of jhana.! Brahmas of the 
first jhana are;—(1) Brahmaparisajjá, (2) Brahmapurohita, and 
(3) Mahabrahma. They are different in body, but uniform in 
intelligence. Those who practise the second jhana possess differ- 
ent kinds of lustre. They are—(4) Parittabha (Brahmas of 
minor lustre), (5) Appamanabha (those of infinite lustre), and (6) 
Abhassara (radiant Brahmas). Brahmas of the third trance are 
of different grades of beauty—(7) Parittasubha l(Brahmàs of 
minor beauty), (8) Appamanasubha (those of immeasurable 
beauty) and (9) Subhakinha (those of complete beauty) The 
fourth trance produces the following Brahmas—(10) Veha- 
pphala (Brahmas of great reward), (11) Asafifiasatta (uncon- 
cious beings), (12) Aviha (the immobile beings), (13) Atappa 
(theserene beings) (14) Sudassa (the beautiful beings), 
(15) Sudassi (beings who have clear sight), and (16) Akanitthà 
(the supreme beings). Of these, 12to 16 are of pure abode 
(Suddhavasakayika Deva). 

The Arüpa-Brahmas, higher than the Rupa-Brahmas, 
are of the following grades. Akasanaficayatana-Brahmas be- 
long to the sphere of the conception of infinite space, Viñña- 
naficàyatana to infinite consciousness, Akiñcaññayatana to 
nothingness and Nevasaüfianásafifíayatana to the conception 
of neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. 


89 Samyuttanikaya Commentary, Vol. 1, p. 161. See ibid., pp. 158f., 
where Mahabrahma is said to be invited to partake of food and drinks, but 
not of sacrifices ( Malalasekera, op. cif., Vol. II, p. 336). 

90 E. g. Majjhimanikaya, Vol. L p. 289. ` 

91 Vibhašñga, PTS, pp. 424-25 ; Compendium of Philosophy, p. 139. 
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` I have elsewhere?? discussed how, according to the Pali 
works, spheres from the Vehapphala to Nevasaññanasaññaya- 
tana are not under the cycles of destruction and renovation. 
But the Brahmas of these worlds enjoy different terms of life.?* 
This suggests that, though these worlds are never destroyed, 
the denizens are not 1mmortal. 

The Brahmas are the followers of the Buddha. The Vinaya 
Commentary™ mentions a Mahabrahma who wasa khinasava. 
Names of the Pacceka-Brahmàs?* are found in the texts. Of 
them, Subrahma and Suddhavasa went to see the Buddha. 
When they saw that the Buddha was in meditation, they went 
to visit another Brahma, who was infatuated with his own, 
power and glory, and challenged him to the performance of 
miracles , they excelled him and converted him to the faith of. 
the Buddha ** The designation Pacceka-Brahmá was apparent- 
ly coined after Pacceka-Buddha. 

The texts represent Brahmas as visiting the earth and taking 
an interest in human affairs. Thus, to dispel the heresies of 
king Алдай, Narada, the great Brahma, descends from the 
Brahma-world. When the Buddha hesitates to preach his 
doctrine, because of its profundity, Sahampati requests him 
to preach it for the welfare of the world.? Illuminating Jeta- 


92 JAIH, Vol. IIl, p. 109, note 11. 

93 Veh:pphala and Asafifiasatta Devas enjoy 500 kappas, Aviha 1,000, 
Atappá 2,000, Sudas: а 4,000, Sudas.18,000, Akanittha 16,000, Aka dnafi- 
cáyatana Brahmas 20,000, Viññan m.ayatana 40,000, Akincaiüayatana 
60.000 and Nevasafinaiasafifayatanapaga 80,000 kappas. Cf., e.g. 
Vibhatga, pp. 425-26; Anguttaranikàya, Vol. 1, p. 267 ; Vol. 11, pp. 128-29 ; 
Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 142-43 ; Dighanik2ya Commentary, PTS, Vol. 
III, p. 740 ; Karhayatthu, PTS, p. 208. 

94 PTS, Vol. I, p. 131. 

95 Samyuttanikiya, Vol. I, pp. 146ff. 

96 Loc. cit. 

97 Jasaka, Vol. VI, рр. 242f. 


98 E.g., Dighanikaya, Vol. Н, p. 36 ; also Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. 
П, p. 30, note 4. 
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vana with the effulgence of his body, Sahampati visited the 
Buddha on several occasions. It is said that a whole Cakka- 
yala°9 could be illuminated by only one of his fingers. 

“The Brahmas are also represented as visiting the deva- 
worlds. Sanaükumara, assuming the form of Paficasikha,!9 
was present at an assembly of the Távatimsa gods, where he 
praised the Buddha and referred to his teachings. 

As said above, all types of gods are inferior to the Buddha. 
Their supremacy is not found in the early Buddhist mythology. 
We shall see whether there is any characteristic of supremacy 
in the Buddha. He is superior to all beings, human and divine, 
by his knowledge of the Truth Dhamma, The difference be- 
tween the gods and the Buddha lies in the fact that the gods rule 
over their respective worlds whereas the Buddha rules over the 
whole universe. Buddha is not a proper, but a generic, name or 
an appellative applied to a being who has attained Enlighten- 
ment, 

The Buddha is the embodiment of knowledge. He appears 
on the earth when knowledge is necessary for human and 
divine life. He is not born in the early period of a kappa 
‘when people live longer than one hundred thousand years 
because, during this period, they are not able to recognise the 
nature of old age and death and therefore are not benefited 
by his preaching. He is born on the earth when men live not 
less than one hundred years and not more than ten thousand, 
The Buddha may be regarded as an avatara, and the 
Puranas!” actually speak of him as one of the avataras 
of Visnu, the supreme Brahmanical god. In the Brahmanical 


99 'Samyuttanikaya Commentary, Vol. I, p. 1581Malalasekera, ор. cit., 
Vol. II, p 338, note 26). 

100 Dighanikaya op. cit, pp. 211ff 

101 Buddhavamsa Commentary, PTS, pp. 158f 

102 A.B Keith and A. J. Carnoy, The Mythology of All Races, Vol. 
V], p. 168. 
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literature, both Narayana and the Buddha possess 32 marks 
of the Great Man.!® 

Even though the Buddhist doctrine is based upon the 
theory of kamma, and a man gets rewards or his prayer is 
granted according to his meritorious deeds, there is a helief 
mentioned in the Samyuttanikaya'™ that those who take refuge 
unto the feet of the Buddha are released from danger. Thus 
the gods Cand.ma and Suriya, being seized by Rahu, prayed to 
the Buddha for protection and the latter commanded Ràhu to 
release them. Rahu. though he is a chief of the asuras. obeyed 
because he was afraid of the Buddha. This fact shows that 
the Buddha is not only a preacher of the Truth, but is also a 
supreme authority controlling the universe and protecting the 
good from danger. 

Pali literature does not mention a creator-god ; but it gives 
some characteristics of Supreme God to the Buddha. He is 
omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient. No evil power 
defeats him. Like the supreme god of Brahmanical litera- 
ture, the Buddha commands over all. He is ‘world- 
knower’ (loka-vidi).‘°° The ñana is one of his four illimitables. 
He uses one of the three ways for converting people, i.e. by 
exhibition of miraculous powers (iddhipatihdriya), by reading 
their thoughts (adesanapatihariya , or teaching them what is 
beneficial to them according to their character and tempera- 
ment (anusasani patihariya , the ‘last method being used 
frequently.. Не can see everything by means of the radiance 
of his body. 

The Buddha possesses ten powers consisting of perfect 


103 Loc. cit. 

104 Vol. I, pp. 50-51 ; cf. A. B. Keith and A. J. Carnoy, op. cit., p. 192. 

105 T. O. Lig, Buddhism and its Mythology of Evils, p. 116. This 
epithet was applied also to the Arahant according to the Samyuttanikaya 
Vol. 1, p. 62; Vol. V, pp. 197, 343. 

106 Buddhavamsa Commentary, p. 34. 
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comprehension in the ten fields of knowledge. Не can 
digest the food of the devas or which contains the оја put into 
it by the devas.*? Не defeats Mara’s forces and attains to 
supreme perfection in all knowledge and virtue at the foot of 
the Bodhi tree.1?? The Suttanipata Commentary"? says that the 
Buddha has the power of love which is so great that no evil 
action shows its results in his presence. Не loves men and 
prefers to accept the offer of food by poor men 1 

The Buddhavamsa Commentary“ says that the Buddha is 
immune from the four dangers— ‘no misfortune can befall the 
four requisities intended for a Buddha ; no one can encompass 
his death ; no injury can befall any of his thirty-two Mahapuri- 
salakkhana or eighty anuvyafijana ; nothing obstructs his aura’. 

All these characteristics of the Buddha remind us of the 
Supreme God of the Brahmanical literature. Не is like the 
Absolute of the Upanisads, possessing all the characteristics of 
the Supreme God except one, 1. е. the power of creation. 
Besides, in the Dighanikaya,* the Buddha himself announces 
his supremacy over the world by roaring ‘the lion’s roar’. 


107 Anguttaranikaya, Vol. V, p. 33; Majjhimanikaya, Vol. I, p. 69 ; etc, 

108 Suttanipata Commentary, Vol. I, p. 154. 

109 Malalasekera, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 297. 

110 Vol. II, p. 475. 

111 Dhammapadatjhakatha, Vol. П, p. 135. 

112 See p. 248. 

113 Vol. II, p. 15 (aggo--'ham asmi lokassa, Jettho —' ham asmi lokassa 
зеро han asmi lokassa, ayam antima Jati, natthi dani punabbhavo). 


THE STORY OF SAMUDRAMANTHANA 


Sm, BANDANA CHATTERJI 


Samudramanthana or the Churning of Ocean is a legend of 
‘great importance, and almost all the writers of Sanskrit litera- 
ture were fully acquainted with it. None of them, however, 
has narrated the story in full. From the literary references 
available to us, we obtain the following points in respect of the 
legend: (1) The ocean was churned by the Devas and the 
Asuras.» (2) The churning of the ocean was done by using 
Mount Mandara as the churning stick and the serpent Vasuki 
as the churning rope.* (3) During the churning, Visnu 
supported the Mandara mountain on his back in the form of a 
Knrma or tortoise. (4) From the churned ocean came out 


1 Urubhanga (Uru ) in Bhásanatakacakra, ed. Devadhar, Poona (1962), 
29 ; Kumarasambhaya in Kalidása Granth@yalt, ed. Caturvedi, Aligarh (Sarn- 
vat 2019), 8.23 ; Kirdtarjuniya (Ku 4@t.), Chowkhamba, Benares (1961), 5.30; 
Bhattikavya (Bharti ), ed. Shesaraja Sharma Shastri, Benares (1952), 10.59; 
Harsacarita (Harsa.), ed. P. V. Kane, Delhi, 1965, Ch. 4 (p. 11, 1.27 ; p. 17, 
1.4); K@dambari (Kad.), ed. K. P. Parab, Bombay (1948), I, p. 123, 1.4 ; p. 
177,1.5 ; p. 311,12. | 

2 Ura., 29; Raghuvamía (Ragh.), ed. Siddhantavagisa, Nakipur (1330 
B. S.), 4.27 ; Sifup@lavadha (S'if.), ed. Kak and Shastri, Srinagar (1935), 
20.56 ; Kirdt., 5.30 ; 9.28 ; Јапакіћагспа (Јдп.), ed. Shri Krishna Dasa, 
Allahabad (1966), 2.10; 18.46; Harsa, Ch. 1 (p. 10, 1.1), Ch. 3 (p. 44, 1.26; 
p. 51, 1.8); Ch. 6 (p. 45, 1.4) ; Kad. I, p. 110, 13; p. 113, 1.1;р. 128, 1.5; 
р. 158, 1.3 ; p. 226, 1.6 ; p. 415, 1.1 ; p. 415, 1.2 ; p. 466, 1.4; Dafakumara- 
carita (Раї.), Nirnayasàgara, Bombay (1951), 1.1 (p.2, 1.4); Vasavadattà 
(Vas ), Chowkhamba, Benares, 1954, р. 21, 11.1, 3; p. 236, 1.4; Anarghara- 
ghava (Anargh.), ed. Premachandra Tarkavagisa, Calcutta, Saka 1782, Act 
1,р. 13 ; Act 7, pp. 200, 201; Suryasiaka (Sur.), Nirnayaságara, Bombay 
(1927), 72; Naisadhacarita (Nai.), Nirnayasazara (1952), 451; 11.62; 
1.1( 8, 


4 3 Nlitifataka (Niti.), ed D. D. Kosambi, Bombay (1946), 68; Anargh., 
Act 7, pp. 15, 200. 
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several articles considered as precious, of which Varuni (the 
‘goddess of wine)*, Laksmi (the goddess of beauty and pros- 
perity),> Kaustubha (a precious stone) Kalaktta (poison),’ 
Kalpavrksa (ог Parijata tree)?. the horse Uccaihéravas,? the 
Moon, the Apsarases,! the elephant Airavata,? Dhanvantari 
(the divine physician),? and Amrta (nectar)! are mentioned in 
early Sanskrit Kavyas. (5) Siva swallowed the dreadful 
poison, Kalakuta, and placed the Moon on his head.!^ (6) 
Narayana accepted Laksmi as his consort!® and the jewel 


4 Harsa., Ch. 2 (p. 34. 1.1) ; Kad, I (p. 41, 1.1 ; p. 225, 1.5). 

5 Ragh,16.79 ; Bhatti , 10.59 ; Harsa., Ch. 1 (p 9, 1.13), Ch. 2 (p. 32, 
1.19 ; p. 33, 1.29 ; p. 35, 1.10), Ch. 4 (p. 1, 1.6; p. 6, 1.93 p 11, 1.1, Ch. 5 
(p. 28, 1.36), Ch. 6 (p. 45, 1.23), Ch. 7 (p. 56, 1.17 ; p. 63, 1.22) ; Каа., I (p. 
8, 1.2: n 228, 1.6 ; p 418, 1.6); Nai., 2.19 ; 6.80; 10.115; Sur., 43 ; Anargh., 
Act 7, pp. 190, 201, 236. 

6 Нага . Ch.2 (p 33. 129) ; Ch. 4 (p. 17, 14); Kad., I (p. 225. 1.5); 
.Nai., 21.106 ; Mahaviracarita (Maha.), ed. Ratnam Aiyar and Rangacharya 
(Saka 1832), 1 23 ; Sūr.. 43 ; Anargh., Act 7, pp. 190, 236. 

7 Kad,I(p 225, 1.5, ; Nai., 1.113 ; Venisamhara, ed. G. V. Devasthali, 
Nasik (1953), 69 ; Nui, 71. 

8 Ragh., 16.79 ; Anargh , Act 7, p. 190 ; Harga., «Ch. 2 (р. 34, 1.1), Ch. 
4 (р. 17, 1.4) ; Kad., I, p. 41, 115; p. 225, 1.5. p. 311, 1.2. 

9 Nai, 1.64; 16.25; 1.109; Kád., I (o. 177, 1.7 ; p. 225, 1.5 ; p. 177, 
1.5). | 

10 Карћ., 1.12;134; 5714., 11.8; Kirat,, 9.28 ; Bhajfi., 1059; Harga., 
Ch 7 «p. 62, 1.13), Ch. 4 (p. 17, 1.4) ; Kad , I (p. 225, 1.5; p. 415, 1.25; p. 5, 
verse, 13): Nagananda, ed Toraskar and Deshpande, Bombay, 1953, Act 2, 
p. 56 ; Nal., 1.8 ; 1.64; 1.113 ; 4.48, 51,60; 11 62; 21106; 22.133; Jan., 
2.11 ; Maha., 1.23 ; Anargh , Act 2, p. 54 ; Pattcatantra, ed. Shyamacharana 
.Pandeya, D:lhi (1967). Mitrabheda, p. 103. 

11 Kad., I (p. 370, 1.5). 

12 Nai., 1.108. 

13 Harsa., Ch. 5 (p. 27. 1.5) ; Anargh., Act 7, p. 190. 

14 Bhatg., 2.39 ; Kad, І (p. 228, 1.6) : Harsa., Ch. 2 (р. 34, 1.1) ; 
Nai., 8.30 ; 20.22 ; Nut , 71 ; Vas., p. 217, 1.3. 

15 Kad. I, p. 235, 1.5 ; Vas., p. 19, I.1 ; Nai., 4.48, 50 ; 16.30 ; 18.34; 
22.83 ; 22.117 ; Sur., 42. 

16 Harsa ,'Ch. 3 (p. 40, 1.24); Anargh., Act 7, р. 236. 
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Kaustubha was taken by him as a decoration for his breast. 
(7) The gods drank the nectar! which Visnu distributed. 
among them by assuming a charming feminine form to deceive 
the demons. (8) Narayana, by means of his Sudarśana- 
cakra, cut off the head of the demon Rahu who was about to 
drink the nectar in the guise of a god.!? A few literary refer- 
ences are also available, in which the story of the churning of 
Ocean is just mentioned.?? 
The oldest extant version of the legend of Samudraman- 
thana is found in the Ramayana™ and the Mahabhzrata." 
According to the Mahabharata, the story is as follows. Once 
the gods, being eager to gain Amrta, assembled on the peak of 
Mount Mandara or Meru which was bedecked with gold and 
was rich with divine herbs and various kinds of creepers and 
was the resort of the Devas, Gandharvas and Apsarases. 
Finding the gods in a pensive mood, Narayana asked Brahman 
to churn the ocean with the help of the gods and the Asuras 
(cf. devair - аѕиға-ѕатрћаі = са mathyatam kalas-odadhih). In 
order to make Mount Mandara the churning rod, the gods 
wanted to uproot it, but failed. So they approached Visnu, 
who was found seated near Brahman, and appealed to both of 
them to help them. Visnu then asked the serpent Ananta to. 
help. After the mountain, had been uprooted by Ananta, the 
gods came with the serpent and the mountain to the sea-shore- 
and asked permission of tbe ocean for churning «its waters. 
This they received on the condition that they would give it a 


17 Nai., 4.62. 

18 Kad,I, р. 21, 1.2. 

19 S'ií.,20.78 ; 14. 78 , Kad ‚1 (p. 4, verse 7). 

20 Balacarita in Bhasangtakacakra, op. cit., 1.22 ; Nai.,11.103 ; 12.74; 
22 43; Harsa., Ch 3 (p. 43, 1.10), Ch. 4 (p. 7, 1.30); Kad., I, p. 62, 1:65. 
p. 115,14 ; p. 385, 1,6 ; and so on. 

21 Ramayana (Rám.), Baroda, 1.44. 14-27. | 

22 Mahabharata (Mbh.), Poona, 1.15.5-13 5 16.1-40 ;.17.1-30. 
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share of the nectar which they would obtain. At the request 
of the gods, the king of tortoises agreed to hold the mountain 
on his back. Indra then placed the Mandara on his back. 
With the Mandara as churning staff and Ananta as cord, the 
gods began to churn the ocean with the help of the Asuras, 
Danavas and Naga kings. The latter held the head of the 
serpent, whereas the former stood by its tail. In the course 
of churning, masses of black vapour and flames emitted from 
its mouth, and these turned into clouds with lightning and 
refreshed the tired gods with showers. From the top of the 
rotating mountain, heaps of flowers fell down upon the gods 
and demons. A noise resembling the rumbling of the clouds 
arose from the ocean. Various kinds of aquatic animals were 
crushed by the moving mountain, and trees fell from its top 
into the waters along with the birds residing on them. A fire 
broke out due to the friction between the trees, and the said 
birds were burnt to ashes. The fire was extinguished by Indra 
by showers of rain. "Various trees and medicinal herbs fell 
down from the mountain into the ocean and their fluids, 
having the properties of Amrta, mingled with the waters 
together with the essence of gold. Mixed with various juices, 
the waters changed into milk from which came out gArta. The 
exhausted gods then went to Brahman and informed him that 
they would not be able to get nectar without Narayana’s help. 
At Brahman's request, Visnu gave them strength so that they 
might churn the ocean further. When the gods recommenced 
churning, there came out from the ocean first the brilliant 
Soma or the Moon, and then, one after another, the white- 
garmented Laksmi, the goddess Sura, the white horse and the 
gem Kaustubha. The shining Kaustubha went to the chest of 
Narayana and the goddess Laksmi together with the goddess 
^ Sura, the Moon and the horse went to the abode of the gods 
by the path of the Sun. Then Dhanvantari arose. with a white 
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pitcher full of Ата in his hand. The Danavas wanted to 
have it for themselves. In order to deceive them, Narayana 
approached them in the form of a beautiful damsel. They 
were charmed with her beauty and did not hesitate to give 
Amrta to her. On realising their foolishness, they attacked the 
gods. But Visnu, disguised as a female and accompanied by 
Nara, managed to take away the nectar from them and give it 
to the gods who drank it. The demon Rahu also began to 
drink the nectar in the guise of a god. But the Sun and Moon 
recognised him and informed Visnu who at once cut off his 
head with his Sudargana when the nectar had just reached his 
throat Then the head of Rahu, fell down on the ground like 
the peak ofa mountain. Even to this day, Rahu swallows the 
Sun and Moon during the solar and the lunar eclipse respec- 
tively. Then Narayana gave up his female form and began to 
fight with the Dinavas in the fierce battle on the sea-shore 
between the gods and the demons over the nectar. The gods, 
after their victory in the battle, put Mount Mandara at its own 
place and left for their ubode. 

There are some variations of this story in different editions 
of the Mahabharata. Thus, in the southern recension,” it is 
said that among the various gems that arose from the churning, 
visa or poison was the first and Siva drank it for the safety of 
the world at the request of Brahman. Thereafter came out the 
goddess Jyestha who wore а black garment and was decorated 
with various kinds of ornaments. Some editions*™ include among 
the gems the Parijata tree, the cow Surabhi and the elephant 
Airavata, and also state that the poison Kalakuta, giving 
out dense smoke, enveloped the world and burnt it and, at 


23 Mbh., ed. P. P. S. Sastri, Madras, 1931, 1.13.19-26, 45-46, 50-52. 

24 Mbh. (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1839), 1.18 ; p.42 ; cf. Gia Press ed, 
Gorakhpur, Vikrama 2013 (1.18.40-43) in which the verse mentioning Рагі- 
jata and Surabhi is stated to be spurious. 
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Brahman’s entreaty, Siva swallowed it for the safety of crea- 
tion and held it'in Kis throat and was therefore called 
Nilakantha (one with blue throat). But all these verses are 
spurious according to the Poona edition.*® However, as this 
edition is prepared after consulting early manuscripts, our study 
should be based on it. 

The story occurs with some variations in a number of the 
Purānas* as well as in the Ramayana? and the Harivaría." 
The story as found in the Matsya Purana closely resembles that 
in the Mahabharata. Among the Puranas, the Brahma, Brahma- 
valvarta, Garuda, Kalika and Devibhagavata give the story in 
short. 

The critical Baroda edition of the Ramayana refers neither 
to the poison Halahala nor to Visnu’s assumption of the form 
of a tortoise for bearing Mt. Mandara on his back and the 
distribution of Amrta among the gods 1n the guise of a female. 
The episodes, found in the other editions of the Ramayana, 


25 The passage pragrasal loka-raks-ürtham Brahmano vacanac = Chiyah 
ig not mentioned even as spurious. 

26 · Matsya (Mat.), Vagava-i (У.йза.) Press, Calcutta, 47 ; 2.9; 250; 
251; Agni (Ag.), Vunga, 3; 276. 10-16; Brahma, V«üga., 106.2.10; 
Brahmavaivarta (Brahmavai ), V.ga., Prakra-kh., 38. 55-60, Visnu (Vis.), 
Май za., 1. 9.31-108 ; Vayu (Va), Vahga., 54. 49-94 ; Bhagavata (Rhag.), Nim- 
barkaérama Press, Calcutta, 1. 3. 16-17 ; 8. 5.9-1058.6; 8.7; 8.8,8.9; 
Padma (Pad.), Vañoa., Srsti-kh., 4; Bhümi-kh., 119. 5-8 ; Svurga-kh., 41; 
Brahma-kh., 8—10; Uttara-kh., 231-32; Skanda, Vuhga., Kasj-kh., 1. 9. 
3+ 1:50. 15-17; Prabhása-kh., Prabba.akgztra., 18. 12-16; 51. 8-10; 81. 
23-24 ; Vastrápathaksetra., 17. 29-53 » Catura£iulibga., 14. 2-9 ; Avantya-kh., 
Reva-kh., 151. 9 ; Avaniiks-tra., 44. 2-29 ; Mhcávara-kh., Kecára-kh., 9 ; 
10; 11.24-25, 32-79 ; 12; S'iva S‘ty.), Sanatkumara., Vanga., 51; Satarudra., 
Vcakateévara Press, Bombay, 16. 2-16; Garuda (Gar.), Маћза., 143. 3-5; 
Kalka XKali.), V. ñ2a., 21. 71-7:; Devibhagavata (DB. i, ed. Harachandra 
Basu, Calcutta, 3. 13. 21-23 : 9 41. 51-56 ; Visnudharmottara (Vignu.), Veh- 
katešvara Press, Bombay, 1. 40. 6-43 ; 1. 41; 1:42. 1-47. 

27 Ram., 1.44. 14-27. e: 

28 Harivamía (Hari.), Vahga., 1. 29. 12 ; 3. 30. 11-32° 
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are stated there to be spurious? The drinking of the poison 
by Siva had been missing from the Ramayana and Mahabharata 
and was probably added at a later date. 

According to some of the Puranas,*® the sage Durvasas 
once went to see Indra in heaven and presented to him a gar- 
land of Pàarijata flowers. Indra placed it on the head of his ele- 
phant who, however, tore it in a moment. Atthis the sage 
felt insulted and cursed Indra that the goddess of fortune 
would vanish from his kingdom. With the disappearance of 
Laksmi from the three worlds, the condition of the people be- 
came pitiable. The gods then went to Brahman for help in 
this matter and were directed by him to go to Narayana who 
advised them to churn the ocean for the purpose. This story 
is only once mentioned in the Naisadhacarita, 6. 31. 

The Matsya Purana,*' however, says that once the demons 
became very powerful, because Sukrácárya, their chief priest, 
used to revive the dead Asuras by means of the knowledge 
called Mrtasafijivant which he had received as a boon from 
Siva. [n fear of the demons, the gods appeared to Brahman who 
advised them to cultivate friendship with the enemy. Then the 
gods approached the Asuras with the proposal of churning the 
Ocean because this would bring to them Amrta, by drinking 
which they would attain immortality. The demons agreed to 
this proposal and began to churn the ocean along with the gods. 

The Matsya?? Bhagavata? and Skanda** Puranas specifi- 


. 29 The Commentary of Katakayogin alias Madhavayogin—atra татап- 
thur==amrtaujasa ity=anantaram héaldhal-otpatty-adi pratipadakam ригӣп- 
àntarastham —atra praksipy=anyas=tad=yyéacakara] N-üsmübhih prücina- 
susuddha-pustakegu te Чока dr šyante (p. 255, note). 

30 Fiş., 1. 9. 2-26 ; Pad., Svarga. 41 ; Srstr., 4 ; Uttara., 231 ; Brahma., 

8; Ag., 3. 

“31 Mat., 249. 
32 Ibid., 249, 13-22. 
33 Bhag., 8.6. 18-31. 
34 Skanda., Mahešvara-kh., 9. 31—64. 
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cally mention that the gods approached Bali for this. The 
Matsya says that the gods went to Bali at the advice of 
Brahman, whereas according to the other two Puranas, the 
advice was given by Visnu. 

According to the Mahabharata and many Puranas, the Man- 
dara was uprooted by the serpent Sesa or Vasuki, but according 
to the Bhagavata Purana, by the gods and the Asuras. The 
Bhagavata also says how the gods and demons were carry- 
ing the mountain which slipped off from their hands and 
crushed many of them under its weight,  Vignu revived 
them by a glance and put the mountain on the back of Garuda 
near him and went with the gods and Asuras to the sea- 
shore. Garuda placed the mountain in the waters and 
departed. 

There are differences in the order and number of the articles 
rising from the ocean. Though most of the Puranas speak of 
the number of gems coming out of the ocean as fourteen, they 
до not mention the names of all of them. We have already 
said how the Mahabharata gives the names of only seven 
ratnas?5 Among other works, the Ramé@yana mentions six," 
the Harivaihía seven,?? the Visnu Purana nine 38 the Vayu Purana 
one,? the Agni Purana піпе & the Siva Purdna two tt the Brahma- 


35 1.16.33-37—Soma (Moon), Laksmi, Sura, the white horse, Kaustubha, 
Dhinvantari and Amrta. 
36 1.44. 18-24—Dhanvantari, sixty crores of Apsarases, Waruni, Uccaih- 
śravas, Kaustubha and Amrta. / ' 
37 3.30.27-29 —Dhanvantari, Sura, Sri, Kaustubha, the Moon, Uccaih- 
šravas and Amfia. | 
-›38 1.9. 91-99—Surabhi, Varuni, Parijata, the Apsarases, the Moon, the 
poison Kalaküta, Dhanvantari, Sri and Атга. 
139 54. 57-58—the poison Kalaküta. 
40 3. 8-(1—Kalakita, Магор, Parijata, Kaustubha, Surabhi, the 
Apsarases, Laksmi, Dhanvantari and Amrta. 
41 S'iv., Sitarudra., 16.3, 8-9—Kalaküta and Amrta. It is vaguely 
said that various other sems also arose along with the poison and nectar. 
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vaivarta Purana бче, the Bhagavata Purana eleven, the M atsya: 
Purana fourteen,“ the : Padma Purana twelve’® (Brahma-kh.) 
or eleven (Srsti-kh.) 6 or, twelve (Svarga-kh.)"". ог twelve 
(Uttara kh.) ог five (Bhumi-kh.,? the Skanda ‘Purana 
. fwo (Kasi-kh.)" or eight (Prabhasa-kh.)® ог eleven 
(Maheávara-kh.), or fifteen (Avantya-kh.)? and the Или 


4: Prakftu-kh., 38.59—Dhanvantari, Amrta, Uccaiféravas, the elephant 
and Laksa i. 

43 1.7.18 and 1.8. 1-36—Kālakūta, Surabhi, Uccaiífravas, Ai'üvata 
together with eight male and eight female elephants, Kaustubha, Parijata, 
the Apsarases, Laksmi, Sura, Dhanvantari and Amrta. 

44 250.2-21 and 25.1-6—the Moon, Laks i, Sura, the horse, Kaustubha, 
Рап āta, Ка! kita, Dhanvantari, Майга, Ата. Surabhi, Airavata, an 
umbrella and a pair of ear-rings. Among the fourteen articles, Madi and 
Sua belong to the same category. А 

45 9.4-9 and 10.1-4—Kalakita, Alaksmi, Airavata, Uccais$ravas, Dhan- 
vantari, Parijata, Surabhi, the Apsarases, Laksga.i, the Moon, Amrta and 
Tula: 1, | ' Ж. 

46 444-58—Surabhi, Varuni, Pariata, sixty crores of Apsarases. the 
Moon, Kalakita, Dhanvantari, Amrta, Оссаіќгауаѕ, Аі &уаѓа and Laksmi. 

47 41.26-47—Kàlaküta, Alaksri or Jyestha, Airāvata, Uccai£áravas, 
Dhanvantari, Parijata, Surabhi, the Apsarases, Laksn.i, the Moon, Amrta 
and Tulasi. ' 

48 232. 10-51—K à'aküta, Alaksmi, Varuni, the Арѕагаѕеѕ together with 
the Gandharvas, Airavata, Uccaiśścavas, Dhanvantari, Parijata, Surabhi, 
Laksmi, the Moonand Tulasi. 

49 Lakgri, Varuni, Jyestha, Kamoda and Amrta. 

50 119. 6.9—Uccaissravas and the/Apsarases. 

51 Vastrapathaks:tra., 17. 29-38, Prabhasaks.tra;, 18. 14-16, and Catu- 
rasitiliiza., 14.2—the elephant, the horse, the P&rijata-tree, the Moon, the 
cow, Amrta, Laksmi and Kalakita. It is specifically mentioned that four-- 
teen precious articles came out of' the ocean as a result of churnmg. 

52 Кедага-Кһ.. 9. 92, 11. 32-70 and 12. 1-3—the poison. the Moon, 
Surabhi, the Fa~i,ata-tree along with creepers, Kaustubha, Uccaifáravas, Airü« 


vata with sixtyfour elephants, Майга with other intoxicants, Laksm1, Dhan- 
vantari and Amrta. 


53 AvantikSetra., 44. 4.12—Lakgmi, Kaustubha, Parijata, Sura, Dhan- 
vantari, the Moon, the eow, the elephant, UccaiéSravas, An rta, a lotus, the: 
Saárñysa bow, the conchshell Pài:ajinya, the Apsaras Rambha and the 
poison Ha;ahala. Although fifteen articles are enumerated, it 1s stated that 
fourteen gems came out from the ocean. 

| | 
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dharmottera Purana nine. Of these ratnas, Narayana marries 
Laksmi," wears the Kaustubha on his chest," and accepts the 
Sariga bow and the Райсајапуа.57 Siva drinks the poison? 
and holds the moon on his head as an ornament. But 
according to the Visnu Purana (1.9.96), the poison was swallow- 
ed by the serpents. The cow Surabhi was taken by the sages, 
whereas the Sun took the divine physician -Dhanvantari.$t 
According to the Ramayana (1.4.21-23), Varuni was taken by 
the gods ; but according to a version of the Padma Purana 
(Uttara-kh., 232.34), Nagaraja, the king of the serpents, wanted 
to possess her. "The Bhagavata (8.8.31), Skanda (Prabhasa- 
kh., 17.33) and Padma (Srsti-kh., 4.48-49) Puranas, on the 
other hand, hold that she was possessed by:the Asuras. \ The 
Matsya Purana (251.3) says that the horse Uccaihgravas became 
a possession of Indra ; but according to the Bhagavata Purana 
(8.8.3), it became the property of Bali, the king of the demons, 
and according to the Skanda Purana (Avantya-kh., 44.25), seven 


54 1.41.25-32, 39—Kalakita, the Moon, Kaustubha, Uccai£éravas, Sura, 
the Apsarases, Laksmi, Amrta and Dhanvantari. 

55 Mat., 251.3; Brahmaval., П. 38.59-60; Vis., 1.9.104 ; Рай, Svarga- 
kh., 41.58 ; Srsti-kh., 4.67 ; Brahma-kh., 10.14 ; Uttara-kh., 232-63 ; Bhag., 
8.8.24 ; Skanda., Prabhasa-kh. Vastrápathaksetra., 17.41; Avantya-kh., 
Avantiksetra., 44.24 ; MaheSvara-kh., Kedara-kh., 11.74-75; DB, 9.41.56 ; 
Visnu., 1.41.1. | 

56 Mat., 2504; Bhag., 8.8.6; © балай. Avantya-kh., 44.24 : Mahes- 
vara-kh., 11.52-53 ; Visnu.; 1.40.29. 

57 Skanda., A vun ЁН, 44.24. 

58 Mat.,250 ; V4.,54.49-94 ; Pad., Svarga-kh:, 41.26-30; Srsti-kh., 
4.53-54 ; Brahma-kh., 9.6 ; Uttara-kh., 232.18 ; Skanda., Küfi-kh., 18.163 
Prabhasa-kh., 14.2-9 ; Ávantya-kh., 44.29 ; Bhag., 8.8.7 y Ago 3 3.8-9; 57у. 
Satarudra., 16.16 ; Sanat., 51 ; Visnu., 1.40.25-27. 

59 (Vis. 1.9.96; Pad., Srsti-kh., 4.51-52; Skanda., Kai-kh., 18. 15; 
Avantya-kh., 44.26; Vigna., 1.40.28. 

60 Bhag., 8.8.8 ; Skanda., MaheSvara-kh.;- 11.47. 

61 Mat., 251.34. | 
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‘horses were given by Narada to the Sun. Indra becomes the 
‘owner of the elephant Airávata,? the pair of ear-rings? and 
the Apsaras Rambha.** The umbrella was allotted to Varuna’ 
and Jyestha or Alaksmi, i.e. the goddess of misfortune, to 
Uddalaka.** According to the Svarga-kh., Brahma-kh., and 
Uttara-kh. of the Padma Purana, the place of the goddess of 
misfortune is the habitat of evil people engaged in quarrel. 
The Matsya Purana % states that Vayu took the Parijata tree ; 
‘but according to the other Puranas, the tree went to Indra. 
The Padma Purana (Uttara-Kh., 232.51) describes the plant 
“Tulasi as the spouse of Visnu. The Mahapadma (i.e. the lotus) 
goes to Kuvera as a treasure. The Amrta, for which the 
ocean was churned, becomes the possession of the Devas. 
According to S. A. Dange, “The whole idea of the churning 
of the ocean appears to have been handed down from the Vedic 
times suggested from the sacrificial pressing of the Soma plants 
by the. pressing stones (adri) into the samudra"." Не draws 
our attention to the following points: (1) Soma and Amfta 
both give immortality. (2) In the Mahabharata, the ocean, 
-called kalasa, gradually becomes milky and full of ghrta due to 
-the juices that came out of the various plants. This account 
- of the mixing of the juices of plants in the ocean corroborates 
the Vedic idea of Soma being mixed with milk in its yoni 
which is identified by Sayana” with the vessel (kalaía) that is ; 


- 62. Ibid, 2513 ; Skand..,-Avantya-kh., 44.25. 
63 Mat., 251.4. 
64 Skanda., Avantya-kh., 44.26-27. 
65 Mat., 251.4. 

‚ +66 Рай,, Svarga-kh., 41.57-58 ‚ Brahma-kh., 10.13. 

‚ 467 251.5. 
68 Cf. Skanda., Avantya-kh., 44.26-27. 
69 Ibid., 44.28. К 
70 Legends in the Mahabharata, Delhi, 1969, р. 256. m 

71 See Sayana on Rgveda, 9.82.1 ; 9'86.6 ; 9.37.2 ; 9.38.6 : 9.40.2 ; and 
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ghrtavat (full of ghrta). (3) Soma is pressed by the pressing 
stone, called adri which also means & 'mountain', and Amrta 
came out from the ocean as it was churned with the help of a 
mountain. (4) From the Rgveda (9.42.1), it is clear that Soma, 
being mixed with water, generated heavenly bodies and the Sun. 
The legend of Samudramanthana also says that the ocean 
produced several luminaries when it was churned. (5) The 
Rgveda”? further states that, after being pressed, Soma ascends 
ќо heaven. This upward movement of Soma from its yoni 
(i.e. a vessel or kalaía) is identical with the coming out of 
Amrta from the ocean having another name Кайа. Dange 
concludes, “The whole idea of the churning of nectar from 
the ocean is taken from the pressing of Soma in the sacrifice." 7? 

It is true that, often in the Vedic literature,"* Soma is called 
Amrta ; but the process of extracting the juice of Soma is quite 
different from the churning of ocean for obtaining nectar. 
Whereas, in the description of the extraction of Soma juice, 
the Vedas?’ use the root su, ‘to press’, and Soma is crushed or 
pressed with stones, Amrta comes out after the churning of the 
ocean and not from its being pressed with a mountain. 

Being crushed with a stone, ‘the pressed drops of Soma are 
poured upon and pass over the strainer of sheep’s wool? and 
‘after passing the filter’ it ‘flows into jars (kalasa) or vats 


72 Ibid., 9.40.2. 


73 Op.cit., p. 251. 
74 S'atapatha Brühmana (SB), ed. Weber, Varanasi (1964), 5.5.1.8; 
Rgveda (RV), ed. Maxmüller, London (1872), 9.51.2. 
` 75 Atharvaveda (AV), ed. Vishvabandhu, Hoshiarpur (1961), 6.2.1; RF, 
9.3.9-10 ; 9.6.6-8 ; 9.10.4 ; 9.11.5 5 9.12.1; 9.13.5; 9.16.7 ; 9.17.2 ; 9.18.1; 
9.24.5 :9.27.3 ; 9.28.2 ; 9.29.1 ; 9.32.15 9.34.1-3 ; 9.37.1; 9.69.9 ; 9.86.23; 
9.37.5 ; 9.38.6 ; 9.39.3 ; and so оп. | 
76 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Varanasi, 1963, p. 106; RV, 9.6.1; 
9.8.4 ; 9.13.1; 9.16.8 ; 9.20.1 ; 9.28.1 ; 9.69.9; 9.86.25; 9.38.1; 9.60.23; 


and so on. 
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(dronay" where itis mixed with water for dilution and cleansed 
by means of ten fingers.” Without filtration, Soma could not 
be used fos drinking... Amrta, on the other hand, remained in 
the kalaía (i.e. the ocean) even before its churning and the 
gods drank it without filtration. 

After being filtered, the juice of Soma comes to be mixed 
with water.’® According to the Mahabharata, various medicinal 
herbs fell from the Mandara in the waters, and the mixture . of 
their juices with the essence of gold produced , Amrta. 80 When 
Soma, after being filtered, goes to the jars or; 
mild sound. In the Samudramanthana, ° 
a terrible sound is stated to be produced byst e^churning. The 
Soma juice is prepared from the mixture of- milk, sour-milk, 
barley and honey ;°? but the Mahabharata states that various 
kinds of trees and medicinal herbs fell into the ocean and that, 
from their fluids and milk mixed with the essence of gold, 
Amrta was produced. Thus the process of the preparation of 
Soma differs from that of Amrta. 

That Soma and Amrta are not the same is also evidcnt 
from the following considerations: (1) Often in the Rgveda, 
Soma is called Samudra, *ocean'.9?  Amrta, on the other hand, 
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Ti Macdonell; ор. cit., p. 106; КУ, 9.3.1 ;9.8.6 ; 9.12.4 ; 9.15.7 ; 9.16. 
4 ; 9.17.1 5 9.17.4 ; 9.18.7 5 9.21.3, 7 ; 9.28.3 ; 9.29.3 ; 9.30.4; 9.31.1 $9.33.2; 
9.85.10 ; 9.86.1, 3-4, 6-7 ; 9.28.3 ; 9.29,3 ; 9.30.4 ; 9.31.1; 9.33.2 ; 9.85.10; 
9.86.1, 3-4, 6-7, 9, 11, 19-20, 22, 23, 26 ; 9.37.2, 5-6; 9.38.1, 6; 9.40.2; 
9.60.3 ; and so on. 

78 RV, 9.3.2 ; 9.6.5 ; 9.8.4 ; 9.14.6, 7 ; 9.15.8 ;9,16.2; 9.20.6; 9.25.2 ; 
9.26.5 ; 9.28.3 ; 9.32.1; 9.36.4; 9.86.27; 9.38.3 ; 9.61.7 ; and so on. 

79 1bid,9.25,9.16.25 9.30.5 ; 9.86.25 ; 2.74.5 ; 9.79.4 : 9.86.8; and 
so On. 

80 Mbh., 1.16.25-26. 

81 КУ, 9.13.7; 9.18.7; 9.25.2 ; 9.27.4 ; 9.30 2 ; 9.33.4, 9.85.9 ; 9.86.7, 
11, 20, 22 ; 9.37.2 ; 9.38.6 ; coun: | 

82 Ibid., 5.27.5. jd ; £s 

83 Ibid., 9.64.8 у 1.11.6. 
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is not an ocean, but comes out of it. (2) The methods of 
preparing Soma for offering it to different gods differ. Thus, 
unmixed Soma is offered to gods like Vayu and Indra; mixed 
with milk, it is offered to Mitrà-Varuna ; and mixed with honey 
it is used as an offering to the Aśvins.® There is nothing like 
this in the case of Amrta. (3) In the Mahabharata and the 
Puranic works, the gods are said to have churned the ocean 
with the help of the Asuras. Although the Vedic works 
(particularly the Brahmanas)®> sometimes refer to the wrong 
way of performing Vedic rites by the Asuras resulting in their 
defeat at the hands of the gods, there is no mention of their 
performance of sacrificial rites or extraction of Sema juice 
jointly with the gods. 

It will therefore be seen that, although Soma has many 
characteristics similar to those of Amria, the former differs in 
many ways from the latter in its nature and in the process of 
its extraction. The legend of Samudramanthana has no Vedic 
basis. It is probable that the story developed when efforts were 
made for a synthesis of the Aryan and the Nonaryan culture 
and civilization. In order to Aryanise the story, it has been 
given a Vedic basis by connecting it with the ceremony of the 
extraction of the Soma juice. We have already mentioned 
that Amrta was produced from the fluids of various kinds of 
medicinal herbs mixed up with the essence of gold. In the 
Atharvaveda*! as well as in the Tantra literature, instructions 
are given for preparing medicines by mixing the essence of 


84 Macdonell, op cit., p. 106. 

85 S'ankhy&yana Brthmana (Anandaégrama Press, Poona, 1911), 7.3. 

86 Sse note 64 abovs. 

87 AV,4.7. 1:6. 16. 13 see also Mira Roy, ‘Family Relations of 
Some Plants in the Atharvaveda’, Indian Journal of- History of Science, Vol. 
5, 1970, pp. 165-66. 

88 Rasaprakasasudhakara (Ayurvediya Granthama!a, Vol. I, Bombay, 
1910-11), 8. 150-51, 165, 235-41. 
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gold with the juices of certain herbs o 
ous. It is probable, therefore, that 
medicine which could cure a person 
and also could give him strength, һе: 
probably the process of the preparatic 
to the aboriginal Asuras or Nonary: 
or Aryans. 

The Mahdbharata®™ states that due 
ocean Dhanvantari emerged with a pi 
hand. Some Purànas?" say that Dhan: 
forth from the ocean separately ; but 
port the Mahabharata story. This Dh: 
Nonaryan. S. A. Dange identifies bim 
Mahabharato?* clearly states that Dha 
the ocean after the departure of Sri, < 
horse by the sun-path. So Dhanvanta 
fied with the Sun. The Harivamsa® s; 
manthana, Dhanvantari emerged out 
tised austerities for the success of his 
Visnu to give him a share in the sacr 
place (loka) among the gods. But Vis: 
past the gods deserving shares of sac: 
had already divided these among t 
gages of the past had also offered Ho 
as Dhanvantari was born after them, 
share and no upahoma (secondary hor 


89 Mbh., 1. 16. 37. 

90 Brahmavai., II. 38. 59 ; Pad., Svarga-k 
37; Brahma-kh., 10. 1; Skanda, Ауапіуа-} 
41.55 : Hari., 1. 29. 12. 

91 Op.cit., p. 277, note 113. 

92 Mbh., 1. 16. 36-37. 

93 1.29. 12-27. 
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for him at any time. Visnu added that, at his second birth (as 
the son of Saunahotri, king of Kasi), Dhanvantari would attain 
anima and other siddhis even when lying in the mother’s 
womb, He would also attain the state of a god (devatva) in 
human body. Visnu further said that Dhanvantari would Бе: 
worshipped with caru, mantra, vrata and japa by the twice-. 
born and would compile the Ayurveda[Sastra] of eight 
limbs. Visnu assured Dhanvantari that these incidents, fore-- 
seen by the lotus-born (Brahman), were sure to happen. This. 
account reveals that Dhanvantari was not allowed by Visnu to- 
have a share inthe sacrifice at first. Again, nowhere in the 
early Vedic literature, the name of Dhanvantari is mentioned. 
In the later Vedic texts," he is of course described as a deity, 
and in the AAirbudhnyasamhita** and most of the Puranas,® he 
is described as an incarnation of Visnu. Thus Dhanvantari. 
was probably a Nonaryan, who was later adopted in the Aryan 
fold and accepted as a deity and an Avatara of Visnu and 
given a share in the sacrifice. Dhanvantari’s association with 
Amrta suggests that the Nonaryans were acquainted with the 
process of preparing Amrta. 

Although the Ayurveda is said to have been composed by 
Brahman,” its traditional association with the Atharvaveda 
containing references to Nonaryan practices makes it possible 


94 Gautama Dharmasutra, ed L. Srinivasacharya, Mysore (1917), 5. 11; 
Bhaàradvàja Grhyasutra, ed. Henriette J W. Solomons, Leyden (1913), 3. 9; 
1.23 ; Baudhayana Dharmasutra, ed. L. Srinivasacharya, Mysore (1907), 2.5. 
26; Baudhüyana Grhyasutra, ed. L. Srinivasacharya, Mysore (1904), 2. 8.9; 
A6yalayana Grhyasutra, ed. T. Ganapatifastri, Trivandrum (1923), 1.2.1; 
1.10. 9; Münava Grhyasutra, GO ;, Baroda, 1926, 2. 12. 2-3, 19. 

95 AS, ed. M. D. Ramanujacharya, Madras (1916), 5. 53; F. Otto 
Schrader, Introduction to the Pafchrütra and the Ahübudhnyasamhutà, 
Madras, 1916, p. 45. : 

|. 96 Bhág, 1.3.17; 8.8 35; 9. 17. 4; Ag, 3. 11; Vis 4.8. 2-4; 
Brahmavat., Srikrsnajanma-kh., 51. 1-2; Gar., 1. 1. 26. 
97 SuSsrutasamhua, ed. N. Sengupta and B. Sengupta, Calcutta ( Saka 
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that it was derived from the Nonaryan source. Like the Ayur- 
veda, the Tantra-literature also has a Nonaryan origin. There 
are several divisions of the Tantra-$astra belonging to the 
Saivas, Vaisnavas, Saktas, etc. ; but all of them profess pri- 
marily or secondarily the worship of the Devi who can be 
traced to the Babylonian civilization where people used to 
worship the Mother goddess. 

Of the different herbs, from the juices of which Amrta was 
produced, some were poisonous and the poison Kalakuta or 
Halahala that emerged from the ocean isa production of the 


fluids of those poisonous herbs. The poison was so powerful 


that even Visnu was unable to keep it with him ; but the Non- 
aryan deity Siva swallowed it and saved the world from des- 
truction. This seems to indicate that the Nonaryans were 
familiar with the practice of the extraction of poison from herbs 
and knew how to cure a pérson from the effects of poison. 
While discussing the swallowing of Kalaküta by Siva stated 
in the Mahabharata, Dange®® uses the critical Poona edition 
which regards the said portion of the story as spurious.. The 
story of Siva's drinking the poison has a Nonaryan colour, and 
it is probable that the story was added to the legend at a later 
date. In the Rgveda (10.135.7), Rudra is found to drink poison 
with a mad muni named Kesin.» Ја the later period, the 
characteristics of Rudra were changed. In the Vedic texts, 
Rudra is painted as furious; but in the epics as well as 
the Puranas, he turns out to be benevolent and works for the 
good of the world. It is probable that the conception of Siva, 
whose prototype is found on a seal unearthed from Mohenjo- ` 
daro, was associated with that of Kešin, the long-haired yogin 
, 


1859), 1.1.3; Carakasamhit@, Nirnayasagaia, Bombay (1941), 1. 1. 4; 
Kasyapasamhita, Nirnayasagara, 1938, p. 42 ; Bralimavai., 1.16.9. 

98 Op. cit , p. 243. | 

* [ This is the source of Siva’s poison-drinkiig episode. —Ed. ] 
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or типі. The image of Siva found on the seal of Monenjo- 
daro has long hair and is shown as a yogin.! 

Several Puranas!” state that Brahman or Visnu advised the 
gods to go to patála and request the Asura king Bali for. help in 
‘churning the ocean. Although in early Vedic literature, the 
term asura is used as a designation of gods!? and generally 
means ‘one possessing strength or wisdom, in the later Vedic 
age, the epithet came to mean Nonaryans regarded as Daitya 
or the sons of Diti and often called Dasa or Dasyu for their 
mischievous character. In the Vedic"? and Puranic! litera- 
ture, the Asuras are described as possessing several forts, 
palaces, jewellery and various kinds of luxurious articles which 
show that they were rich and powerful. 

In the Rgvedic age, the Panis were Nonaryan seafaring 
merchants, and oceans are described in the Rgveda as full of 
wealth. In the story of Samudramanthana also treasures 
are stated to be coming out from the ocean. 


99 RV, 10. 136. 4-5. 

100 R. C. Hazra, ‘Further Light on the God of the Famous Mohenjo- 
daro Seals’ in Our Heritage, Vol. 17, Part I, 1969. [ Ke£in was the prototype 
of the later Siva-bhàgavata or Pašupata devotee of Siva (Sucar, Stud. Rel. 
.L. Anc. Med. Ind., pp. 9-10).—Ed. ] 

101 See notes 32-34. 

102 RV,7 2.35, 7.6. 1; 7. 30. 3; 7. 57. 24; 8. 19. 23 , 8. 20. 17; 8. 
42. 159. 73. 1: 9. 99. 1; 10.10. 2; 10. 11.6; 10.31. 6; 10. 56.6; 10. 67. 
2510. 93. 14 ; 10. 99. 2. : 

103 Ibid., 6. 39.2; 6.18.8; 6. 18.5: 6.20.7; 7.19.5; 4. 30. 13; 
1.93.4; 1. 51.5 1. 51. 11: 1. 32.11; 4.16. 13 ; 1.30.7; 2. 19.6; 2. 14. 
6; 2. 14.3 ;2. 24. 2,6; 10.8.8, 9; 10. 67.6; 10. 76. 3; 10. 89.7 ; 10. 138. 
S39: 2227: - - 

104 Va.,50. 24-44; Mat., 187. 8-9, 19-23 ; 188. 9. ; 129. 4-35 ; 130. 
1-28 ; 131. 1-50 132-140; Pad., Srsti-kh., 30. 77-88 ; Svarga-kh., 7. 18-22, 
58-66: Ag., 276.19; Brahmavai., 56.23 ; Bhag.,7. 10. 53-54; 5. 24. 28; 
Hari., 2. 116. 20; 3. 50. 18-48 ;3. 51. 3-92 ; Saura Purina (Saura., Vahga.), 
34. | 

105 КУ, 9.33. 6; see also the commentary of Sayana. 
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The Nonaryans were skilful in battle and agriculture and 
were keepers of animals. The nomadic Aryans subdued the. 
aboriginal tribes and became rich and prosperous. The story 
of Visnu’s distribution of Amita to the gods by depriving the 
demons of it is significant. The Vedas*™ also state that origi- 
nally this earth belonged to the Asuras and the gods only had 
asharein it. Gradually the gods, having conquered the 
Asuras, took possession of their treasure. The things that 
came out of the ocean were the symbols of wealth (cf. Kaustu- 
bha, Mahapadma and Parijata). prosperity (cf. Sri), strength- 
giving medicine (cf. Amrita), medical science (cf. Dhanvantari), 
agriculture (cf. the cow Surabhi) and the requisites of war (cf. 
the elephant Airavata, the horse Uccaihsrdyas, the Sarnga bow 
and the conchshell Pajcajanya) These were taken first by the 
Asuras and appear to have originally belonged to them; but 
the gods appropriated them by ‘deceit and left the undesirable 
ones such as Alaksmi and Varuni for them. 

We have already said that, in most of the Puranas, Sura Is 
stated to be taken by the Asuras. In several places of the 
Harivanga Sura is mentioned as a goddess and as 
another form of Devi Katyayani. People used to offer obla- 
tions to the goddess Katyayani with sura (wine) and mansa 
(flesh)*°S which were considered her favourite. Katyayani is 
described as holding in her hand a cup full of wine.’ The 
conception of the Devi developed from that of the Iranian 
Mother goddess who was adopted by the Nonaryans.* 

Sura is different from the Soma juice. Soma was not prepar- 
ed from rotten articles and it had also many special qualities. 


106 Taittirtya Brahmana (ed. A. Mahadeva Sastii, Mysore, 1908) 3.2. 
9. 73 —Asuránüm уа іуат »agra asit; S B, 6. 6. 3. 2. 

107 2.3. 18 ; 2. 120. 18. | 

108 Ibid.,2. 2.525 2. 3. 12. 

109 1bid.,2.3. 41; 2 22.54. 

x [ This is doubtful.—Ed, ] 
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Sura, on the other hand, was made from stale objects and was 
disliked by the Smrti works. But the Asuras offered obla- 
tions to the goddesses with Sura and used to drink it before: 
going to battle. 

After the Samudramanthana, Siva placed the Moon on his 
head as an ornament. The Moon and Rudra are described in 
the Matsya!!! and Visnudharmottara™ Puranas as violent deities- 
(ugra devata). About the Moon in Babylonian mythology, 
L. W. King says that. in Ur the worship of the Moon-god was 
celebrated from remote antiquity, and in influence and splend- 
our, his cult appears to have eclipsed that of Shamash, the 
Sun-god. According to one tradition, Shamash was regarded 
as the son of the Moon god, and this subordination of Sun- 
worship to the cult of the Moon is an interesting peculiarity of 
early Babylonian religion.!? Again, nowhere in the entire 
Vedic literature Rudra is found to be associated with any other 
deity except Soma.!4 So the acceptance of an Ugra Devata 
(i.e. the Moon) as an ornamental decoration by Siva, who also 
is a violent as well as a Nonaryan deity, is intelligible.» 

In the Vedic literature Soma is often called /ndu!5 which is 
also an epithet of the Moon. The ideutification of Soma with 
the Moon was due probably to the yellowish white colour of 


110 Mat., 25. 61. 

111 Ibid , 225. 12-13. | / 

112 Visnu, 2. 70. 12-13. 

113 Babylonian Religion and Mythology, Vol. 4, London, 1903, pp. 
17-18. 

114 RV, 6.74.1-14 ; AV, 7 42.12. 

« [ The Indian Moon-god is insignificant, and Siva wears the crescent Just 
as Visnu wears the kaustubha. Nonaryan Siva is not violent. —Ed. ] 

115 RV.9.2.2;9.1.5 39 2.7, 9, 10; 9.4.10 39.59 596.4; 9.8.7; 9.11.1; 
9.12.1, 4, 6, 9 3 9.13.4-5, 7 ; 9.17.2 ; 9.21.3, 5; 9.22.6; 9.24.1, 5; 9.29.6 ; 
9.30.2, 5; 9.31.2, 6 ; 9.34 1 ; 9.35.2 ; 9.86.2, 16, 18, 22-23 ; 9.37.6 ; 9.38.2, 
5:andsoon. Seealso S B, 1.6.4.5, 15; 11.13.3; 11.1.5.3 and 11.1.44- 
where Soma is called Candramas. 
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the fluid (when placed in a round vat),1" to its brilliance and 
also to its fertilizing effect.37 Sometimes in the Rgveda, the 
colour of the Soma plant and juice is described as brown 
(Dabhru)"* or ruddy (aruna) ;!? but in most cases it is called 
tawny (Лагї).!#° The colour of the Moon is also yellowish and 
brilliant. Again, in the Vedic literature Soma is described as 
a fertilizer of the waters and an impregnator (retodha).*' The 
Moon, on the other hand, has gladdening power. It creates 
passion in human mind and that is why according to Ригапіс 
stories, the gods used to send Apsarases to seduce the sages in 
full-moon nights. 

The Ramayana!? states that, from the churned ocean, 
emerged sixty crores of Apsarases who were accepted neither 
by the gods nor by the demons and therefore remained for the 
enjoyment of people in general. We have explained else- 
where’ that the word apsaras, derived from the root sr (to 
move) preceded by the word ap (water), etymologically means 
‘going in the waters or through the waters’, and most probably 
the idea of Apsarases came from the girls living in the small 
chambers by the side of the great bath attached to the temple 
of Ishtar. The Babylonic evidence reveals that unmarried girls 
were supposed to be human substitutes for the goddess Ishtar 
or Ashtart, and there was a general belief that the goddess 


116 RV, 9.72.5 ; 9.92.'. 


117 Ibid., 9.40.5 ; 9.43.6 ; 9.45.6 ; 9.62.30 ; 9.63.1 ; 9.65.1, 5, 24 ; 9.66. 
18, 21, 27 ; 9.67, 9, 19 ; 9.86.19 ; and so on. 

118 Ibid ,9.11.4 ; 9.31.5 ; and so on. 

119 Ibid., 9.40.2 ; 9.45 3 ; 9.11.4 ; and so on. 

120 Ibid., 9.3.9 ;9.5.4,9, 10 ; 9.7.6; 9.26.5; 9.27.6; 9.30.5 ; 9.322 ; 
9.33.4 ; 9.34.4 ; 9.86.6, 11 ; 9.37.2 ; 9.38.6 ; and so on. 

121 Ibid.,9.86.39 ; 9.77.1 ; 9.86.28; Maitrayanisamhita, ed. Leopold 
von Schroeder, Leipzig (1881), 1.6.9. 

122 Baroda ed., 1.44. 18-20. 

123 See ‘The Story of Prthu as utilised by the Early Sanskrit Poets’ to be 
published in Our Heritage. 
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was pleased if a тап satisfied the desires of those maidens. 
All persons were allowed to enjoy them. The statement of the 
Ramayana shows that the Apsarases were also enjoyed by all 
The story of Samudramanthana seems to corroborate the 
Babylonian association of the conception of Apsarases.* 

In the Harivamía' and Visnudharmottara Purana,125 the 
term soma, signifying the juice extracted from the Soma plants, 
is identified with the nectar that emerged from the ocean. But 
nowhere in the Samudramanthana story of the Mahabharata 
nectar is identified with the Soma juice. It is probable that, 
in the later texts of the Harivamsa and Visnudharmottara 
' Purana, Amrta is identified with Soma only to Aryanise the 
legend by giving it a Vedic basis.** 


s [We have doubts about this.—Ed. ] 


124 3.30.12. 

125 42 46. | 

хи [ Any beautifull, agreeable or desired object could be called атта. 
—Ed. ] 


THE MUTTARAIYAR 
K. G. KRISHNAN 


Introduction. The role of feudatories in the history of a 
country often becomes a factor potentially influencing the rise 
and fall of the major dynasties. The feudatories behave like 
reeds and manage to survive upto a considerably longer time. 
One such family of feudatories is the Muttaratyar.* 

The etymology of the name yields several meanings, of 
which miinru-+-taraiyar (lords of three territories) seems more. 
reasonable and may well fit into the historical context of the 
times. One other important title of this family is read as 
Kalvar-Kalvan? which can also be transcribed as Kalavara or 
Kalvara or Kalavra which recalls the name Kalabhra. The 
"Tamil Sangam anthologies contain a few poems referring to 
Pulli, a chieftain ruling over Véngadam, i.e. the modern 
Tirumalai-Tirupati. He is described in one of the poems? as 
Kalvar-koman. The word Kalvar here can also be read as 
Kalavara without affecting the metre of the poem.* It is there- 
fore possible to surmise that both this Pulli and the later Mut- 
taraiyar belonged to the same tribe called Kalvar, though the 
1 See my short study of this dynasty in Damilica, Vol. I, pp. 68-72. 

2 This occurs in one of theearly inscriptions of the Muttaraiyar (Ep. 
.Ind., Vol. XIII, pp. 134ff.) found at Sendalai in the Tanjavur District in the 
heart of the Colacountry. The inscription uses the dot mark of consonants. 
In one place (ibid., p. 139) 1t reads Kalvar and in another (pp. 143, 145 and 


148) Kalvara. Shorn of ornamentation, the characters of the inscription 
may be attributed to the latter half or the end of the 8th century A. D. 

3 Ahangiruu, 61. 

4 ]tis well known that stonc inscriptions as well as palm-leaf manu- 
scripts do not contain dots over the consonants uniformly, thus leaving room 
for possible differences in the reading of the text. 

5 The description of Pulli as a patron chief of a robber gang (Pre- 
Pallavan Tamil Index, s. v.) is not correct. 
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link remains obscure. Buddhadatta Thera, the author of the 
Pali text entitled Vinayaviniccaya, who is said to have. lived 
about the beginning of the fifth century A. D., refers in his 
work to the Kalamba (Kalabhra) king Accutavikkanta (Acyuta- 
vikranta) ruling from Kavérapattinam.* According to tradition, 
three poems on this king were composed by the Cera, Cola and 
Pandya who had been imprisoned by him." The Yapparuigala- 
yrtti, a work on prosody assignable to about the tenth century, 
contains a poem, quoted as an example, on a king called Accuta 
who is said to be the lord of the Nandi hill? If the hill is 
identified with its namesake in Mysore State and the chief with 
Accutavikkanta of the Buddhist work, he should be considered 
to have belonged to the Kalvar tribe which might have 
migrated first westward from the region around Véngadam 
(Tirumalai-Tirupati). The expressions Kalikulandm in the 
Kopparam plates of Pulakegin П, Kali-arasan, і.е. Kala- 
bhran in the Velvikudi plates of Pandya Nedufijadaiyan, and 
Kalinadu or Kalavara-nadu being the names of the areas in 
the Bangalore, Kolar and Chittoor Districts seem to indicate 
the probability of a lingering association of these people with 
the area for a considerable period in the early days.? This 
appears also to be echoed in the description of this tribe as 
Vadugak-Karunadar by Sekkilar in the Periyapuranam in the 
twelfth century. Their dnft towards the south was apparently 
due to the pressure from the Pallavas on the north before 
about the fourth century. The recapture of Kañci by the 

6 Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, s. v. 

7 Peruntogai, verses 1002-04. 

8 Oliyar mentioned in the Sangam works and the word oli used thrice 
in the Velvikudi plates are sought to be connected with the Kalabhras 
(Kanchipuram in Early South Indian History, pp. 12-14). The word oli is, 
however, used in the sense of shining or splendour. It has nothing to do with 


the Kalabhras. 
9 Trans. Arch. Soc. S. Ind., 1956-57, pp. 746. The references to inscrip- 


tions given therein belong to the seventh Century and later. 
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Pallavas under Kumaravisnu’® appears to suggest the possibi- 
lity of the Kalabhra drift towards the south. It is possible that 
they adopted the title Muttaraiyar during this period. The 
final subjugation of the Kalabhras appears to have happened 
in the. reign of Simhavisnu who is said to have conquered 
CoLàvani which means Cola-nadu. It should be noted that 
the name of the country is mentioned aud that the ruler's 
identity is not indicated. It is very probable that the Cola 
country was wrested by the Pallavas from the Kalabhras. 
(Kalvar). The Pallavas from Simhavisnu down to Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla and the Pandyas under Kadungon are 
said to have defeated the Kalabhras. The Colas did not rise 
up as their counterparts did. It is in their homeland that we 
find the Muttaraiyar settled. They seem to have been placed 
there as a buffer between the Pallavas and the Pandyas, giving 
no chance to the Colas until the rise of Vijayalaya. 

Genealogy. A study of all the inscriptions cantaining. 
names of the Muttaraiyar chiefs and of persons associated with 
them has enabled us to draw up a complete genealogy of this 
family from about the middle of the eighth century to about 
the clóse of the ninth. The earliest members known to us is 
Cattan Maran also known as Vidélvidugu-Viluppéradi-araigan.1- 
His mother is referred to as Perumbidugu-Perundévi. Hisname 
contains the patronymic Cattan.1* The names of the next few 
members of this family are available in the Sendalai pillar 
inscription? which speaks of three chiefs, the first of whom is 
Kuvavan Maran alias Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyan. Kuvavan is 
apparently his father's name, His own name Maran suggests 


10 SI, Vol. IT, p. 508, verse 8 ; p. 510. 

11 Ins. Pudukhoitai State (Texts), No. 13. 

12 For the occurrence of patronymics m such double names, see A. R. 
Ep., 1936:37, Nos. 1146-48. 

13 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIL, pp 134-49. 
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that he was perhaps named after his grandfather, according to 
the age-old custom in South India, who may be identical with Cat- 
tan Maran mentioned above. With the addition of the next two 
names Maran Paramegvaran and Cavaran Maran!* described 
as son and son's son respectively, the genealogy is carried up to 
six generations from Cattan to Maran. Another member of 
this family figures in an inscription? dated in the 16th regnal 
year of Pallava Dantivarman (c. 800 A. D.) His name is 
Kuvavan Cattan and his title Videlvidugu-Muttararyan. He 
was obviously a son of Kuvavan who may be identified with 
his namesake Kuvavan, the father of the first of the three 
chiefs mentioned in the Sendalai inscription referred to above. 
Thus we find that there were perhaps two sons of Kuvavan 
Maran. The names of three more members of this family are 
also available. They are respectively Cattan-Pudi, Cattan-K aii 
and Cattan-Paliyili, the second of whom was a woman. The 
first bore the title Videlvidugu-I/ango-adiyaraiyan. The latter 
two are described as the daughter and the son of a Videlvi- 

. dugu-Muttaraiyan. The patronymic Cattan in their names 
indicate that they are the offsprings of Kuvavan-Cattan alias 
Videlvidugu-Muttaraiyan.  Cattan-Pudi is mentioned in an 
inscription*® not referring to any overlord, which can be 
assigned to about the first half of the ninth century on grounds 
of paleography. Саќап-Кал figures as the donatrix of gold 
for a lamp, in the reign of a Maran-Cadaiyan who may be 
identified with Varaguna П," and Cattan Paliyili is referred to 
in an inscription!? dated in the reign of Pallava Nrpatunga. 


-— 


14 Сиуағап, the first part of the name forms the last three syllables of 
the name Parameccuvaran as it is written in the Tamil alphabet. 
15 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Texts), loc. cit. 
16 А. К. Ep., 1940-41, No. 216. 
17 Ibid., 1960-61, No. 318 ; intro., p. 20. 
18 SII, Vol. XII, No. 63. 
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` An early chief named Kaduvetti-Muttaraiyan is mentioned 
in an inscription!? of Dantivarman. His place in the genealogy 
is, however, not known. An earlier chief called Kadakka- 
Muttaraiyar*’ is mentioned as one of the persons who received 
Pallavamalla (Naudivarman II) when he arrived at Karci to 
be crowned as king (c. 730 A, D.). In the absence of the 
names of these chiefs, it is difficult to identify them with any 
known member of this family. The reference to the lady Nang. 
aiyar Nangai Dayanidhiyar, described as the queen of Perumbi- 
dugu-Muttaraiyar, as а donatrix in the reign of Aditya I? 
indicates that there was yet another Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyar, 
besides the two known from the Sendalai pillar inscription, 
who must have lived during or before the reign of Aditya I.. 
The said chief cannot be fixed in the genealogy without further 
evidence. It is possible that he was a descendant of the elder 
branch of this family represented in the Sendalai inscription. 


Genealogical Table 
Pull 
Cattan БРАТЕ PS enm deni 
Cattan-Maran®™ alias Videlvidugu-Vilupperadi-araisan 
Maran-Kuvavan 


Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyan 


19 Ibid., No. 44; A. R. Ep., 1906, No. 542. 
20 SII, Vol. IV, No. 135, Sec. I. 

21 Ibid., Vol. XIII, No. 288. 

22 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Texts), 13. 
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The genealogical chart given here contains a few more 
names of the members of the family.?! 

History. Pulli, the most ancient among the members of this 
dynasty, probably lived long before the Christian era. Не is 
eulogised in some of the poems? composed by Mamiulanar 
who should be placed in the earliest generation figuring in 
the Tamil Sangam anthologies. He was the ruler of an area 
around Vengadam (Tirumalai-Tirupati) and is said to have 
subjugated the country belonging to Malavar whose identity is 
not known.” His liberality in offering drinks to visitors to 
his court 1s praised by the poet who says that a land beyond 
the intractable forest adjoining his territory was peopled by the 
Vadugar speaking a different language. 

The subsequent career of the Ka/var (Kalabhra) tribe was 
sought in the Kaveri region from about the fifth to the ninth | 
century. This is a case of dynastic drift, a more telling exam- 
ple of which is provided in the history of the Banas. Due to 
the long gap in time and space and the paucity of records, we 
do not get information about them as in the case of the Banas 
whose drift from the region around Anantapur and Chittoor to 
Madurai in the south is attested at every stage and period all 
along the route.?5 It is possible that the Kalvar tribe had to- 
move southwards due to the pressure of the Pallavas from the 
north. They raised their head perhaps when the southern 
powers were weak. This could have happened before the 
period of Simhavisnu who was the first to subdue them. 


32 Contra М, S. Govindasamy, The Role of Feudatories in Pallava His-- 
tory, pp. 38-67. 

33  Ahanünufu, verses 61, 295, 311, 359 and 393. 

34 Ibid. verse 61. Ma]apulam in the text has been identified with 
Ma]anádu on the north bank of the Kaveri west of Tiruchchirappalli (Tamil 
Lexicon, 8. v.). It is a far cry from Vengadam in the north to Malanadu in 
the south. 

3¢ A.R. Ep, 1927, Paras. 89 and 91. 
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During this period we hear about a Kalamba (Kalabhra) king 
Accutavikkanta (Acyutavikranta) who is said to have ruled over 
the Cola country from Kaveripattana.** This information is 
given by Bhadanta Buddhadatta of Uragapura (Uraiyur near 
Tiruchchirappalli) in the colophon of his work Abhidhammava- 
tara. He says that he was staying in a monastery built at 
Kaveripattana by Ganadasa at whose request the work was 
composed. Buddhadatta is stated to have met Buddhaghosa, a 
contemporary of Sirikudda identified with Mahanaman, a fifth 
century king of Ceylon?" Another monastery at Bhutaman- 
galam in the Tamil country, built by Venudasa, is also referred 
to by Buddhadatta who is said to have composed the Vinaya- 
vinicchaya there. The three Tamil verses (referred to above), 
said to have been composed, according to tradition, by the 
Cera, Cola and Pandya when they were imprisoned by the 
Kalvar king, attest to the immense power of the latter. Thus 
we find that, under Acyutavikrama, the Kalabhra king ruling 
over the Cola country, Buddhism flourished in the land and 
was perhaps the court religion. It is the dominating influence 
of Buddhism and Jainism during this period that gave rise to 
the Saivite and Vaisnavite revival under the Nayanmar and the 
Alvar. We do not, however, have any information about the 
Colas and Pandyas during this period. While this negative 
evidence cannot be pressed too far, the fact that Pallava Simha- 
visnu and Pandya Kadungon had to subdue the Kalabhras | 
(Kalvar) seems to suggest that the Pallavas апа Pandyas were 
lying low only biding their time to strike at the Kalvar. That 
the Kalabhras were anti-Brahmanical is evident from the 
statement in the Velvikudi plates that Ka/abhran, i.e. the Kali- 
araigan, cancelled a brahmadeya granted long ago by Palyaga- 


36 Malalasekera, Pali Literature of Ceylon, pp. 106-110. 
37 Ibid., p. 96. ' 
38 There is no evidence of his rule over Kerala. 
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Mudukudumip-Peruvaludi, a Pandy-adhiraja. After their 
‘subjugation by the Pallava and the Pandya, we find the Kalvar 
assuming a feudadatory role under the former who, as already 
pointed out, placed them on the frontier region in the south of 
the Kaveri basin. The title Muttaraiyar appears in epigraphy 
at this stage, never singly but always coupled with the dynastic 
titles of their Pallava overlords. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the Ka/var had assumed this title when they were very 
powerful under Acyutavikrama who had conquered the three 
(mu) territories (tarai), i.e., of the Cera, Cola and Pandya. The 
earliest instance of such a title occurs at the beginning of the 
reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (c. 730 A. D.). Kadakka- 
Muttaraiyar was the chief whose identity is not known. His 
role in receiving Pallavamalla for his coronation at Кайс 
speaks of his loyalty to the Pallava house. It must have taken 


. . a . і 
: considerable time for the consummation of this role of the 


Kalvar chiefs. Kadakka is apparently a corruption of Kadava, 
a name by which the Pallavas are designated in Tamil Litera- 
ture and inscriptions. The next chief Kaduvetti-Muttaraiyar 
was a feudatory of Dantivarman. ‘Kaduvetti’? also stands for 
the Pallavas. 

The earliest among the chiefs whose genealogy is delineated 
here was Cattan whose queen Perumbidugu-Perundevi is 
referred to as the mother of Cattan-Maran alias Videlvidugu- 

 Viluppéradi-araisan. Сайап had apparently a title, the first 
word of which was perumbidugu and hence his queen was 
called Perumbidugu-Perundevi. The title Perumbidugu and 
Bidelvidugu were those of their Pallava overlords. Perumbi- 
dugu is first met with in the Kuram plates of Paramesvara- 


— POC—N O”-o O 93—Ə 
39 Ер. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. 300, lines 31-40. The fact that Ve]vikuqi, 
` the brahmadeya in Pàganurkurram is located round about Solavandàn near 
Madurai proves that the Pandya country was ruled over by Kali-araiéan 
sometime before Kadungon. 
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varman І, іп the name ofa channel called Perumbidugu-kal dug 
up from the river Palaru. Though it is difficult to say whether 
this was the title of Parame$varavarman I or one of his pre- 
decessors, it is clear that the titles were first borne by the 
Pallavas^? and these chiefs had, as their feudatories, added 
them to their official or dynastic designation such as Viluppe- 
radi-aragar or Muttaraiyar. Videlvidugu is first known to have 
been assumed as the sign manual by Nandivarman Palava- 
malla. These titles were assumed by later Pallava kings as, 
it is clear from Videlvidugu assumed by Nandivarman III. The 
next three important chiefs of this family are Kuvavan-Maran 
also called Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyan, Maran Parameívaran 
also called I/ango-adiarais$an, and Cuvaran-Mayan alias Perum- 
bidugu-Muttaraiyan. While no more information is available 
about the first two, there is a highly poetic account of the 
activities of the third preserved in the Sendalai pillar inscrip- 
tion, already referred to. The facts that can be sifted from 
these verses are: Cuvaran-Maran also called Perumbidugu- 
Muttaraiyan caused to be built a temple for Padari. He bore 
the titles Satrukesari, Kalvar-Kalvan, Atisahasan, Abhimana- 
dhiran and Tamaràlayan. Не was the lord of Тайјаі and 


40 The earliest among such Pallava titles is Pagappidugu (517, Vol. HI, 
p. 34), ‘the thunderbolt which cannot be split’, borne by Mahendravarman 
I. The Tiruchchirappalli inscription (ibid., Vol. XII, No. 13, line 2) reads 
Pugappidugu instead. Риви із a Telugu word. In Videlvidugu, the word 
pidugu apparently transformed itself into vidugu under the influence of the 
first word videl. One other title Marppidugu, ‘a thunderbolt to the oppo- 
nents,’ assumed by Dantivarman, is not met with among the Muttaraiyar. 
Kadumpidugu was the title of a Pallava king (/bid., Vol. І, p. 64). Cf. also 
Utpattipidugu (А. R. Ep., 1917, No. 847). Some of these titles were also 
assumed by the Kodumbal]ir chiefs before they changed their allegiance to 
the Colas. 

41 SII, Vol: IV, No. 135, Sec. J. 


42 Sattan-Maran is given as one other surname of this chief (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. ХІП, p. 136). But it is based on a suggested reading for the doubtful 
word Танап. p 
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Vallam. He fought with the Pandya on behalf of the Pallavas 
whose feudatory he was. The battles were fought at A/un- 
daiytir, Karal, Kodumba/ur, Marangur, Pugali, Sembonmari, 
Kannanur, Kànda/ur, Annalvayil, Tingalir and Venkodal in 
Taijaic-Cembula-nàdu. Among these places, Alundaiyiir, Karai, 
Kodumbàlür, Maraügur, Kannanur and Annalvayil can be 
easily identified respectively with Afundai, Karaiyur, Kodum- 
Ьай, Marungür, Kannanuür and Annavaáal, all within the for- 
‚шег Pudukkottai State and far to the south of Sendalai, the find- 
spot of the inscription. Among other places,*? Sembonmari IS 
probably identical witha village of the same name further south 
in the Tiruvadanai Taluk of the Ramanathapuram District. 
It may be noted that these places are located on the southern 
borders of the territory of the Pallavas, the Muttaraiyar serv- 
ing as their frontier guards against the Pandyas. In this con- 
text, it is difficult to suggest that the chief fought with the 
Ceras as stated in one of the verses. It is well-known that 
the Pallava arms were never carried into the Pandya country 
not to speak of the Cera fortifications.“4 Therefore the loca- 
tion of this Kandaliir in the Cera country is untenable.*®, Nor 
had the Pallavas penetrated into the Kongu country. Hence 
the location of all the other places has to be looked for in the 
frontier area, though the search may be unsuccessful in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. Suffice it to say here that this 
Muttaraiyar chief had functioned as a strong feudatory of the 
Pallavas. His title Abhimanadhiran appears to have been coin- 
ed after Nayadhira and Ekadhira, the titles of Nandivarman 


43 Tihgalür has been identified with the place of the same name 80 
miles north-east of Tanjavur (Ep. Ind., Vol. ХНТ, p. 137). The context does 
not admit ofits identification with Tingaltir near Erode (ibid., Vol. XXX, 
p. 243). 

44 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 148. The import of the verse, however, is not 
clear. 

45 Ibid., p. 137. 
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Pallavamalla.*® The area ruled over by this chief extended 
from Sendalai or Nemam in the north upto the southern 
borders of the former Pudukkottai State in the south. We do 
not have similar information about the chiefs of the junior 
‘branch of this dynasty starting from Maran Kuvavan and his 
son Kuvavan Cattan. 
Besides those represented as scions of this family, there was 
a chief, evidently of this dynasty, who became independent and 
issued records dated in his own reign unlike other members 
-of the family all of whom adopted titles reflecting their subor- 
-dinate position under the Pallavas. This chief known as I/ango- 
Muttaraiyar cannot be identified with any member of the 
family represented in the chart because one?" of his inscriptions 
_tefers to a place called Arifijigaipuram in Attuppalli-Niyamam 
which can be identified with Tirrukkattuppalli and Nemam in 
the Tanjavur Taluk. This Arifjigaipuram was perhaps so 
named after Pudi Arinjigal. This is in preference to the 
possibility of its being so named after prince Arifijaya, the son 
- of Cola Parantaka I (907-55 A.D.), for the locality was under 
the direct rule of the Muttaraiyar, and Pudi Arindigai was a 
Muttaraiyar princess (see chart). On the basis of this identity, 
the reign of I/ango-Muttaraiyar will have to be placed some- 
time at the end of Aditya's reign. Paleography supports this 
-dating. Ilango-Muttaraiyar’s records have been found at Tiruc- 
.сеплатріпаі“ in the Tanjavur Taluk and Tirukkodikaval® 
in the Kumbakonam Taluk, both in the Tanjavur District, and 
at Kiranür? in the Kulattur Taluk in the Tiruchchirappalli 
District —all of them dated in the 13th year of his reign ; one 


46 SII, Vol. II, pp. 342ff. 

47 Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 529. 

48 Loc. cit. ` 

49 А. R. Ep., 1931, No. 39. This is a re-engraved inscription. 
50 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Texts), No. 237. 
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other record from Tirukkodikaval* is dated in the 17th year 
and another from Sendalai®? (Tanjavur Taluk) in the 18th. An 
inscription? from  Tiruccattupai in the Tanjavur Taluk, not 
dated in the reign of any king, records the creation of an 
endowment of gold for a lamp called Uttamadani by Tenna-- 
van-Liafigo-Muttaraiyar™ alias [Ka]ndan O --peruman. It is 
not unlikely that, about the time of this record, the chief was 
almost independent and the epigraphs of his reign without the- 
epithet Tennavan may be later than this inscription. The 
‚ Kiranür temple inscription dated in the reign of this chief 
refers to the temple as Uttamadanisvaram. An inscription?" 
from Melappaluvir in the Udaiyarpalaiyam Taluk (Tiruchchi- 
rappalli District) dated in the 25th year (931-32 A.D.) in the- 
reign of Cola Parantaka I mentions Uttamadani-caturvedi- 
mangalam. The names of the lamp Uttamadani, the temple 
Uttamadaniévaram and the village Uttamadani-caturvedi- 
mangalam are all apparently connected with the title (Utta-- 
madani) of this I/ango-Muttaraiyar. The last mentioned ins- 
cription indicates that the chief may have lived before the- 
reign of Parantaka. 


Monuments. (1)  Tirumayam : Satyamürti Temple. The 
Muttaraiyar have left behind a few monuments of importance, 
The earliest extant monument associated with the Muttaraiyar 
is the Satyamiirti Perumal cave temple at Tirumayam. Сабап 
Marams mother, Perumbidugu-Perundevi, is said to have 
renovated (pudukku) a structure, the details of which are not 
given. The inscription?? recording this is engraved on a balus- 


51 A.R. Ep., 1931, No. 14. This is also a re-engraved inscription. 
52 SII, Vol. VI, No. 448. 


53 Ibid., Vol. V, No. 618. 


54 This title recalls a similar опе of Bhüti alias Vikramakesari, i. e.. 
Tennavan-lHahgo-velàn. ' 


55 A.R. Ep., 1924, No. 359. 
56 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Texts), No. 13 ; А. R. Ep., 1906, No. 402. 
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trade now lying in the prakara on the western side in the 
Satyagirinathaperumal temple at Tirumayam in the Tiruchchi- 
rappalli District. The inscription,’ assignable to the first half of 
the eighth century, records the renovation by the lady and the 
grant of the village of Andakudi with the rights of cultivation 
and possession for the maintenance of the central shrine 
(unndligai). Apparently this central shrine was renovated 
(pudukku) It may be identified with the rock-cut shrine 
housing the Yogásanamüurti of Visnu. The lady may have 
effected some repairs, and this presupposes the existence of this 
cave temple before the date of the inscription. "The balustrade 
may have then formed part of the' entrance into the cave 
temple. It is, however, not known whether this was originally 
excavated by the Muttaraiyar. 

(2) Niyamam: FPidari Temple.. The inscriptions on the 
pillars of the mandapa in the Sundaregvara temple at Sendalai 
record that Cuvaran Maran (i.e., Parameccuvaran-Maran), also 
called Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyar, built a temple for Padari. 
Other later inscriptions?" on the same pillars refer to the deity 
Pidarryar of Niyama-maka/am (Mahakala) thus indicating that 
the temple was at Niyamam which is four miles to the west of 
Sendalai. The deity at Sendalai is called Tirupperundurai- 
udaiya-mahadevar at Candralekai-Caturvedimangalam in the 
inscriptions engraved in places other than the pillars of the 
mandapa. Hence it is clear that these pillars have been shifted 
from Niyamam to Sendalai. No Pidari temple is now trace- 
able at Niyamam. The name is obviously derived from  Bhat- 
larika, through Bhajari and Padari.@= It appears that what 
was applied first to the consort of the main deity in a Siva 


57 А. R. Ep., 1899, Nos. 10-13 ; 51, Vol. VI, Nos. 446-49. 

58 Its explanation suggested by Sri Mylai. S. Venkatasamy (Bauddamum 
Tamlum, p. 188) that the form of the word is рідагі, i.e. one Who mitigates 
all sufferings, does not take into account the inscriptional fonns Bhafari and 
Padri. 
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temple came to be applied later to all 
the village goddesses. 

(3) Malaiyadippatti : Vagisvara Te 
also called Videlvidugu-Muttaraiyan, i 
vated, sometime before the 16th year c 
man, a shrine (tali) out of the hill calle 
had the Bhatira (і.е. Siva) consecrate: 
made also a grant of land, the details - 
inscription*? recording these details is « 
the rock-cut cave temple of the d 
Malaiyadippatti in the Kulattur Taluk 
trict). This shrine is of a mandap 
projecting from the hind wall. There 
and two pilasters in the front and the: 
up to the second row of pillars in the i 
in the shrine with a Nandi on a pedest 
the same rock “forming an integra 
There is a cistern cut into the floor of 
the spout of the /лра obviously to гес 
of the sacred bath. The panels on 
relief figures of the Saptamatrka gror 
Siva, Visnu and Mahisasuramardini. 
dyarapalakas on either side of the e 
One of them is said to have a bull's hi 
is a mandapa probably added to the 
nagara times.9? 


590 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Texts), No. 15 

60 See K. R. Srinivasan, Cave-temples oj 
40 апа 132. See also A Manual of the Puduk, 
рр. 1059-60. The figure with the bull’s horn 
a person of rank probably the chief who built 
Pallava Architecture, Part П, Plate XXVI (a), 
not hold good. K. R. Srinivasan states that t 
temples and dated their inscriptions in their o 
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The placing of Nandi, the cistern inside the sanctum and 
some of the sculptures on the panels are considered to reflect 
local characterestics. 

(4 Narttamalai : Paliyilisvaram Temple. Cattan-Paliyili, 
the son of Videlvidugu-Muttaraiyar identified by us with 
Kuvavan-Cattan, excavated a rock-cut cave temple in Nartta- 
malai in the Kulattur Taluk (Tiruchchirappalli District), This 
temple bears the name Paliyiligvaram after himself. The 
inscription® referring to the excavation of this cave temple by 
him records that in the seventh year of the reign of Nrpatunga, 
a mukhamandapa, bull (isavam), a bull-shed : igavak-kotfil) and a 
balippidam (bali-pitha) were caused to be made for this temple 
by his daughter Pa/iyili-Ciriyanangai, wife of Mallan Anantan 
alias Minavan Tamiladiyaraiyan. The epigraph is engraved on 
the base of a platform in front of the cave-shrine which should 
have once formed the base of the mukha-mandapa referred to 
in it. The syntax of the text appears to imply that the struc- 
tural extensions for the cave-temple were made in the 7th year 
of Nrpatunga’s reign and that the cave-temple had been in 
existence before that date. It must be remembered that not 
all cave temples had structural additions even of the first stage 
of its construction. Therefore an interval between the excava- 
tion and the extensions can be postulated, though it could not 
be long. It may be noted that the father excavated the cave 
and the daughter made additions to it and also created an 
endowment for worship and offerings. 

The temple has very few architectural features to be noted.5? 
The plinth of the mandapa, which is the only extant structure 
apart from the excavated cave, contains upana, jagati, vrtta- 


ence to the ruling Pallava monarchs and their regnal years (op. cit., p. 40). 
The correct position is that the Muttaraiyar, barring one, have no inscriptions 
citing their own regnal years and this one has no cave temple to his credit. 
61 SIL Vol. ХИ, No. 65. 
62 S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Cola Art, Plates 12-aand 12-b. 
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kumuda (kudappadai) and vari. The thick varicontains the bhiitas 
in its frieze. The vrttakumuda contains the inscription discuss- 
ed above. The flooring of the plinth has been disturbed since 
it now contains stones of different sizes and uneven surface. 
There is now a bull on it. The sculptures of 4удгарајакаѕ 
“belonging to this temple’ are said to have been subsequently 
excavated. They are two-armed and not embellished. They 
have comely shape, wide chest and raised shoalders. The sur- 
face of the sculptures is not well polished suggesting a crude 
representation.« They bear a high crown, ear-rings, aura, hara, 
yajnopavita, bracelets and loin-cloth. 

(5) Narttamalai : Vijayalayacolis$vara Temple. There is an 
inscription in characters of the ninth century on the (ripatja 
below the dydrapalaka to the proper right of the entrance into 
the temple. It reads— 

1 Svasti Sri Cattam-Piidiy = ana I/ango- 

2 [a]di-araiyar eduppitta kay-rali malai-i- 

3 ditt - айуа Mallan Viduman ayina Te- 

4 ппауап Tamil-adi-araiyan pudukku.*: 

The text records that Cattam-Pidi alias Wango-adiaraiyar 
constructed the stone temple and, owing to its destruction by 
rains, it was renovated by Mallan Viduman alias Tennavan- 
Tamiladi-araiyan. ° - | 

It will be seen that Cattam-Pudi of this record is identical 
with Piidi, the son of Kuvavan Cattan of the Malaiyadippatti 
epigraph discussed above. His full title was Videlvidugu-Ilango- 
adiaraiyan, of which only the latter part is given here. The 
secord is not dated in the regnal year of any king, This chief 


63 A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, Vol. Ú, Part II, p. 1071. 

* [ This was sometimes the case when the images were meant to be pain- 
ted.—Ed. ] 

64 Balasubrahmanyam, op. cit., Plate 11-b, and also the text given at p. 
50, which, however, fails to note the rectification of an error made previously 
in the Manual of the Pudukkottai State, Vol. IT, Part II, p. 1074, 
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18 referred to as the father of the princess Pudi-Ariridigai in an 
inscription’ dated in the 11th year in the reign of Nandivarman 
П. Thus even though the present record does not refer to 
any Кіп, it may be surmised that the chief was a subordinate 
of the Pallavas up to the time of building the temple. For, it 
must be noted that the inscription records only its renovation 
and not its foundation. The interval between the two might 
have accounted for the omission of the first part of his title in 
the draft of the text. Thus the construction of the temple may 
be considered to be an event of the reign of Nandivarman III 
in the first half of the ninth century. The temple was destroyed 
due to rains. Mallan Viduman was evidently a contemporary 
of Cola Vijayalaya since his brother's? daughter Anantam 
Paliyili figures as a donatrix in an inscription? of Rajakesari- 
varman who may be identified with Aditya I. It is therefore 
possible that Mallan Viduman got the temple renovated and 
named it after his overlord Vijayalaya. It is thus clear that the 
monument should be assigned not to the Cola times, but to the 
period when the Pallavas under Nandivarman II were still 
rulers of the area. The name ofthe temple Vijayalayacolisvaram 
is recorded in a later Pandyan inscription of the thirteenth 
сепішгу. The namé could have been given by the renovator 
Mallan Viduman as a vassal of Vijayalaya and this later Pan- 
dyan inscription is the only evidence for the name. Therefore 
it is to be surmised that Cattan Piidi, the founder of the temple 
who was anterior to Vijayalaya, could not have given the 

65 511, Vol. VII, No. 924. The chief's name has been wrongly read as 
Vikrama-püdi for Сабат Pudi. 

66 The absence of the king’s name or his regnal year inthis record, 
‘which should be assigned to Vijayalaya’s time, is an eloquent testimony to 
the disturbed coadition of the period. 

67 His name is Mallan Anantan. For his connections with the Mutta- 
raiyar family, see chart. 

68 A.R. Ep., 1940-41, No. 211. 

69 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Texts), No. 282, p. 163, line 5. 
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present name. He might have named it Nandigvaram after 
his overlord or Ptidigvaram” after himself, though there is no 
epigraphic evidence in support of either. Renaming of a 
temple or deity is not unknown in Tamil epigraphy.” Thus 
barring the non-existing Pidari temple, this may be considered 
ithe earliest surviving structural temple attributable to the- 
Muttaraiyar under the Pallavas. 

Since it is not recorded whether the renovator introduced. 
any new feature in this temple, we have to find it out on the 
basis of its features." The temple consists of a central shrine 
' facing west surrounded by seven subsidiary shrines.”* All such 
shrines are generally called vimana’ in the inscriptions and: 
architectural works. The main shrine here is a square and 
consists of three storeys topped by the griva and the Sikhara. 
The base of the first storey could be seen only from the tripatia 
upwards. Then follow the features mentioned below : kantha, 
.pattigai, kal, palagai, podigai and kapota. ‘There are no niches 
on the walls of this storey to provide for setting up images. 
The kal (pilasters) have a rolled fadi and an extended palagai 
‘above it. The cornice is heavy and surmounted by a conti- 


70 It is uncertain whether the reference to Tirupptidiévaram of Kodumba- 
lar in an inscription from Tiruppalatturai (SII, Vol. VIII, No. 555) presup- 
poses the existence of another Püdišvaram before the reign of Parakesarivar- 
man of that record, who may be identified with Parantaka I. 

71 Cf. No. 292 of 1917 with Nos. 276 and 294 of 1917. Adityesvaram- 
udaiyar, the names of the temple and god, are substituted by Màümba]am. 
udaiya-nàyanür. See also A. R. Ep., 1962-63, intro., p. 29, and Nos. В 651, 
653, 654 and 650. 

72 "Тһе description of this temple given here is based on the Manual of 
the Pudukkottai State, Vol. II, Part П, illustration facing p. 1068. 

73 Of these, there is no trace, except the basement, of a shrine to ‘the 
south of the main shrine, while the others could be seen in full or in parts. 

74 This word is used here in the sense of ‘the entire shrine’ from the 
upana to the sfupi as supported by epigraphy, and not in the restricted sense 
of the superstructure as held by several authors. 
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nuous frieze of bhutaganas all around. Over the edge of this 
roof runs a parapet wall, the top of which, bearing the appear- 
ance of a cornice with kidu, is showing the roof-tops, the 
paüjara and sala from one end of it to the other on every side. 
This wall is extended also on the front mandapa which is rec- 
tangular unlike the main shrine. The mandapa resembles the 
main shrine in all its external features. The parapet wall bears, 
on its nearly central part, a thin belt-like pafiigai running all 
around, interrupted only by elegant jutting figures of dancing 
women right under the kuüdu of the kogtha and the Sala. The 
space between the bhüta frieze and the edge of the top of the 
parapet wall is filled in by miniature reproductions of the fea- 
tures of the wall below. The roof of the first storey forms the 
base (tala) of the second which rises above the garbhagrha in a 
diminishing proportion. It consists of a square showing only 
the features of the wall such as pilasters (kal), tadi, palagai, 
podigai and kapota. This cornice is surmounted by a Айа 
frieze. The parapet wall over the edge of the base of this 
storey is repeated here in appropriate dimensions. But the 
райјага and Sala on this wall are more marked in their appear- 
ance ; besides there are two falas in the middle on each side 
with two dancing figures below the kudu of the tala unlike that 
in the lower parapet wall. Another storey rises on this tala 
ending up with a circular cornice instead of the square ones 
seen on the storeys below. This storey also repeats all the 
features of the wall. The circular cornice with kzdu decoration 
and a bhüta frieze on it forms the base for the griva and Sikhara. 
Four bulls are perched looking out from the points of this base 
corresponding to the four corners of the lower storey. The 
sikhara above the griva is in the shape of a semi-spherical 
dome. The circular griva has four niches at the cardinal points 
and they. have a big ornamental küdu above each with a lion- 
face topping it. There are smaller Kudus at the other four 
points. 
7 
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The garbhagrha is circular and enclosed by a solid wall 
about five feet thick. It has a diameter of 8 feet 6 inches 
inside and a height оЁ 8 feet. The circular wall is enclosed by 
a square wall of 29-feet side which leaves a narrow circumam- 
bulatory passage less than two feet at the widest between the 
two walls. Even this passage is intercepted by four pillars at 
the corners. The front mandapa which is an integral part of 
the building is extended from a point at 34 feet on either side 
` of the front (west) wall of the central shrine. It is oblong in 

plan. It has six pillars with cubical upper and lower parts and 
octagonal middle part. The corbels of these pillars bear roll 
ornamantation with a medial band. The walls of the mandapa 
on the inside bear the same features as on the outside. There 
are two dvarapalakas on either side of the entrance into this 
mandapa. The lintel.bears an elegant floral design. The sub- 
shrines are miniature replicas of the main shrine, without the 
two storeys of the superstructure. | 

Architecturally speaking this temple is comparable, as 

observed by K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, with the Tripurantakegvara, 
Muktegvara and Matangegvara temples of Кайс” Тһе 
Matangeévara,”* which is also a tritala-vimàána, appears to show 
the local form from which this temple might have evolved. 
The other main points of similarity are: (1) The front 
· mandapa is an integral part of the temple. The Sala and pajijara 
on the edges of the three sides of the roof of the first storey are 
extended to the roof of the mandapa. (2) The walls of storeys 
rising above the garbhagrha are sufficiently high to distinguish 
them from the features on the edges of their roofs. It will be 
seen that in the Pallava temples such as the Vaikunthaperumal 
and the Mukteévara at Kafici, the height is not enough 
to distinguish the tops of the edge features on the one hand 


75 The Colas, 2nd ed , p. 698. | 
. 76 See Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Plate УШ-Ь. 
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and the cornices of the respective storeys. (3) There are no 
niches on the walls of the three storeys to provide for subsidiary 
deities in both the temples. (4) The griva figures in both the 
temples serve as the only indication of the nature of the deity 
inside (i.e., Saiva or Vaisnava). 

The differences between the two listed below point to the 
possible process of evolution. (1) The mandapa has an open 
front unlike th 1t in the Vijayalayacoli$varam. This has given rise 
to the location of an entrance and therefore of the dvarapalaka 
on the front wall of the mandapa in the latter temple instead of 
on the front wall of the central shrine in the former. The 
open front has been transferred to the point of entrance into 
the circumambulatory passage around the central shrine in the 
latter temple. (2) The linking of the tala and pajijara on the 
edges of the storeys” has become more prominent so that these 
features got merged or suppressed in the parapet wall unlike 
the case of the Matangeévara and earlier temples. It will be 
seen that this effect is due to the thorough alignment of the 
undersides of the roofs of the Sala and pajjara. The indivi- 
duality of these features has thus been lost. 

The sculptures in the temple deserve some notice. The 
portrait-sculptures of the dvarapalakas on either side attract the 
attention of the visitor. They are two-armed, ‘five feet in 
height facing front, but body and one leg flexed towards the 
entrance'. One of their two hands rests on the club and the 
other is held in a vismaya pose. The other features such as 
the crown, aura, horns, hara, sacred thread, bracelets, loins, 
half-trousers are all very pronounced. : The temple faces west. 
The beauty of this front is due to the effect created by the 
dvarapalakas, the three and the four dancing figures of the two 
parapet walls and the griva figures. This is absent in any 
other temple of the earlier or later period. The loss of the 


77] Sastri, op. cit., р. 749. 
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individuality of the sala and pañjara on the parapet walls 


referred to above and the absence of divine figures below their 


küdu seem to have been sufficiently compensated by the 
geometrical pattern of their placements in relation to the griva 
figure. The circular base of the griva reminds the visitor in the 
inner shrine even before entering it. The niches at the cardinal 
points of the grīva bear the images of Umasahita Siva on the 
west, Brahma (?) on the north, Narayana on the east and 
Vinadhara-Daksina-murti'? on the south suggesting the deve- 
lopment of the kostha deities оп the niches in the wall of the 
first storey in the temples of the later period. The erection of 
the subshrines in the absence of the deities on the walls of the 
temple is noteworthy and appears to mark a stage in the evolu- 
tion of the temple plans during this period.?? 

We have to decide now whether any of these features could 
be the renovator's introduction. In the first place, we may 
consider the portrait-sculptures of the dvarapalakas. These two, 
as already mentioned, bear pronounced characteristics, whereas 
their counterparts in the Paliyiligvaram, excavated by the brother 
of the founder of this temple, bear comparatively crude and 
simple features? The dydrapalakas of the Vijayalayacoligvara 
temple are slender and elegant in form while the other two are 
sturdy and robust, reminiscent of an ancient tribe that the 
Kalvar were. It is therefore possible that these were substi- 
tuted for the originals which were probably damaged ¿in the 
rains. Another feature which could have been introduced by 
Mallan Viduman, the renovator, is the raising of the four 
pillars in the circumambulatory passage around the central 


78 See A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, Vol. 11, Part II, p. 1073, 
note, which says that the sound-box at the lower end of the yina is rectan- 
gular and not circular. 

79 See Sastri, op. cit., р. 698. x, 3 ' 

80 The Nrsirhha sculpture in the structural temple is also an early one 
(sce Early Cola Art, Part I, Plate 13-b. ' 
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shrine. These were possibly erected by the renovator in order 
to sustain the heavy superstructure which was perhaps damaged 
In the rains. 


(6) Püvalaikkudi : Puspavanesvara Temple. Puspavanes- 
vara is the modern name of the deity. One® of the early 
inscriptions dated in the reign of a Parakesarivarman calls the 
deity the Paramesvara of Puvalaikkudi. The earliest inscrip- 
tion at the entrance iato the cave seems to refer to the excava- 
tion of this rock-cut cave temple by Ptidi-Kalari also called 
Amarunri-Muttaraiyan.?^ This chief is evidently a son of 
Cattan-Pudi, the founder of the so-called Vijayalayacolisvaram. 
The temple consists of a cubical rock-cut cell excavated by the 
Muttaraiya chief and a mandapa contructed later by a priest of 
the temple in the reign of tbe Parakesarivarman mentioned 
above. There are shallow niches flanked by pilasters on either 
side of the entrance, carrying bevelled corbels. This temple 
does not otherwise call for any special notice. 

(7 Uttamadanisvara Temples at Kiranür and Kilttaniyam. 
There are two Siva temples, one at Kiranur and the other at 
Kilttaniyam. The former is now called Uttamanatheávara, 
while the latter continues to be called Uttamadanigvara. The 
title Uttamadani being assumed by Ilango-Muttaraiyar has 
been discussed above. This chief seems to have founded the 
two temples as suggested by the name ofthe deity. Though 
there is no statement to this effect, the suggestion is supported 
by the architectural aspects of the temples. We have fixed 
this chief chronologically after Cola Aditiya I (871-98 A. D.) 
and before Parantaka I (907-955 A. D.) The vrtta-kumuda 
makes its appearance in the temple at Kiranur. The harhsa-vari 
below the kapota 1s another new feature to be noticed in this. 


81 Ins. Pudukkottai State (Text;), No. 42. 

82 A.R. Ep., 1907, No. 142 , also A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, 
Vol. II, Part II, p. 1188. The identiflcation of the chief proposed there is, 
however, not correct. 
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The plain walls without the kosthas for subsidiary deities on the 
central shrine and the circular grīva and £ikhara appear to be 
the common features between the temple at Narttamalai and 
the present one. Besides, the vimanadevatas are the same, i.e., 
Brahma in the north, Visnu in the west and Daksinamirti in 
the south. The temple at Kilttaniyam has the following. 
features: upana, jagati, tripatia, kantha (which is absent at 
Kirantr ) and the rest as at Kirantir. The Sikhara is curvi- 
linear. The griva has no images in its niches at present. ‘There 
are certain loose sculptures lying in the premises and some of 
them like Jyestha and the two-armed Daksinamurti may be 
attributed to the Muttaraiyar. There are subsidiary shrines as 
in the case of the Vijayalayacoligvaram. These two temples 
remind us of the Narttamalai temple in respect of some fea- 
tures. They resemble in their effect the ekatala temples at 
Panangudi, Kaliyapatti, Enadi, Viralur,9? etc.—all in the former 
Pudukkottai State, assignable to about the latter half of the 
ninth century. These modest temples appear to represent 
local architectural types without being influenced by any out- 
side movement. They seem to reflect the subdued role of the 
Muttaraiyar in contemporary politics and also of the Colas. 
The proliferation in architecture and sculpture followed the 
emergence of the latter as a mighty force. 


Literature. The Muttaraiyar are referred to in Tamil 
literature. The Naladiydr, a famous anthology containing four 
hundred stanzas set in the Venba metre refers to the Perumut- 
taraiyar in two stanzas. The first (No. 200) records the muni- 
ficent gifts of sumptuous food given gladly by them to the 
needy. The second (No. 296) states that, while the wealthy 
must be considered to be poor if they do not share their wealth 
with the needy, the Perumuttaraiyar do not go abegging even 
if they are poor. The first is in praise of their munificence. 


83 Early Cola Art, Part I. Plates 18a, 19a, 20-22 and 24a. 
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The second puts, in a telling way, how they had once become 
reduced to poverty before tke stanza was composed." It is 
possible that the two poems were composed during the course 
of their history from their rise to their fall. Since both the 
poems are included in the same anthology, it will not be un- 
reasonable to surmise that the authors of these two poems as 
álso some other authors whose poems have been included in 
this anthology were patronised by the Muttaraiyar. It may be 
noted that most of the verse inscriptions recorded on the Sen- 
dalai pillars are in the Venbá metre. The inscriptions record 
also the names of the poets who composed them. They were 
Vel-Namban of Paccil, Acaryar Aniruddar, Ilamperumanar of 
&ottaru, Kuvavan Kafijan®* alias Amarunnilai of Pavadaya- 
` mangalam in Kilark-kür[am. It is not unlikely that poems 
composed by these poets found their way into the anthology, 
the compilation of which may be placed about the end of the 
ninth century. The various verses of the anthology will have 
to be assigned to a period from about the fifth century A. D., 
when they were at the height of their power, to about the end 
ofthe ninth when they were reduced.® 

Territory: “The region ruled over by the Muttaraiyar does 
not-seem to have any separate name. There is, however, a 
solitary reference to Muttaraiyar-nadu. The inscription?* 
dated in the 26th year in the reiga of Nrpatunga describes the 
donor Püdi-Dhiran alias Kadavadiyaraiyan, a Vijayanallulàn 


* [ This may refer to one who lost his wealth or chiefdom.—Ed.) 

84 Kmruvávan in his name is suggestive of one of the forebears of the chief . 
in whose honour he composed the poem. 

85 See /Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index, p. xi, where the author states, “That 
ihe Naladiyar mentions them (Muttaraiyar) itself is proof that the Mutta- 
таіуаг were an.important people during the Sangam age, too." We have 
shown above:that the name Muttaraiyar could have been adopted by these 

-chiefs from about the fifth century A. D. only. 

86 SIL Vol. VI, No. 368. 


HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM IN SOUTH- 
HAST ASIA* 


N, DUTT 


Every nation or tribe has a religious and traditional culture 
of its own, and it has to be evaluated from its own standpoint, 
and not from that of the cultural level of another nation or 
tribe. The people of every country have a basic personality, a 
national character, and it cannot easily be changed, though it 
may be superimposed by a foreign culture. In some countries, 
such acculturation may produce a lasting effect ; but generally, 
with the weakening of such cultural forces, the indigenous 
culture is revived. The Indian priests and monks introduced 
in South-East Asta Brahmanism and Buddhism as also the art 
and architecture of the periods of the Guptas, Pallavas and 
Palas ; but all of these underwent local changes and incorpo- 
tated many features of the indigenous cultures. The art and 
architecture of Angkor, Pagan, Central Java and Campa are 
different from those of India. Manu’s law-code was utilised by 
the South-East Asians in their own ways. The caste system 
found no place in those areas. Most of the domestic rites 
and ceremonies of the people remained unchanged in spite of 
the adoption of Sivaism or Buddhism. Not unoften, the 
animistic beliefs persisted and the ancient traditional rites were 
performed secretly. In writing the history of these countries, 
one should bear in mind that each country is worthy of con- 
sideration in its own merit and not merely in its contact with a 
foreign country. At the same time, it should be remembered 


*[ This was meant to be delivered as a lecture at the Centre of Advanced 
Study of our Department ; but the lecture could not be delivered owing to 
the author's illiness.—Ed.] » 
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that the archaeological discoveries, specially images, temples 
and inscriptions reflect the culture of the royalty and the nobi- 
lity, and not exactly of the common people whose culture has 
to be culled out from local traditions and chronicles. Though 
it is a fact that people ultimately followed the king, still the 


attention of historians should be directed to the genius of the- 


common man, his desires and aspirations. 


It is rather striking that, of the two great ancient countries 
of Asia, viz., India and China, it fell to the lot of the Indians 
to propagate their religious beliefs, art and architecture in the 
South-East Asian countries. This is mainly due to the fact 
that it was the common people of India, the traders, priests 
and monks, and not the kings and the nobility that carried the 
message of India to these countries, while it was just the oppo- 
site in the case of China. Tonking and Annam (now Viet Nam) 
absorbed Chinese culture and that was after they had been 
annexed to the Chinese empire, from 111 B. C. to 939 A.D. 
[sic —Ed.]. There were revolts from the Vietnamese kings from 


time to time; but these were suppressed in asserting China's ' 


overlordship on the countries than in propagating its culture- 
which, therefore, remained confined to the literate minority and 
did not reach the masses who retained their own language, 
customs, beliefs and forms of worship. The approach of the 
Indians, on the other hand, was devoid of any politicial impli- 
cation. Though we learn of the Colas invading some of the 
areas, itis clear that they had no intention of conquest or 
annexation. 


The Indian names of kings and provinces suggest colonisa-- 
tion by the Indian rulers. The fact, however, was otherwise. 
In many cases, the Indian princes, who were not entitled to. 
succeed to the throne, went to these countries out of an adven- 
turous spirit, entered into matrimonial alliances there, and 
ultimately scoopped out a kingdom for themselves. They: 


` 
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became naturalised in the country of their adoption, and their 
descendants formed the dynasties without any fresh Indian 
importation. “he local princes perhaps preferred Indian 
names out of their regard for the country of origin of their 
dynasties. The Bráhmana priests accompanying these kings 
also settled there, maintaining of course, their sanctity and 
learning as far as possible in the circumstances. The spirit of 
the monks was mainly philanthropy and love of earning merit, 
though it sometimes ended in material gains. What is meant 
to say is that there was fusion of Indian and local cultures and 
not an imposition of one upon another. 

The main cause of expansion of Indian culture was com- 
mercial enterprise. There were Indian sea-men and traders 
who ventured out into the sea in large boats to procure gold 
by selling their goods in foreign countries. It is this search for 
gold that led the Indians to use indiscriminately the name 
Suvarnabhümi or 'dvipa—the Gold-land and Silver-land of 
Ptolemy. 

An impression has been generally left in our minds that the 
trade and commerce between India and.the South-East Asian 
countries were carried on from the Indian side only. This is 
not the whole truth. It is very likely that the people of these 
countries, being expert navigators, used to come to India and 
were partly responsible for importing Indian ideas and goods 
to their countries. 

There were two routes from India to China, one by sea and 
the other by land. It seems that the sea-route was considered 
safer for valuable goods of merchandise than the land-routes. 
which crossed high mountain ranges and regions covered by 
forest. The land-route lay through Assam and Upper Burma 
to China, while the sea-route started from various coastal towns. 
of India, e.g., Kaveripattanam, Pondicherry and Karkamuni« 


*"[Probably Karikal 15 intended. The identification of Camara, Poduca 
and Sopatma is doubtful. —Ed.] 
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according to the Periplus ; Chicacole in the Ganjam District* 
according to Fa-hien and I-tsing ; Broach, Sopara and Tamra- 
lipti according to the Jatakas. Coedes is of opinion that all. 
the parts of India contributed more or less to the expansion of 
Indian culture ; but it is the south that played the greatest 
part. 

Quaritch Wales has arrived at the conclusion that there 
were four main waves of Indian cultural expansion, viz., the 
Amaravati (2nd and 3rd centuries A. D.), the Gupta (4th to 6th 
‘centuries A. D.), the Pallava (c. 550-750 A. D.) and the Pala 
(с. 750-900 A, D.). He adds to these а fifth—the later Palas, 
‘during whose reign there was disintegration of the monasteries 
and dispersal of the Buddhist monks. The impact of these 
waves on the countries was necessarily not uniform, on 
account of both times and circumstances. Out of the two 
religions, Sivaism and Buddhism, it is the latter which earned 
the greatest popularity and extended its influence over a much 
larger area than that of Sivaism. It should, however, be noted 
that the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas became popular in almost all the countries and that 
the literate had a fancy for the use of Sanskrit and Pali 
Janguages in Pallava or Grantha scripts. 

In spite of the contact of India with the South-East Asian 
‘countries for over one thousand years from about the 5th cen- 
tury A. D.,** it must be admitted that the Indian culture 
remained there more or less assimilitative, and did not replace 
the local genius, and it is for this reason that, with the lessening 
of contact with India, Sivaism and Buddhism were almost 
wiped out of most of the countries by the propagation of Islam 
from the Tamil land and Gujarat, as also from Persia and 

*ISrikakulam is now the headquarters of a new District in Andhra 
Pradesh, while Ganjam is a District of Orissa.—Ed.] 


**[The date must be a few centuries earlier as the author himself indicates 
elsewhere.—Exd.] 
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Arabia. There are instances of frequent marriages of Tamil 
Muslims with the families of the Malacca Sultanate as well as 
those of Java and Sumatra. Now let us deal with each country 
of South-East Asia as briefly as possible. 

Sumatra and Java, Sumatra, one of the largest islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, came into contact with India, accord- 
ing to Heine Geldern, about the 2nd century A. D. He thinks 
that the stone-torso of a Buddha statue found on a hill near 
Palembang reveals Amaravati influence and should be dated as 
early as the 5th century A. D. In the Chinese annals, it is 
stated that a kingdom called Kan-t'o-li, identified with Sumatra, 
was ruled during 454-64 A. D. by an Indian king called Sri- 
Vara-narendra, who sent an Indian envoy to China, and that 
after him, a Buddhist king and his son Vijayavarnam were 
reigning there about 502 A. D.* The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
(414 A. D.) did not find much of Buddhism in Sumatra; but 
two centuries later, I-tsing (671 A. D.) noticed the presence of 
а large number of Hipayana monks. I-tsing spent there six 
months to study Sanskrit grammar. On his way back to 
China in 685 A. D., he remained there for four years for trans- 
lating some Buddhist Sanskrit texts into Chinese. The learned 
commentator Gunavarman, a prince of Kashmir, also paid a 
visit to Java in the 5th century A. D. I.tsing gives us the 
important information that he came from China to Srivijaya in 
a Persian sea-going vessel and from Srivijaya to India in a 
vessel of the king of Srivijaya, proving thereby that there was 
maritime trade between Persia and China via the Islands of 
Sumatra and Java and that the traders of Srivijaya came to 
India in their own vessels. 

The discoveries of images, so far made in these islands, are 
mostly of Mahayanic Bodhisattvas of the period between the 

seventh to the tenth century. One of the oldest inscriptions found 


*[ Vijayavarman, son of the Buddhist king Gautama Subhadra, sent an 
embassy to China in 519 А. D.—Ed.] 
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-here is of 683 A, D. in the old Malayan dialect interspersed 
‘with Sanskrit words. It records the donation of a garden and 
.ends with the Buddhistic form of seeking blessings for others. 

About 775 A. D., the Sailendra dynasty of Srivijaya was 
expanding their territory to Java and Cambodia. Coedes and 
other scholars now hold the view that the Sailendras were 
Javanese and not Indian. The kings of the dynasty adopted 
Mahayana Buddhism and were instrumental in propagating the 
religion in Malaya Archipelago. The magnificent temples of 
Borobudur (Bhimisambhara Bhüdhara —mountain of accumula- 
tion of virtues in the ten stages of perfection acquired by the 
Bodhisattvas) erected by the Sailendras speak eloquently of the 
great popularity of Buddhism. 

The sculptures of Borobudur are Javanese though modelled 
on the Gupta style. Sivaism was popular in Java. King 
Safijaya (732 A. D.) of Mataram was a Sivaite. Paficapana, 
the successor of Sañjaya, however, was a Buddhist. He 
erected the temple Candi Kalasan, in which the image of Tara, 
identified with his queen, was installed. This temple compares 
favourably with the Borobudur monument. The Sailendra 
king Balaputra erected a monastery at Nalanda during the 
reign of the Palas, and two years after him, king Sri-Culamani- 
varmadeva erected another Buddhist temple at Negapatam on 
the Coromandel Coast during the reign of the Cola king Raja- 
rāja.* With the decline of power of the Sailendras, Sivaism 
was revived in Central Java to the detriment of Buddhism. 

The Cola king Rajaraja and his son Rajendra led expedi. 
tions against Sumatra and Malay Peninsula, the details of 


*[ Balaputra built his monastery at Nalanda during the reign of Deva- 
pala about 850 A. D. while the monastery at Negapatam was begun by 
Cidamanivarman in or shortly before the 2151 year of Кајагаја*8 reign, і.е. 
c. 1005 A.D., but was completed by ths latter's son $1i-Maravijayottunga- 
varman. Rájaiüjà's son Ráiendra led expeditions against the Sailendra 
empire.—Ed ] 
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which are recorded in the Tanjore inscription of 1030-31 A. D. 
The Cola raid was not meant for conguest of the territories as 
will be evident from the fact that a new Śailendra king called 
Sri-Deva was installed in place of the one captured by the 
Colas. There was another Cola raid on the Malay Peninsula 
in 1068-69 A. D. ; but at that time, the Cola kings entered into 
a friendly alliance with the kings of Srivijaya. 


The internal quarrel among the rulers of Java and Sumatra 
as also the invasion of the Colas brought about the disintegra- 
tion of Sivaism and Buddhism, paving the way for the advent 
of Islam and, about the thirteenth century, Islam penetrated 
into the island of Sumatra. For a long time, India maintained 
close connection with Sumatra and Java, as evident from the 
establishment of the Buddhist monasteries by the Sailendras in 
India, the Cola invasion of the eleventh century, the Tamil.. 
inscription (1088 A. D.) of Lubu-Tua, the prevalence of Dravi- 
dian tribal names among the Bataks and lastly the introduction 
of Islamic culture of Shiaite tinge by the Muslim teachers of 
Gujarat. Buddhism also had a long history in these islands, 
Besides I-tsing's testimony, there are evidences to show that a 
Buddhist scholar named Sakyakirti was the author of a treatise 
on Srivijaya ; that the famous Atiša studied at Srivijaya from 
1011 to 1023 A. D. with Dharmakirti who was the head of the 
Sangha in Sumatra ; and that the kings Krtanagara, Maulivar- 
man and Adityavarman (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries A.D.) 
supported the Kalacakrayana of Tantric Buddhism. To these 
may be added the finds of images of Tara, the Bodhisattvas 
and Dhyani-Buddhas and even of the Tantric deity Heruka 
and those of the remnants of a few monasteries. Buddhist 
inscriptions have been found both in the Sanskrit and Kavi lan- 
guages mixed with Malay in the Nagari and Kavi characters. 


Campa. The Chams of Campa, belonging to the Malay- 
Polynesian group, occupied Central and Southern Annam, i.e., 
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excluding Tonking and Cochin China. They were a warlike 
people and carried on frequent fights with the Chinese who also 
invaded the country from time to time. Though the name Campa 
appears to be Indian, there is nothing to show that it had any 
connection with ancient Campa near Bhagalpur. 

It is not known exactly whether the Indians reached the 
place directly from India or from some of the South-East Asian 
countries ; but there is no doubt that toward the end of the 
ninth century, a powerful wave of Indo-Javanese influence: 
reached Campa. 

The earliest known Indian king of Campa was Srimara 
(Kiu-lien) who organised the Chams into a powerful tribe. He 
is claimed as an ancestor by the author of the Vo-canh Sanskrit 
inscription written in a script similar to that of Rudradaman's. 
record at Girnar and the inscriptions of Kanheri.* The first 
historical king, about whom there is Chinese testimony, was 
Bhadravarman (Fan-hu-ta) who built the famous Mi-son sanc- 
tuary about 400 A. D. installing there Siva-Bhadre&varasvamin. 
The sanctuary was burnt down in 575 A. D. It was rebuilt by 
Bhadravarman’s descendant, Sambhuvarman, who established 
peace and prosperity in the country after driving out the 
Chinese raiders. Some time later, another king of this dynasty, 
Satyavarman built the temple called Po-nagar near Nha Trang 
and installed there an image ofthe goddess Uma. In the 
subsidiary temples of this locality, there are inscriptions in 
Cham and Sanskrit, From the eleventh century, the Indian 
rulers were gradually losing their hold on the people and, by 
1470 A. D., they were ousted from Campa by the Annamites. 
Though the Indian rulers left the country, Sanskrit continued 
to be the medium of expression for literary purposes. 


*[ For the controversy on the date of the inscription, cf, references cited 
by Coedes in The Indianised States of South-East Asia, ed. Vella, 1967, p. 278, 
note 38. —Ed. ] 
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In the inscriptions, the kings are credited with the know- 
ledge of the Kasikavrtti and Mimamsa, the Dharmasastras, and 
the Mahayanic texts. There are also original compositions in 
Sanskrit, and quite a number of inscriptions in that language. 
There are also a few records in Cham, and one of Bhadra- 
varman’s rock inscriptions is in the oldest extant Indonesian 
dialect. 


The religion of the country was predominantly Sivaism. 
Out of the 130 inscriptions discovered, Siva is mentioned in 
ninetytwo, while Visnu is invoked in three. Brahman in five, 
and the Buddha in seven. Siva was worshipped both in images 
as also in the shape ofa phallus. The Mi-son sanctuary happens 
to be the oldest Siva temple in South-East Asia. The kings of 
this place as also of other South-East Asian countries regarded 
themselves as divine beings on earth with-power derived from 
the deity. Siva installed by them was generally named by 
compounding the god’s name with their own names, e.g., Siva- 
Bhadregvara and Sambhu-Bhadreévara installed by Bhadravar- 
man and Sambhuvarman respectively. Sivaism was the state reli- 
gion while Visnuism and Buddhism played minor parts in the 
life of the Chams. Like the Sivaite kings, one or two Visnuite 

monarchs also claimed themselves to be incarnations of Visnu. 
The number of Buddhists was not very large. They professed 
Hinayana and worshipped one or two Mahayanic Bodhisattvas. 
During the peaceful reign of Indravarman II (854-93 A. D.), 
a notable Buddhist monastery was built at Dong-duong, south- 
east of Mi-son. Like the Sivaite and Visnuite kings, king 
Indravarman, whose earlier name was Laksmindra, named the 
Buddhist deity installed in the temple as Sri-Laksmindra- 
Lokeávara. It is stated in the Chinese annals that 1350 
Buddhist texts were taken away by the Chinese from Campa 
in 605 A. D., while I-tsing records that the Sammitiya sect 
was popular there with a few followers of the Sarvastivadins. 
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Hence from the Chinese testimony it may be inferred that 
Buddhism was prevalent in Campa sometime before the reign 
of Indravarman II. One of the later kings of this country was 
designated as Parama-Bodhisattva (1080-86 A. D.), while Jaya- 
Indravarman (1167-92 A. D.) and his successor Suüryavarma- 
deva worshipped Siva, but accepted the principles of Mahayan- 
ism, and the latter king erected the building called Sri-Heruka- 
harmya. 


Funan or Cambodia. Funan, the Chinese term for ‘Phnom’ 
meaning ‘mountain’, is the region around the Ba Phnom 
mountain in South Cambodia. It corresponds to present 
‘Cambodia and Cochin China. The materials for its history of 
the earlier period are obtained from the Chinese sources, while 
for those of the period 650 to 800 A.D. from the large number 
of inscriptions found there. 

It is generally believed that an Indian Ksatriya went to the 
country in a sea-going vessel from Mahabalipuram in South 
India and that, after a show of miraculous power, he got a- 
footing in the land and ultimately married the queen of the 
country, Soma. His dynasty ruled for about a century. Then 
the general of the last ruler of the dynasty, Fanman or 
Fanshiman, a member of the Varman (Fan) family, 
became the ruler of the country.  Coedes identifies this 
general with Sri-Màra mentioned in the Vocan inscrip- 
tion of Campa. One of his successors Fan-hsün (220 
A. D.) who, according to the Chinese Annalist. K'ang 
Tai, was Well received by the people.* He introduced 
into the country the Indian social rules and customs. А later 
king of this dynasty was Kaundinya Jayavarman (514 A.D.).** 


*[ Fan Hsün received K'ang T’ai about 245-50 A. D. and sent embassies 
to China in 268, 285, 286 and 287 A. D.—Ed:.] 

&&[ Kaundinya Jayavarman sent his first embassy to China in 484 А, D. 
and died in 514 A, D, —Ed.] 
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After him the throne was usurped by Rudradaman [sic—Ed.], 
from whose time, the Sanskrit inscriptions furnish us with a 
clear history. During his reign, king Bhavavarman, a ruler 
of Chen-la ( northern part of Cambodia and southern part 
of Laos), a vassal state of Funan, rebelled and ousted Rudra- 
daman and occupied the throne. One of his successors, king 
Indravarman (877-99 A.D.), commenced, and his son completed 
the erection of the Bayon temple of Siva. The town around 
this temple became known as Mahanagara or Angkor Thom. 
Indravarman's successors consolidated his empire extending it 
from Burma to Campa, and about 1261 A. D. subjugated 
Campa for a short period. This country was invaded from 
time to time by the Siamese, who captured Angkor thrice in 
1313, 1351 and 1420 A. D., and it was at the intervention of 
the French Government that Angkor became once more a city 
of Funan. 


From the sixth century A. D. Sanskrit very likely became 
the official language, at least for the inscriptions, some of 
which are also in the Cambodian dialect. The inscriptions are 
composed in highflown Sanskrit and, for the purpose of recita- 
tion, the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas were widely used ; but there is no evidence of original 
Sanskrit compositions. Some of the kings studied Sanskrit 
.kayyas and texts on grammar, law and philosophy. The Cam- 
bodian kings maintained the tradition of appointing Brahmana 
priests (purohitas) who, as in the days of old in India, wielded 
almost royal power. The royal priesthood became hereditary. 
One of the famous priests was Sivakaivalya whose name is 
found in many inscriptions. The sacerdotal class of Brahmanas 
studied the Sanskrit 5zstras and performed all the ritualistic 
ceremonies including the coronation of kings. 


The shrines of Funan may be divided into four classes : (a) 
of the Brahmanical gods, Siva, Visnu, Harihara, Laksmi and 
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Parvati ; (b) of the Buddhist gods including Bodhisattvas ; (c) 
of Cambodian deities and (d) of deified kings, queens and nobles. 

The chief deity of Cambodia was Siva and most of the 
temples and donations were dedicated to this deity. The Cambo- 
dian kings, like those of Campa, associated their names with the 
deity installed in a temple and claimed themselves to be the 
earthly representatives of the god. King Indravarman installed 
three statues of Siva, having the likeness of himself, his father- 
and grandfather, while king Jayavarman II made statues of 
Sakti bearing likeness to his queen. There was widespread 
belief in South-East Asian countries that the image having the 
likeness of a particular king or queen preserves the soul of the 
dead king or queen and immortalises it. 

Next to Sivaite temples, there were also images and temples 
of Visnu and the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. There are many | 
instances of kings being Sivaite, and their ministers Buddhist. 
There was no rivalry among the preachers and devotees of 
different faiths ; on the contrary, the temples of Siva, Visnu and 
the Buddha were built and endowed together. Yagovarman, the 
- founder of Angkor, provided two aframas, one for the- 
Brahmanas, and the other for the Buddhist monks and novices 
known as Saugatasrama, and maintained all the inmates without 
any distinction. The teachers of both the sects were known as 
Acaryas, and special honour was shown to those who became 
proficient in grammar. The kings preceding Jayavarman VII 
(1185 A.D.),« who was theearliest Buddhist king, were Sivaites ; 
but their ministers professed the Mahayana creed, set up- 
images and temples of Prajfiaparamitadevi, the Buddha, Vajra-- 
pani, Loke$vara, etc. Among such ministers may be mentioned 
Satyavarman who erected a Buddhist monastery in Angkor in 
900 A. D. and Kavindrarimathana and Kirtipandita, both of 


*[Jayavarman VII ruled from 1181 A. D. to a date later than 1200 A. D.,. 
probably to 1218 A. D.—Ed.] 
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whom constructed many temples and monasteries. It is stated 
in an inscription that Kirtipandita imported Buddhist texts 
from abroad, the names of two of which are Madhyanta- 
vibhaga and Tattvasamgrahapaiyjika. 

Siam. The Siamese belong to the Mongoloid race of 
Southern China. They migrated to the south along the Salween 
and Mekong rivers and settled in the Menam valley. They 
are called Sien by the Chinese, Syam by the Khmer and Shan 
by the Burmese. 


The earliest T’ais state that P'ayo was established in 1096 
A. D. at the junction of the Meping and Mewang rivers. In 
1238 A. D., the T’ats wrested Sukhot’ai from the Khmers of 
Angkor. Rama Khamheng (Rama the Brave), son of Indra- 
ditya, extended his dominion in the north and east and main- 
tained friendly relations with China. He organised the 
administrative system, developed an official language out of a 
mixture of T’ai, Khmer and Malayan dialects, interspersed 
with Pali ecclesiastical terms, and devised the Sukhodaya script. 
He made Pali Buddhism the state religion, and celebrated with 
pomp and grandeur the Kathina festival, held at the close of 
the rainy season retreat of the Buddhist monks. Не built a 
monastery for the forest-dwelling monks to the west of his 
capital specially meant for a master of the Tripitaka. Siam 
borrowed many cultural elements from Burma, Cambodia and 
China. 

Rama Khamheng’s son Lo-T’ai (1317 A. D.)« was not a 
strong ruler. He was religiously minded and became known 
as Sri-Dharmaraja. His son Lu-T’ai was more religious, self- 
controlled and kind-hearted. He loved scholarship and in 1361 
А. D., became a monk. Не composed the treatise called 


ж] The known dates of Rama Khamheng, who ascended the throne before 
1281 A. D., are 1283, 1285 and 1292 A. D. while his son probably died in 
1347 A. D.—Ed.] 
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Traibhümikatha. Taking advantage of his religious disposition, 
a T'ai prince of U-T'ong, belonging to the Chieng-sen family, 
became the ruler of Lavo (Lopbuh or Dvàaravati) founded a 
.new capital called Dvàravati Sri-Ayudhya and claimed suzera- 
inty over Lu-Ta'i. He is regarded as the first crowned king of 
Siam and was given the appellation Ramadhipati. He made his 
kingdom of Ayuthia very powerful and attempted to conquer 
Cambodia. He revised the laws of the country in accordance 
with those of Manu and these reniained the law of the land 
upto the nineteenth century. Siam was divided into three 
regions, North, Central and South. After the death of Rama- 
dhipati, there was a series of disputes for succession among. 
the princes of the three regions. In the fifteenth century, the 
T’ais extended their dominions upto Cambodia and captured: 
Angkor which was ceded later to the French. 


In Central Siam, in the Menam valley, which was in the 
occupation of the Khmers in the seventh or eighth century, the 
Khmer style of art and architecture became popular. It was. 
designated as the school of Lopburi (Lavo). The oldest 
inscriptions found at Tam Pet Tong and Surin are in Sanskrit 
and Khmer. In the Lopburi inscriptions, it is found that the 
people accepted both Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism, as 
also Sivaism and Visnuism. In a Khmer inscription (1361 A.D.) 
of Sri-Stiryavarnga Rama, there is reference to a king who was 
proficient in the Vedas, Tripitaka, Sastragama and Dharma- 
nyaya, and set up images of Mahegvara, Visnu and the Buddha. 
This king also invited a distinguished monk from Ceylon and 
gave him due honour. The common people were mostly 
Buddhists, while the kings and ministers performed Brahmanic 
rites and ceremonies. 


The northern part of Siam was occupied by the T’ais who 
migrated from Nam Chao in Southern China. The T’ais 
brought with them animistic and Mahayanic beliefs ; but after 
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their settlement in Siam, they adopted Hinayana. They wor- 
shipped the Buddha and believed in the existence of effects of 
karman in after-life. The Mons predominated in Northern 
Siam. There are seven inscriptions of the thirteenth century 
composed in the Mon dialect in a script similar to that of 
Pagan. The artistic features of the Buddha images discovered: 
in this area show traces of the Indian art of the Pala period. 


The southern part of Siam, known as Ayuthia, of which the 
capital was Dvaravati, founded by the prince of U'Tong, con- 
tinued to be the capital of Siam till 1767 A. D. In this area, 
images of Siva, Visnu and other Bráhmanical deities have been. 
discovered. A bronze image of Siva was set up by Sri- 
Dharmasokaraja at Kam-peng-p'et in 1510 А. D. It bears an 
inscription in Siamese, recounting the good deeds of the prince 
and the text ends with a Buddhist type formula, wishing that 
the merits acquired by the donor be transferred to two other 
kings. Though Buddhism was the accepted religion of the 
country, there was no bar or prejudice against the Bráhmanical 
forms pf worship or festivals. The people celebrated the 
Buddhist festivals with feasts, games and merrymaking. The 
Brahmanical festivals were generally held on the occasion of 
putting the first plough to the earth in the year, harvesting, 
and anniversaries of the birth and coronation of the kings. The 
Brahmana priests performed also a few domestic ceremonies. 
derived from the ten samskaras of the Hindus. The service of 
the priests is still requisitioned by the kings and nobles for 
domestic rites and ceremonies. Brahmanism therefore has also 
a long history in the South-East Asian countries and has not 
been wiped out of the land in spite of the: popularity of Hina- 
yana Buddhism. , The Ramayana and the Indian mythological . 
gstories/still capture the imagination of the common people. 

ur din The people of Burma are composed of three races, 
viz., Burmese, Talaing and Shan. The Burmese came from the 
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north-west and settled in Upper Burma; the Talaings, algo 
known as Mon, allied to the Khmers of Cambodia, settled in 
Lower Burma around Pegu and Thaton, while the Shans, allied 
to the Siamese, settled on the eastern portion of Burma near 
the borders of Yunnan and Laos. There was a fourth race of 
the Pyu who settled in the eleventh century in and around 
Prome, between the areas occupied by the Burmese and the 
Talaings. The Pyus, it seems, had direct connection with 
India, very probably Orissa (Sriksetra), and were ruled by 
Indian chiefs, whose names have been found inscribed in an 
urn, e.g., Suryavikrama, Harivikrama and Simhavikrama. They 
used religious terms in Sanskrit. 


Of the four races, the Burmese were pre-eminent and occu- 
pied the largest area. The Arakanese migrated from Tagaung 
which is said to have been founded by an Indian king called 
Abhiraja about the ninth century В. С. They remained sepa- 
rate from the Burmese till 1784 A. D. when Arakan was 
annexed by Burma. е 


Burma сап boast of their three great kings Anawrata, Bayin 
Naung and Alompra. In 1057 A. D., king Anawrata con- 
quered Thaton in Lower Burma and brought the Shan states 
under his control. He and his successors erected many Pagodas, 
enshrining images of the Buddha. Bayin Naung (1551-81 A.D.) 
conquered Prome, Pegu and Ava, of which Ava had been 
founded by a Shan ruler called Thadominpaya. The dynasty 
of Bayin ruled in Ava till the eighteenth century. King Alom- 
pra or Alaund-paya (1752-60 A. D.) captured Ava and united 
the two parts of Burma. He founded Rangoon. One of his 
successors, Bodawpaya (1783 A. D.), founded the capital at 
. Amarapura, while another successor Mindon Min (1857 A. D.) 
made Mandalay his capital. The last king of this dynasty was 
kiog Thibaw in whose time Burma passed into the hands of the 
British. 
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Buddhism reached Burma directly from the eastern coun- 
tries of India as also from Cambodia and Ceylen. The Indians 
went to Burma by both land and sea mainly for trade and 
commerce. These traders were accompanied by Brähmana 
priests and Buddhist monks, who were responsible for intro- 
ducing Indian law and religion into the country. The religion 

-was mainly Hinayäna ; but there were also traces of Mahayana 
and Tantric Buddhism. The Aris, whe were regarded as 
heretics by the Hinayanists, were very likely Tantric Sadhakas 
who must have gone there from Bengal and @rissa. @f the 
definite Indian religious traces in/Burma may be mentioned 
a few Sanskrit inscriptions at Taüngu, images ef the Bodhi- 
sattvas and other deities in Prome, rock-cut temples in the 
lower Chindwin District and, above all, inscriptions in Pali on 
gold plates written in the Kadámba script of South India. 


The law-codes of Burma are derived from the Sanskrit 
Dharmasastras, but conformed to the Buddhist ideas and not to 


the Brahmanical social system. In 1832 A. D., a compilation . 


of law was made in a text called Mohavicchedam attributed to 
the Buddha, An interesting feature of the legal codes was 
that the criminals were believed to suffer for their evil deeds in 
Que course, and so they were let off on payment of fines of 
compensation to the aggrieved party. 


As in other south-eastern countries, the services of Braha- 
mana Panditas were requisitioned by the kings and nobles for 
astrological and  astronomical forecasts, soothsayings and 
-chanting of mantras for magical effect. There is at Pagan an 
inscription of 1442 A. D., in which are mentioned a few books 
with Sanskrit titles. | 

In some of the stone-sculptures of old Prome, according to 
N. R. Ray, there are traces not only of the artistic features of 
the Andhra-Pallava zone, but also those of the Later Guptas. 
He supports his opinion by pointing out that there are also 
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inscriptions in the early Eastern Nagari characters and that the 
script in an inscription of the Pyus discovered in old Prome is 
North-Eastern Gupta-Brahmi of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
A. D. 

Of all the regions of Burma, there are in old Prome 
(Sriksetra) the Pyu stone-sculptures in the Gupta style, terra- 
cotta votive tablets with Sanskrit legends in Nagari characters, 
and bronze images of Avalokitegvara and of other deities. 

Arakan was sometimes ruled by an Indian dynasty called. 
the Candras and later by a king called Sri-Dharmavijaya whose- 
family had matrimonial relations with the Pegu royalty.+ 
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AN OVERLOOKED ASPECT OF 
RGVEDIC RUDRA* ` 


R, C. HAZRA 


\ 


If we study the Rgveda criticially, it becomes impossible for 
us to deny the fact that Rudra is presented in this work mainly 
and basically as an extremely malevolent deity mercilessly kill- 
ing not only the innocent Vedic people without making any 
distinction of their age, sex, social relation or worldly pros- 
perity, but also their domestic animals of all kinds, still, 
being specially mentioned as ‘man-slaying’ (n7-han) and 
‘aS possessing a weapon which is ‘male-killing’ (pürusa-han) and 
‘cow-killing’ (go-han), he is made to appear as one aiming 
particularly at the lives of human males (purusa) and cows (go). 
Rudra is said to be ‘man-slaying’ (nt-han) in the Rgveda, 4.3.6 
—bravah kad = agne Rudraya nrghne, “What, O Agni, wilt thou. 
say to man-slaying Rudra ?” 


It should be mentioned here that although there is nothing 
to show that the men (m) killed by Rudra were sinners in апу. 


“This article is to form a part of my proposed work entitled Rudra and 
Rudra-S iva. 

1 See particularly RV, 1.114.7-8 (quoted and translated below); also 
1.114.10 ; 2.33.1, 6, 11 and 14-15 ; and 7. 46.3-4 (some of which have been 
quoted and translated below). Cf. 1.43.2, 6; 1.114.1, 6 ; 6.74.1—Soméa- 
Rudra... ... ... ... fam no bhutam dvipade Sam catuspade JJ “О Soma-and- 
Rudra, ... ... .. be blissful to our bipeds [and] blissful to [our] quadrupeds.” 
In the verses referred to above there 1s mention of bipeds (dvipada) including 
men, women, father, mother,son, grandson, children (born and unborn), etc., 
and of quadrupeds (catuspada) such as cows, horses, rams, ewes, etc., which 
became the targets of attack of Rudra's deadly weapon. It is to be noted 
that among these victims there is no express mention of goats (aja). 


~ 
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way, Sayana and Venkatamadhava* explain the word nrghne 
respectively as nrnam рарактіат hantre and manusyadnam рара- 
krtam nihantre, both meaning ‘to the killer of sinning men’, 
evidently with a stretch of imagination which will be shown on 
a different occasion to be quite unauthorised, 
Again, in 1.114. 10,? Rudra has been addressed thus : 
are te goghnam — uta pirusaghnam 
ksayad-vira* sumnam = asme te astu | 


2 For Sayana, see Rgveda (Poona ed.), Vol. II, p. 515, and for Venka- 
tamadhava, see ibid. (Hoshiarpur ed.), Vol. Ш, p. 1483. 
3 For this verse, see also TS, 4.5.10.3, which reads— 
arar te goghna uta purusaghne ksayad-viraya ...... ...] 
raks8 ca no adhi ca deva bruhy =adh@... ... ... ...jÍ 
4 The word ksayad-virah may be derived in various ways; eg. 
(1) Kgayan viran (cf. bharad-vdjah, vidad-vasuh, tarad-dvesah, etc.)—(a) killing 
heroes (ksayan= vinafayan), or (b) ruling over (or governing) heroes (ksayan 
-«prapt-aifvaryah). (i) ksayanto vira yasmat—from whom (i.e. by meeting 
whom) heroes are meeting destruction (ksayantah=vinafyantah). (iii) ksa- 
yanto virà yasmin —in whom heroes are dwelling or residing (ksayantak= 
nivasantah), or are getting destroyed (ksayantah=vinasyantah), (iv) ksayanto 
vird yasya—whose heroes are lords cr rulers (ksayantah = prapt-aisvaryah- 
Sayana), or are getting destroyed (Kksayantah-vinasyantah). For analyses 
and interpretations of ksayad-vira, see Sayana, Skandasvamin, Venkatama- 
dhava and Mudgala on RV, 1.106.4, and 1.114.1-3 and 10, and Sayana and 
Vehkatamadhava on 1.125.3, 8.19.10 and 10.92.9 ; also Uvata and Mahi- 
dhara on FS, 16.48, and Sayana on TS, 4.5.10.1-3. W. D. Whitney (J408, 
III. 1853, p. 319) and A. B. Keith (Eng. trans. of Т5, 4.5.10.1-3) also render 
-ksayad-vira as ‘destroyer of heroes’. J. Muir (OST, Vol. IV, p. 302, note, 
and pp. 304, 317, etc.), Theodor Benfey (in Orient and Occident, Vol. ILI, pp. 
140 and 156), Theodor Aufrecht (cf. Muir, doc. cit.), H. Grassmann (Rigveda), 
Otto Boehtlingk and R. Roth (Sanskrit-Woerterbuch, Vol. ТЇ, col. 536), R.T. 
H. Griffith (Eng. trans. of RV and of VS, 16.48), Ludwig (Der Rigveda) and 
many others also take ksayad-vira to mean ‘ruling over (or, ruler or com- 
mander of, or governing) heroes (or men). But in view ofthe facts that, in 
the first half of the said verse (КУ, 1.114.10, quoted above), Rudra's weapon 
is said to destroy cows and [human] males and his goodwill is prayed for in 
order to attain immunity from death, that in 1.114.3, Rudra is called ksayad- 
ira and the persons seeking the pleasure of this god pray for having their 


« 
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mrlä ca no adhi са brihi® dev = й- 
{ 
heroes uninjured (arista-yirah), and that in 1.114.8, а prayer is made to 
Rudra not to be furious with rage and slay his worshippers’ heroes (virdn), 
we feel inclined to take the word ksayad-yira in the said verse to mean опе] 
destroying heroes’ (1.e. ‘destroyer of heroes’). The word vira may also mean 
‘man’. That in the Rgvedic verse quoted above, the word Ksayad-vira is to 
be taken to mean ‘destroyer of heroes’ is also evident from the fact that 
although, as we shall see hereinafter, the Maruts are the heroes commanded 
by Rudra and their destructive weapon (vadhak) is said to be *cow-killing* 
(goha) and ‘man-killing’ (nrha), it is only Rudra’s weapon from which immu- 
nity of cows and [human] males is prayed for by the Vedic people. Note the 
singular number of the word tein are te gog hnam»-uta purugaghnam, еіс. If 
ksayad-vira really meant ‘lord, ruler or governor of heroes’, then their prayer 
would certainly be for immunity of their cows and men not only from the 
deadly weapon of Rudra, but also from those of the Maruts: 

5 The expression no adhi ca bruhi deva has been explained by Sayana as 
he deva dyotamana Rudra nah asman adhi bruhi ca] adhivacanam paksapütena 
vacanam ‘brahmanadhi Бгиуаг (Taittiriyasamhita, 2.5.11.9) iti yatha; by Skan- 
dasvamin as adhi ca upari ca bruhi deva ! ajnüápaya са yad= yad«asmibhih 
kartayyam-- ity arthah ; by Veükantamádhava as adhi ca asman bruhi deva; 
and by Mudgala in the words of Sayana quoted above. J. Muir translates no 
adhi bruht as ‘take our side’, R. T. H. Griffith as ‘bless us’, H. H. Wilson as 
‘speak in our behalf’, K. F. Geldner as sei unser Fursprecher (be the speaker 
in our behalf), H. Grassmann as sprich uns freundlich zu (speak to us in a 
friendly way) and A. Ludwig as segne uns (bless us). See Muir, op. cit., p. 
304; Griffith, Hymns of the Rgveda, Vol. I, p. 153; Wilson, Rig-veda- 
sanhita, Vol. I, p. 178 ; Geldner, DerRigveda, Vol. І, p. 151; Grassmann, 
Rigveda, Vol. П, p. 117 ; Ludwig, Der Rigveda, Vol. 11, p. 325. By adhi bruhi, 
a prayer is made to Rudra by his devotees either for his defence of them 
against his haters’ denouncement or against the rage of other gods antago- 
nised by Rudra-worship or by other unpleasant acts (cf. RV, 2.33.7, cited 
above), or for his encouragement given by speaking favourably (i.e. by 
offering blessings) after giving up his rage and malevolence (cf. 2.33.6). As 
‘speaking in one's behalf’ is a mode of ‘giving one protection’ and’ as in the 
said verse there are the words adha ca (‘and then’) which make the act of 
giving protection a subsequent matter, Geldner’s translation of the second 
half of this verse as Erbarme dich unser und sei unser Fürsprecher, d Gott, 
und gewaehre uns doppelten Schirm | (Have pity onusand be a speaker in our 

‘behalf, O god, and grant us twofold protection), in which the word adha 
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аһа ca nah šarma yaccha dyi-barhah° || 


(then) has not been taken into consideration, does not appear to be very 
happy. 


6 The word barhas, derived from brh, is an adjective meaning ‘mighty’, 
‘strong’. Consequently, dvi-barhah, which has the first case-ending and 1s an 
adjective in the masculine gender, has to be dissolved as dvayoh barhāk and 
taken to be an epithet of Rudra and to mean 'powerful (or mighty) in two 

_[i. e. In two regioas, Viz., heaven (or atmosphere) and earth, or in. two acts, 
_Viz., those of favour and punishment]. The word dvi-barhdh, as occurring 
in the said verse, has been explained by Sayana as dvi-barhah dvayoh sthana- 
.yoh ptthivyam=antarikse ca pariyrqhah ; yad=ya, dyayor-daksi n-ottara- 
mürgayor--jüàna-karmanor-yà parivtdhah svami, by Skandasvamin as 
dyi-barhah bi mlur = vpddhy-arthah[dvayor e vardhayità yastuh stotuí—ca dyi- 
barhah | athaya dvayoh sthanayoh pravtddho dyi-barhah|Katamayor = dyayoh ? 
_yajta-samgramayor==ya yiryena, madhyam-ottamayor= уй rupena | Rudro hi 
madhyama-sthaniyah san apravyddho divyadityat $акпой prabhutan газап 
pratigrahitum | apy antarlkse apravyddhah íaknoti ca varsayitum [ata upa- 
Pannam=asya vrddhatvam | tannibandhanaísca dyi-barha iti vyapadesah ; 
by Venikatamadhava as dvayoh sthánayoh parivtdhkah, and by Mudgala as 
-dyi-barhah dvayoh sthanayoh prthivyam=antarikge ca  pariv[dhah svami, 
which agree with those of Sayani. In commenting on VS, 7.39, Uvata ex- 
plains this word as dvayoh sthanayoh parivy d hah. madhyame ca sthāne uttame 
ca parivt d hah prabhuk, and Mahidhara as dvi-barhah ‘brhi y,;ddhau’ barha- 
nam barhah yrddhih asun-pratyayah | dvayoh prakrti-vikyti-rupayoh soma- 
_yagayor=barho yasya sa dvi-barhüh | yade=va, dvayoh sthanayor=barhah 
vtddhah parivtddhah prabhuh madhyame sthane uttame са. Like Mahldhara, 
Sayana on T'S, 1.4.21.1, explains dyi-barhah as dvayoh prakrzti-vikrti-rupayoh 
` soma-yagayor=barho viddhir =уаѕу= eil dvi-barhàh, and on 4.5.10.3, as 
-dyayor = lokayor = vardhayita. Following S&yana, Wilson translates dvi-barhah 
as ‘mighty over the two [realms of heaven and earth]’. As a matter of fact, in 
^ RV, 2.33.9, Rudra is called ‘the sovereign of this world’ (i#anad— asya bhuva- 
-nasya), in 7.46.2, it is said that ‘he, through his lordship, thinks on beings on 
the earth, {and] on heavenly beings through his high imperial sway’, and in 
7.46.3, a prayer is made to this god thus: “May thy bright arrow which, 
shot down by thee from heaven, flieth upon the earth, pass us uninjured Бу”: 
-Although this compouad word is masculine and begins with the word dvi 
(and not dyis derived from dvi with the Taddhita suffix suc, i.e. s, and meaning 
‘twice’ or ‘twofold)’, it has been taken to qualify the word farma (which is 
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“Far [from us be] thy [weapon] that kills cows and slays 
[human] males ; O destroyer of heroes, let thy goodwill be with 
us. Be gracious and speak in our favour, O god, and then do 
[thou], mighty 1n two [regions or acts], confer bliss on us.” 

We cannot fail to notice that in this verse Rudra's weapon 
which is said to kill only ‘cows’ and ‘male human beings’ (and 
nothing else) is earnestly desired to be avoided, although the 
slaughter of other domestic animals (particularly horses) and 
human beings (namely, females) was undoubtedly deemed 
equally undesirable. It is not that the weapon of this dreaded 
god spared in any way the lives of horses, rams, ewes, etc., and 
of women and even children in their mothers’ wombs, There 
are some verses in which prayer has been imade to Rudra 


thus : 
ma no mahantam = ціа ma no arbhakam® 


neuter) by emment scholars like Griffith, Ludwig, Geldner and others who 
translate the two words as ‘doubly-strong protection’ or ‘double (or two- 
fold) protection’. Grassmann translates dvi-barháh as der du zweifache 
Staerke besitzest (thou possessest twofold strength). As regards Rudra’s 
power of favouring or punishing people, which is quite evident from the 
hymns themselves, there 1s hardly any necessity of referring to individual 
verses. 

7 Itshould be mentioned here that horses were of immense importance 
to the Vedic people for use in war as well as in daily life. As a matter of 
fact, 1t was these animals which gave the Vedic people a much better position 
against their powerful enemies. So, their necessity to these people was as 
much as, if not more than, that of cows, In the Rgveda prayer is found to 
be made very frequently to different deities for the attainment of horses. 

8-9 The masculine gender and singular number of the words mahantam 
and arbhakam show that they have been used to denote male human beings. 
Sayana, Venkatamadhava and Mudgala take these words to mean vtddham 
and balam respectively ; and Skandasvámin explains the latter thus: arbha- 
kam | alpa-nàm —aitat | alpam | balam= ity =arthah, but does not give any 
equivalent for the former. In corumenting on this Revedic verse as occur- 
ungin VS, 16.15, Uvata explains thé words mahahtam and arbhakam as 
vrddham vayah-prábhttibhih and alpam, and Mahidhara as vrddham guru- 
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та na ukgantam'? = ша та na uksitam™ | 
ma no vadhih pitaram m= ota métaram™ 
та nah ргіуаѕ = tanvo Rudra rtrisah |] (1.114.7)9 


*Neither our great (i.e., old or fully grown up) man nor our 
small (i.e., very young) male child, neither our [youth] emitting. 
[sperm for begetting children] nor our male child generated [ in 
the mother's womb], neither our father nor our mother do 
thou slay; nor do thou harm our dear [frail] bodies, O- 
Rudra.” . 


pitryy-adikam and Баіат respectively. Muir (op. cit., p. 304) translates these 
two words simply as ‘great’ and ‘small’ respectively, and so also does Griffith. 
The renderings of Ludwig, Grassmann and Geldner are also the same as 
those of Muir and Griffith. As these renderings of Muir and others are 
totally indefinite about the sex of the'persons meant by the relevant words, 
they are not at all satisfactory. - 


10 Note the masculine gender and singular number of the word uksan- 
tam, which must be taken to point to a male human being who is capable of 
giving out sperm for procreating children. 


.11 Although the word uksitam may be neuter, qualifying the word apat- 
yam (understood) as Mudgala says in his commentary on this verse, it must 
have been used in the masculine gender, because, as will be evident from this 
and other verses quoted from the Rgveda, Rudra aimed more at the lives of 
males than at those of females. Moreover, as in this or in any other Rgvedic 
verse relating to Rudra there is no mention of girls already born, there is no 
reason why the word икат should be taken to be in the neuter gender to 
mean also a female child in the mother's womb. 


12 It is remarkable that among the words denoting the human victims of 

Rudra's deadly weapon, there is none which definitely means a *daughter' or 

- a ‘girl’. So the mention of the'mother' (cf. mataram) in the said verse and 

of '[grown up] women‘ (cf. ndribhyahk) in 1.43.6 (quoted below), should be 

taken to point to Rudra's attempt af arresting the growth of the number of 

members of the Vedic society by making their grown up girls and eiderly 
women the targets of his destructive weapon. 


13 For this verse, see also VS , 16.15, and TS, 4.5.10.2-3. In TS, it reads 
Priya mà паз = tanuvo- (for mā nah priyas= tanvo-). 
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mā nas = toke!* tanayel* ma na áyau!$ 


14-15 In this verse the neuter word toka (used in the singular number) 
means ‘a son’ (and not ‘progeny’, which may be male or female), because the 
immediately following word tanaya, used in the masculine gender and sin- 
gular number, definitely means ‘a male descendant’ (such as a grandson, 
great-grandson, or the like). According to Sáyana, Skandasvamin, Venka- 
tamadhava and Mudgala, toka and tanaya (in the said Rgvedic verse) respec- 
tively mean ‘son’ and ‘grandson’. Cf. toka-fabdah putravaci tanayas~= tat- 
putrah—Sayana ; tokam tanayam putram§ «ca pautram$=ca—Skandasvamin; 
putre tat-putre ca—Venkatamadhava ; tokah putrah tanayas = tat-putrah— 
Mudgala. In commenting on this verse (1.114.8) as occurring in the Vaja- 
saneyi Samhita (16.16), Uvata and Mahidhara also take these words to mean 
putra and pautra respectively. For Yaska’s derivation and similar explana- 
tion of these two words (as occurring ш RV, 7.46.3, quoted below) and also 
for the reasons adduced by us for taking these words respectively to mean 
‘sons’ and ‘male descendants [of the sons]’, see notes 23-24 below. It isa 
fact that in commenting on RV, 1.189.2, Sayana explains the words roküya 
and tamaydya, saying: toküya apatyáya tanayðya, putrüya, toka-fabdah 
apatya-samanya-vacanah, tanaya-f£abdah putra-vacanah ; but in explaining the 
verse Vehkatamadhava gives for the said two words the equivalents putráya 
and tat-putraya respectively. We shall see below (notes 23-24) that toka, 
though neuter, invariably means ‘a son’ and tanaya‘a male descendant [of 
{Һе зоп’. Thesaid two words have been translated respectively as ‘children’ 
and ‘descendants’ by Muir (op. cit., p. 304), as ‘seed’ and ‘progeny’ by 
Griffith, simply as leiblichen Samen (own children) by Geldner, as Kind 
(child) and Enkeln (grandchildren) by Grassmann, and as Samen (descen- 
dants) and Kindern (children) by Ludwig. But it is hardly necessary to say 
that these renderings, in which the sex of the persons meant by the relevant 
words has been overlooked, are defective and, consequently, not at ail 
reliable. 

16 The word дуи, as its form Zyau in the Locative Case shows, has been. 
used in the masculine gender and singular number. So, it cannot but mean 
a male human being. Sayana explains this word, saying: dyur-iti ant- 
odattah manugya-nüma | putra-pautra-vyatirikto yo—'smadiyah manugyass- 
tasmin ; Skandasvamin says: äyava iti manusya-namasu pathid-= ayu-sabdo 
= tra manugya-vacanah, paricaraka-manus yán; according to Vefikatamádhava, 
it means anyasmin ... ... ... ... puruse ; and Mudgala has Ayuk putra-pautra-- 
vyatirikto yo--'smadiyo manusyas--iasmin. Grassmann translates it ав 
Leuten (men). But Ludwig's and Griffith's rendering of дуи as ‘the living‘ 
does not point definitely to the sex of these people, because ‘the living’ may 
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mg no gosu та no ašvesu rtrisah | 

viran та no Rudra bhamito vadhir= _ 

hayismantah sadam = it tyä havamahe [| (1.114.8)2% 

“Not in [our] son [and] in [our any other] male descendant, 

not in [any other] living [man of ours], not in [our] cows, [and] 
not in [our] horses do thou harm us. Incensed [against us do 
thou] slay not our heroes, O Rudra. Possessed of oblations 
ave call thee evermore.” 

іта Rudraya tavase es zm 
e i pra bharamahe тайр | 
yatha tam = asad = dvipade catuspade 





be male or female or both. So, this rendering, being defective, has to be 
rejected. According to Geldner, дуи means Leben (“life ; cf. ayus) ; but this 
word, as used in other places of the Rgveda (1.60.3, 1.117.25, 1.130.6, etc.), 
shows that Geldner’s rendering is not happy. 
17 Muir takes vir@n to mean ‘men’ (loc. cit.),and Geldner translates it 
‚ав Mannen (men). But as ayau means ‘in a living [man], the word viran 
should be taken to mean ‘heroes’. Grassmann and Ludwig also render it as 
Helden (heroes). ё 
18 For this verse, see also VS, 16.16, TS, 4.5.10.3, and S"vetáfvatara 

Upanisad, 4.22. In it, the VS, TS and S'vetüjvatara read ayusi (for 
ayau), the VS has bhamino (for bhamito), the S'vetdívatara Upanigad has 
avadhih (for vadhih), and the TS has namas@ vidhema te (for sadam=it tvà 
havümahe). It is hardly necessary to say that, of the said three readings, the 
first two (viz., ayusi and bhamino) are not at all happy. The word ayust is to 
be rendered as ‘in [respect of our] life or longevity’, and bhaminah, derived 
from the word bhama meaning krodha (anger, rage), has to be taken as an 
adjective of virdn. But as in the said verse (1.114.8), all the other words, 
yiz., toka, tanaya, go, asya and vira mean living beings or creatures for 
whom protection is sought from Rudra, the word дуи also is expected to 
mean a living being (viz., a living man). In regard to the reading bhamino, 
it may be said that, as the expression viran ma no Rudra bhamino vadiih (Do 
mot slay our enraged heroes, О Rudra) of the Vajasaneyi Samhita suggests 
that the heroes of the Vedic people trying to propitiate Rudra had already 
een incensed against this god, there is no reason why Rudra should spare 
the lives of these heroes who are thus inimical to him, and we fail to under- 
stand how а prayer may be made to him for the’ protection of these heroes 
under the said circumstances. 
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visvam риат grame asminn = anaturam || (1.114.1) | 
“То the strong Rudra ee se [we] bring these 
songs of praise, so that there may be happiness to the bipeds 
[and] the quadrupeds [and] all may be thriving [and] unafllicted 
in this village.” 
rasva ca по amrta marta-bhojanam 
tmane tokáya?? tanayaya™ mrla [[(1.114.6 c.d). 
“Grant us, О immortal Rudra, the food of the mortals ; be 


gracious to myself, to [my] son [and] to [my other] male 
descendant." 


Sam nah karaty = arvate sugam*? mesaya meşye | 
ntbhyo naribhyo gave |] (1.43-6). 


19 For this verse, see also VS, 16.48, KS, 17.16 (54), MS, 2.9.9(37), 
KKS, 27.6 (lines 5—4 at p. 118), and Т5, 4.5.10.1-2. In RV, 1.114.1, VS, KS, 
MS and KKS read prabharamahe (for pra bharámahe), TS reads matim (for 
matik), and all these Sarnhitas read yatha nah-$am (for yatha зат). 

20-21 The words toka and tanaya, both used in the singular number as in 
RV, 1 114.8, quoted above, must be taken to mean ‘son’ and ‘male descen- 
dant [of the son]' respectively. See notes 14-15 above and 23-24 below. 
Muir translates the said two words as ‘children’ and ‘descendants’ (loc. cit.), 
Griffith as ‘seed’ and ‘progeny’, Geldner as leiblichen Samen (own children), 
Grassmann as Kindern (children) and Enkelschar (band of grandchildren) 
and Ludwig as Samen (descendants) and Kindern (children). But as in these 
translations, the sex of the persons meant by the two words have been over- 
looked, they cannot be accepted. 

22 With the word sugam meaning sugthu gamyam according to Sayana 
and Mudgala, svadhigamam (1.е. supriyam) according to Skandasvamin, 
and sobhana-gamanam according to Vehkatamadhava, the first line of this 
verse should be construed thus: [Rudrah] nah arvate mesdya mesye [ca] fam 
sugam karati. For the meaning susthu gamyam (easily attainable), see RV, 
1.102.4 (asmabhyam= Indra varivah sugam kydhi-++ ++ , lo us, Indra, make 
wealth easily available) ; 6.44.18 (Indra prtsv--asmabhyam mahi varivah 
sugam kah, Indra, make great wealth easy of access to Us in battles), etc. 
The word suga may also mean sukha (happiness). In commenting on RV, 
1.106.5, Ѕауапа, like Skandasvamin, Vetikatamadhava and Mudgala, takes it 

to be a synonym of sukha (sugam | ѕикћа-пат =aitat), Не then derives it 
saying: sugam/ зи{{һи gamyate asminn iti sugam | ‘su-duror=adhikarate’ 
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"To our steeds [ and | to [ our ] rams, ewes, men, women 
[and] kine may [ Rudra ] make welfare easily attainable” 
(according to Sayana). (Or, “May [Rudra] grant welfare to 
our steeds [and] happiness to [our] rams, ewes, men, women 
[and] kine]." 

та nas=tokesu® tanayesu™ ririsah (7. 46.34). 


itt gamer= dah. Geldner’s translation of sugamas guten Fortgang (good 
progress or advance) does not appear to be happy from the point of view of 
the grammatical formation of the word. See also Grassmann's and Lud- 
wig’s renderings of the word as Gluck (good luck) and guten [weide]gang 
(good pasture-going) respectively. f 

23-24 According to Yàska, toka and tanaya (RV, 7.46.3 and 1.92.13) mean 
putra (son) and poutra (grandson) respectively, a son being called toka be- 
cause of his being urged (cf. tudyateh), presumably by his father, to do good 
deeds and to avoid the bad ones, and a grandson being called tanaya due to 
his extending (cf. ranoteh) further his father's family. See Yaska’s Nirukta 
( NSP), 10.7 (Vol. II, pp. 827-28)—ma nas=tokesu tanayegu ririsah (RV, 
7.46.3) |]. . .. mà nas = tvam putresu ca pautresu ca ririsah | tokam tudyates— 
tanayam tanoteh |, and Durgacarya’s com.—mā nah asmakam tokesu putresu 
tanayesu pautresu ca ririsah | himsám mā prayuñksva ity~etad =asasmahe | 
... tokam- iti putrah | sa hi nityam pitrā vinayata tudyate ‘idam kuru’, “аат 
ma karsir —iti | tanayam tanoteh | pautram | taddhi atitarám pituh sakasat: 
tatam bhayvati | saty=apy=apatya-nématy-avisese ih=ajamitayai višesah |. 
Also Nirukta, 12.6 (Vol. П, p. 945)—yena tokam ca tanayam ca dhamahe (RV, 
1.92.13) // .. yena putrami--ca pautrams=cadadhimahi ... |], and Durga- 
cárya's com.— ... ... yena tvat-prattena. vayan putrams —ca pautrams = са 
avicchedena typtān dadhimahi | Sayana gives putresu as the synonym for 
tokesu, but leaves tanayesu without comment, showing that he means by it 
either the grandsons or these as well as their male descendants (cf. Sayana on 
tanaya in RV, 1.64.14, 92.13, 100.11, 114:6 and 8, 2.25.2, 2.30.5, etc., as 
‘grandson’ (рашта), in RV, 1.31.12, etc., as ‘the male descendants beginning- 
with the grandsons’ (pautr-adi), and in RV, 3.1.23, 5.11, 6.11, etc., as ‘the- 
male descendaat [after the son] who extends the family’ (sunuk putrah, tana- 
yah samtanasya vistarayita). According to Venkatamadhava, tokesu and 
tanayesu in the verse quoted above mean putresu and pautresu respectively., 
It should be mentioned here that in the Vedic literature from the Rgveda 
downwards, the word tanaya has been used in many places in the masculine 
or the neuter gender, but not even once in its feminine form ѓапауа. So, as 
the Vedic society was patriarchal and as, consequently, the families of the 
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“[O Rudra,] do not inflict evil on our [male] progeny [ and 
our other male] descendants.” 
ma no vadhi Rudra ma para da 
та te bhüma prasitau hilitasya (7.46.4 a-b) 
"Do not slay us, Rudra, nor forsake [us]. Let [us] not fall 
[victims] to the noose of [thy] angry ,self ]." 
From these and a few other verses*® of the Rgveda, it is 
evident that Rudra carried out his slaughter of human beings 
and their domestic animals mercilessly and indiscriminately, 





Vedic people extended through the sons and, on rare occasions, only through 
those daughters who, being looked upon as sons by their sonless fathers, 
were retained as Putrika-putras in their fathers! houses even after their 
marriage, the word fanaya meant only a male descendant and not a female 
one. In later days, however, this word came to be used to mean a son be- 
cause the word foka was no longer used in Classical Sanskrit (except in the 
Bhagavata Purana, which uses a number ofrare Vedic words) and also be- 
cause a son caused the extension of his father's family as much as a grandson. 
Consequently, it had the feminine form tanayä to mean ‘daughter’, and this 
form, being found included in the priy-adi-gana mentioned by Panini (6.3.34), 
must be older than Panini. As the word tanaya thus definitely means a male 
descendant of the son, toka cannot be taken to mean ‘progeny’ (which may 
be male or female), because there is no reason why Rudra should subject the 
granddaughtersto the harm caused by his deadly weapon if he allows the 
great-granddaughters and other female descendants to escape it. So, toka 
also is to be taken to mean a male descendant, viz., a son. We have already 
said that in the Vedic literature the word fanaya has never been used in its 
feminine form £anayd to mean a daughter or a female descendant [of the son]. 
Thus the plural forms of this word (such as fanayesu in the verse quoted 
above) cannot be taken to be due to ekafega. So,even in its plural form 
this word (tanaya) cannot mean a female descendant, be she a daughter or 
any one else. In their translations of RV, 7.46.3, the words toka and tanaya 
(both used in the plural number) have been rendered respectively as ‘sons’ 
and ‘progeny’ by Griffith, as Kind (child) and Enkeln (grandchildren) by 
Grassmann, and as Samen (descendants) and Kinde (children) by Ludwig. 
Geldner translates these two words collectively as leiblichen Samen (own 
children). 

25 Suchas RV, 2.33.1, 6, 11 and 14-15 (particularly verse 14), 1.43.2, 
6.71.1 and so on. 
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although in taking the lives of the former, he aimed his deadly 
weapon more often at males than at females, as is shown by 
the words (except matr and nari) which denote human beings 
and either have almost invariably the masculine gender and the 
singular number to denote males*® or, even when neuter point 
(o the male sex of the victims, in the verses quoted above. 
Even in taking the lives of females, Rudra must have made 
some discrimination. We have noted above that the only 
words definitely pointing to the female victims of Rudra's 
weapon are matt (1.114.7) and nari (1.43.6), both of which point 
to grown up women, the former meaning one who has already 
begun to bea mother and the latter, those who are aged 
enough to give birth to children, and that there is no word 
(duhitr, a definitely meaning a daughter or a girl, the exten- 
sion of the import of toka used in the plural number in 7.46.3 
to female descendants being already shown to be impossible.?" 
So, we are in a position to say that, among the females, Rudra 
made, evidently for bringing down the numerical strength of 
the Vedic people, the grown up women of the society the first 
targets of his destructive weapon, although he does not appear 
to have spared the lives of minor girls also. Yet, the mention 
of Rudra's weapon particularly as go-han and purusa-han 
(1.114.10) and the prayer made in the same context for immu- 
nity from danger caused by this weapon, tend to show that, 
although Rudra aimed at the lives of all Vedic people male 
and female, young and old, and born and unborn, and also of 
their domestic animals of all kinds, he was particularly inter- 
ested in killing cows and human males. 

That of all the domestic animals of the Vedic people it was 


26 Of the verses (containing the words toka and tanaya) quoted here, 
only one (RV, 7.46.3) has these words in the plural number as tokesu and 
ranayesu. We have seen above (notes 23-24) that both Sayana and Venka- 
tamadhava take these words to mean sons and grandsons respectively. 

27 See notes 14-15 and 23-24 above. 
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the cows which formed the special target of Rudra's attack, is 
also shown by a few other pieces of evidence. In 5.28, in 
which cows have been praised for yielding milk and thus pro- 
moting their owners' health and wealth and facilitating very 
greatly their performance of the sacrifices made particularly to 
Indra, and Indra has been expected to give these animals pro- 
tection against the attack of enemies, an ardent desire for 
their protection from Rudra’s weapon has been expressed in 
verse 7 c-d : 


ma vah stena iíata maghasamsah 
pari vo heti Rudrasya vtjyáh [| 


“May neither the thief nor the evil-designer possess you 
[and] may Rudra’s missile avoid you.” 


Similarly, in 10.169.1, a prayer has been made for the wel- 
fare of milch cows, and Rudra has been asked to be gracious 
to them : 


mayobhür = vato abhi vatasra 
iirjasvatir = osadhir = á riíantam | 
pivasvatir = fivadhanyah pibanty = 
avasaya padyate Rudra mgla || 


“May the wind blow towards [our milch] cows, being 
pleasant [to them]; may [they ] eat succulent herbage all 
around ; may [they] drink [waters] rich in life and fatness ; to 
[our] food having [four] legs (i.e. to our milch kine) be 
gracious, O Rudra." 


In 1.43.12, it is said : 


kad = Rudraya pracetase milhustamaya tavyase | 
vocema $amtamam hrde || 
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yatha по Aditih®® karat pasve ntbhyo?? yatha gave | 
 yathà tokaya?? Rudriyam™ || 

"To Rudra [who is] possessed of supreme wisdom [and is] 
most gracious [and] very strong, what shall we recite that shall 
be most pleasing to [his] heart, so that Aditi may grant to our 
[domestic] animals, to [our] men, to [our] kine, [and] to [our 
male] progeny the grace of Rudra ?” 

Although in the second of the last two verses, the word 
pasu, which has been taken by Sayana, Skandasvàmin and 
Mudgala to mean the domestic animals such as horses, buffaloes, 
etc.,** is sufficient for meaning the cows as well, the separate 
and particular mention of these animals by the word go shows 


28 By aditik Skandasvamin means anupaksino Rudrah (undecayed 
Rudra), Vehkatamadhava means prthivi (the earth), and Sayana and Mud- 
gala mean bhumih (the earth). Th. Benfey translates it as 'sinlessness', and, 
probably following Skandasvamin, Ludwig takes it to mean Rudra himself. 
But we shall see on a different occasion that the word means here the great 
ancient goddess Aditi, the mother of Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman and many 
others. We shall also try to explain the position of this goddess as one 
granting the grace of Rudra to his worshippers, to their sons, grandsons and 
others and to their domestic animals, particularly kine. 

29-30 See above and below and also notes 14-15 and 23-24. 

31 Skandasvàmin explains the word Rudriyam thus: Rudriyam Rudr- 
агһат | yad— Rudra eva datum = arhatl n ünyah kascid = ity -arthah . Rudri- 
yam:s*befitting Rudra’, which means ‘what Rudra only 1s fit for givinv, [and 
none else}’, and, following him, Wilson translates it as ‘the gifts of Rudra'. 
Venkatamadhava, on the other hand, takes it to mean bhegajam (‘medicine’, 
i.e.,of Rudra), and Sayana and Mudgala follow himinexplaining 1t as Rudra- 
sambandhi-bhegajam (medicine connected with Rudra). Following Venkata- 
madhava, Sayana and Mudgala, Geldner translates it as rudrische [| Heilmit- 
tell, ‘[medicine] belonging to Rudra’ ; but Grassmann and Ludwig render it 
respectively as Rudra's Gunst and Rudrasegen (both meaning 'the grace, or 
goodwill, of Rudra’), and Griffith follows them in translating it as ‘the grace 
of Rudra’. 

32 Cf. pasve explained as asmadty-afva-mahis-adi-pasaye (Sayana);: sarya- 
tra dvifiy-arthe caturthi | pasum=atyadi-pašu-Jatam (Skandasvamin) ; asma- 
diya-mahis-adi-pafave' (Mudgala). 
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that they had special importance as victims of Rudra’s deadly 
weapon. Ав а matter of fact, Rudra had originally no soft 
corner in his heart for cows or other domestic animals of the 
Vedic people ; and this is shown by the fact that, although in 
the Reveda the Vedic gods such as Indra, Soma and Brhaspati 
and also the Vedic priests, sacrificers (yajamana) and herdsmen 
are called go-pati (lords or masters of cows)? even a bull 
(vtsabha) is called aghnyanam patik (і.е. gavam patih, lord or 
husband of those, i.e. cows, and not bulls, which are not to be 
killed),?* and Piisan is called pasupad (guard of cattle),??5 Rudra 
is never called go-pati, gopa, pasu-pati or pasupa anywhere in 
this Veda or is characterised by any other similar epithet which 
may associate him with cows or other animals as their lord or 
protector. On the other hand, as we have already seen above, 
earnest prayer has been made to Rudra in more verses than 
one for granting safety to cows, horses and other domestic 
animals and this dreaded god's weapon has been said unequi- 
vocally to be go-han particularly in 1.114.10, in spite of the 
fact that in as many as three verses (2.33.4, 7 and 15) the god 
himself has been addressed as vrsabha (bull) for his ferocity and 
abnormal physicalstrength. This mention of Rudra's weapon 
as go-han is highly significant and definitely shows the god's 
apathy to cows. 

In the second of the two verses (1.43.1-2) quoted above, 
there are the words nr and toka used in the plural and the 


33 For mention, as go-pati, of (i) Indra, see RV, 1.101.4, 3.30.21, 
3.31.21, 4.24.1, 4.30.22, 6.45.21, 7.18.4, 7.98.6 (== Atharvaveda, Hoshiarpur 
ed., 20.87.6), 8.21.3, 8.62.7, 8.69.4 («= Atharvaveda, 20.22.4 and 20.92.1), 
9.19.2, 10.47.1 and 10.108.3 ; (ii) Soma, see 9.19.2, 9.35.5, and 9.72.4 ; (iii) 
Brhaspati, see 10.67.8 (== Atha: vaveda, 20.91.8) ; (iv) a priest, see 8.14.2 
(= Atharvaveda, 20.27.2) and 10. 166.1 ; (v) a sacrificer, see 6.28.3 ; and 
{vi) a herdsman, see 10.19.3. 

34 RY, 10.102.7 ; also 9.97.34. 

35 Ibid., 6.58.2. 
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singular number respectively to denote the persons for whom 
Rudra's favour is sought. Of these words, the former (which, 
being used in the plural number as nrbhyah, might appear to- 
be an ekatesa meaning both men and women) must be taken 
here to mean only the male members of the Vedic society, 
which was patriarchal and in which the males formed the fight- 
ing class, as 1s evident from the fact that the arrows shot from. 
the bows in war have been called pürus-adah (man-eating) in 
10.27.22 which says : 

yrkyse-yrkse niyata mimayad = gaus = 

tato vayah pra patan pürus-adah | 

ath = edam visvam bhuvanam bhayata 

Indraya sunvad = зѕауе ca Siksat |[% 

“Bound fast to every tree-[made bow the bow-string made 
of the sinewy of] the cow, [ being drawn], makes a sound, and 
thence the man-consuming [arrows resembling] birds fly forth. 
Then all this world, though possessing the {Soma]-juice for 
Indra and making payments to the Rsi, gets frightened." 

In commenting on the second of the said two verses 
(1.43.1-2), Sayana and Mudgala rightly explain mrbhyah as 
asmadiya-purusebhyah3" ^ According to Skandasvamin, this. 
word means paricarakdn manusyan (men who are servants or 
attendants). Grassmann and Geldner translate it as den. 
Maennern (to the men), and Ludwig as Leuten (men). 


36 The first half (vtkse-vrkge niyata mimayad — gau- ..... purus-üdah) of 
this verse has been quoted and explained by Y àska ın his Nirukta, 2.6 (Vol. I, 
p. 147). 

37 For the same meaning of the word nr, see also RV. 1.43.6 (ia which 
the word nrbhyah, used side by side with maribhyah, has been explained by 
Sayana and Mudgala as purusebhyah), 1.8.6 (in which narak, plural of nr, 
has been explained as puruyah by Sayana and as manusyah by Skandasvamin 
and Venkatamádhava), 1.21.2 (in which narah is explained by Sayana, Skan-- 
dasvamin and Mudgala as manusya тгуіјаћ), 1.124.12, 1.127.6, 3.54.4, etc, 
(in which the word is taken by Sayana and Venkatamadhava to mean 
manusyàh), and so on. 
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As to the word toka used in the said verse it may be stated 
that, although in their comments on this verse Sayana, Skanda- 
svàmin and Mudgala take it to mean apatya (‘offspring’, which 
may point to both ‘son’ and ‘daughter’), they as well as 
Skandasvamin interpret it invariably as putra (son) in many 
other verses?? and that we have shown it to be meaning putra 
in 1.114.6 and 8 quoted above and in 2.33.14 cited below. So, 
this word also must be taken to mean putra in the said verse. 

The baneful nature of Rudra which made him direct his 
deadly weapon mainly against the cows and the human males, 
finds further support in the fact that the weapons of the Maruts 
also, who are often said to be Rudra's sons and followers, have 
been described merely as go-ha (cow-slaying) and nr-ha (man- 
slaying) in 7.56.17 c-d, in which prayer has been made to the 
Maruts : 

are goha nrha vadho vo astu 
sumnebhir = asme vasavo?? namadhvyam || 

“Far [away from us, O Maruts,] be your deadly weapon 
which kills cows and men. Ye Vasus, incline yourselves to us 
with blessings." 

Although, like their father and leader Rudra, the Maruts 
also did not limit their slaughter only to cows and men (i. e. 
human males) the mention of their weapon only as 'cow- 
slaying’ and ‘man-slaying’ must be taken to point unmistak- 
ably to their special fascination for killing cows and male 
human beings. That the slaughter of cows (and not of bulls or 
oxen) particularly pleased the Maruts is also evident from the 


38 Such as RV,1.31.12, 64.14, 84.17, 92.13. 100.11, 147.1 ; 2.2.11, 9.2, 
25.2, 30.5 ; 3.53.18 ; 4.1.3, 12.5, 24.3, 41.6 ; and so on, 

39 Sayana and Venkatamadhava take vasavah to be an epithet of the 
Marutsandexplai it as va@sakak and vüsayitdrah respectively. Geldner 
translates it as Guten (the good ones), Grassmann as gut (good) in his Woer- 
terbuch, col. 1235), and H. D. Velankar as *O gods' (Rgveda, Mandala VII, 
p. 129). 
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five-day* sacrificial rite called Patícas$aradiya, a Marut-stoma, 
which required the slaughter of seventeen heifers annually in 
autumn for five consecutive years. 


It is to be noted particularly that in the Rgvedic verses 
quoted above the word for cows, which formed the special tar- 
gets of Rudra's deadly weapon, is go, and not vrsa, vrsabha, 
uksan or anything else which unmistakably means ‘bull’ or 
‘ox‘, although, as has been said above, Rudra himself has been 
addressed as vrsabha (bull) in as many as three verses. In 
6 28.7 and 10.169.1 quoted above, we have seen that protection 
from Rudra's weapon was sought not for the bulls or oxen but 
for the cows, which gave milk and contributed greatly to the 
health and prosperity of their masters and also to the perfor- 
mance of their sacrificial rites. So, among the domestic animals 
of the Vedic people it was the cows (and not bulls or oxen) 
which specially interested Rudra as the objects of his slaughter. 
This position of cows in the eyes of the dreaded god is further 
shown by a peculiar domestic sacrifice called Sülagavat? which, 
though recorded as late as in the Grhyasutras and in no other 
earlier work, must have originally been a non-Vedic popular 
rite of great antiquity. As is shown by the earliest extant 


40 According to the Jaimintya Brahmana (referred to below), the Pafica- 
éaradjya is an Ekaha (one-day) sacrifice. 


41 For description of this sacrifice, see Tandya Mahabrahmana (alias 
Patcavimfa Brülimana, KSS ed.), 21.14 ; Baudhàyana S'rautasütra (AS ed.), 
18.11; Apastamba S'rautasutra (AS ed.), 22.20.9-19, and 21.1-11; Karyayana 
S rautasutra (CSS ed.), 23.4.3-27 ; Latyayana S“rautasutra (AS ed.), 9.12.10- 
14; Aávalayana S rautasutra (AnSS ed.), П. 4.2.29-30 (.е., 10.2.29-30) ; 
S'aükhdyana S'rautasutra (AS ed.), 14.62; and Arseyakalpa (alias Mafaka 
Kalpasutra, ed, W; Caland, Leipzig, 1908), 8.11, a, b. See also Jaimintya 
Brahmana (ed. Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra, Nagpur, 1954), 2.175-77, 
and Taittiriya Brahmana (AnSS ed.), 2.7.10-12. 


42 А critical examination of this sacrifice will be made on a different 
Occasion. 
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Grhyasitra, viz., that of Baudhayana,?? and also indicated by 
the Manava Grhyasütra as well as by the Grhyasutras of Paras- 
kara, Hiranyakegin and Apastamba,“ this rite in its origin 
required the slaughter of a cow (and not bull or ox) outside the 
village and the offer of its omentum (vapz) and some other 
cut-off parts of its body to Rudra there, after roasting the for- 
mer with a spit (57a) and cooking it as well as the cut-off parts 
in an earthen vessel, so that this dreaded god might be satisfied 
and made to go away, being thus dissuaded from entering the 
village and doing mischief to these animals kept there. So, 
there is hardly any doubt that Rudra's attack was directed 
much more against the cows than against the bulls or oxen. 
We shall explain on a different occasion what made Rudra 
have this peculiar choice ; but it may be mentioned here that 
the cows were held in high esteem and valued very much by 
the Vedic people as the extremely important sources of their 
food and wealth, as well as the main bases of their religious 


43 Baudhüyana Grhyasutra (Mysore ed.), 2.7.1-30 (particularly Sütras 
4-10, in which the pronouns enam, tam and tasyai for, and the adjectives 
justam, udicina-padim and samjnaptáyai of, the word go used in Sūtra 4 are 
to be specially noted). 

44 Manava Grhyasutra (ed. F. Knauer, St. Petersburg, 1897), 2.5.1-6 (in 
which, in spite of the use of the word go in the name $ulagava, there is no 
express statement that an ox is to besacrificed on this occasion) ; Pdraskara 
Grhyasutra (Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay), 3.8.1-17 (particularly 
Sütra 5, which says that from the designation of the rite, in which the word 
go has been used, the slaughter of a cow instead of an ox is permissible— 
gaur=ya sabdat) ; Hiraayake&i Grhyasutra (ed. J. Kirste, Vienna, 1889), 
2.8.1-11 (particularly Sütras 2-4, which prescribe that after two huts are con- 
structed to the west of the kindled fire, the spit-ox is to beplaced in thesouth- 
ern one, a bountiful cow, considered to be the consort of the spit-ox, is to be 
placed in the northern one, anda strong and robust young bull, considered to 
be the issue of the spit-ox and the cow, is to be placed in the space between 
the two huts): and Apastamba Grhyasutra (KSS ed.) 19.13 and 20.1-18 
(particularly 20.1-3, which make -the same prescription , 8S that of the 
Hira nyakeái Grhyasutra, 2.8.2-4, stated above). 
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life due to their supply of milk and thereby of ghee, curd and 
butter. The great importance of cows in the life of the Vedic 
people and the necessity of their protection from the destruc- 
tive hands of enemies explain why the sympathetic Vedic war- 
god Indra, and not the apathetic deity Rudra, has been praised 
as go-pati on a good number of occasions and the fierce and 
powerful Vedic god Soma has been called so in a few verses. 

As to Rudra’s greater interest in killing the male members 
of the Vedic society than the females, we have already referred 
to the relevant verses of the Rgveda. In the Taittiriya Samhita 
(1.8.6.1-2) and the Maitrdyant Samhita (1.10.4 [24] ), there is a 
passage in which prayer has been made to Rudra: 


bhesajam gave—'$vaya purusaya bhesajam | 

atho asmabhyam bhesajam subhesajam yath = asati | 

sugam mesaya mesyai J| 

"[Give, O Rudra,] medicine for cow [and] for horse, medi- 
cine for male [human being] and medicine for us, so that [it] 
may be rich in healing [and] good (or beneficent) for ram [and] 
ewe." 

It is to be noted that, in this passage,*® there is use of the 
word purusaya besides asmabhyam, even though the latter is 
sufficient for meaning the male members (purusa) as well. 

Two more passages, both addressed to Rudra, may be 
cited here in this connection from the Yajurveda Samhitas. 
One of them, occurring in VS, 16.3, KS, 17.11 (35), MS, 2.9.2 
(16), KKS, 27.1 (lines 5-6 at p. 113) and TS, 4.5.1.1-2, runs as 
follows : 


45 Italso occurs in KS, 9.7 [31] and KKS, 8.10 (lines 19-20 at p. 87) 
and in VS, 3.59 and "B, 2.6.2.11, with some variation in reading, thus: (a) 
KS, KKS.—bhesajam gave=’svaya puruyiya  sugam (KKS—subhagam) 
mesaya meşyai | atho asmabhyam bhegajam subhegajam yath = Gsati |] (b) VS, 
S B—bhesajam —asi bhegajam gave-ívàya purusdya bhesajam | sukham 
esmaya mesyai [| (omitting asmabhyam). 
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yam=tsuh girisanta haste bibharsy = astave J 

Sivan giritra (MS—girisa) tam kuru mā 

himsth purusam jagat || 

“The arrow which, O haunter of mountains, thou bearest 
in thy hand to shoot, that make [thou] blissful, O guardian of 
mountains ! Injure not the male {human being and] the [other] 
moving [creatures, such as human beings, cows, horses, etc]."* 

The other passage has been given in KS, 17.16 (53) and 
KKS, 27.6 (line 19 at p. 117 and line 1 at p. 118) thus: 

drape andhasaspate daridra nilalohita | 

азат prajanam = esam purusanam= esam pasinam | 

ma bhair=ma raun (KKS—run) ma nah kifican=dmamat ||“ 

The Taittiriya Samhita (4.5.10.1) has it as follows : 

drape andhasaspate daridran —nilalohita | | 

esam purusanam = esam pasunam та bher = má = ro то 

esGm kim can amamat || 

“O chaser, lord of the Soma plants, O cleaver, blue-and- 
red, frighten not, nor injure, these male [ human beings and ] 
these cattle ; let none of these be injured.” 

It is hardly possible to overlook the word purusa used, be- 
sides jagat, praja, and pasu in these passages, and also the direc- 


46 For this verse, see also S vet@syatara Upanisad, 3.6. 

47 Uvata and Mahidhara explain jagat respectively as Jaügamam ca 
gay adi and Jahgamam =anyad — api gay-à$ v-adIkam in theircommentaries on 
VS, 16.3 (yàm- isum girisanta, etc., quoted above), and Sayana as manusgya- 
vyatiriktam ~apijangamam gay-adi 10 commenting on TS, 4.5.1.1-2. 

48 This passage occurs in VS, 16.47, thus : 

drápe andhasaspate daridram nilalohita | 
asam prajanam=esam pasunam ma bher=ma гой то ca 


nah kimcan=amamat |! 
The MS, 2.9.9 (26) has it as follows : 


drape andhasaspate daridra nila lohita | 
еўйт разипӣт = йзйт prajangm тй bhair = mà гий mo ca nah kimcan 
= dmamat |! 
It is to be noted that, in both these Samhitas, the passage lacks the words 
esam purusanam. 
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tion pratipurusam = eka-kapélan= nirvapaty = ekam = atiriktam'? 
which requires the offer of one cake to Rudra for each male 
member (cf. pratipirusam)® of a family and also of one cake 
more, in the rite called Tryambaka-homa which forms part of 
Sakamedha. From all these, it is evident that the protection 
of males from the destructive weapon of Rudra was a matter 
of great concern to the Vedic people. 

Here we cannot help mentioning two other peculiar features 
of the character of Rgvedic Rudra. 

In view of some highly interesting statements made in a 
number of verses (which will be subjected to a critical analysis 
on a different occasion), it is hardly possible to deny the fact 
that Rudra was naturally antagonistic to Vedic sacrifices and 
was thus a definitely unscrupulous and extremely powerful des- 
troyer of these even in the absence of the least provocation 
from the sacrificers. In order to advance this sinister work of 
his, Rudra took more care to kill those men of wealth among 
the Vedic people who encouraged and financed the perform- 
ance of these generally expensive religious rites. ' Thus, in 
2.33.14," the priests are found to pray to this god for sparing 
the lives of their wealthy patrons : 

pari no hett Rudrasya vrjyah 

pari tvesasya durmatir=mahi gat | : 

ava sthirà maghavadbhyas=tanusva 

midhvas = tokaya tanayaya mría || 
^ 49 For this line, see Т5, 1.8.6.1. See also KS, 36.14 (pp. 361-62) ; TB, 
1.6.10.1, and SB, 2.6.2.4. 

50 For puruga (in pratipurusam) meaning a male [human being], see 
Mahidhara on VS, 3.57. 

51 For this verse, see also VS, 16.50, KS, 17.16(56) MS, 2.9.9(39), KKS, 
27.6 (lines 7-8 at p. 118) and TS, 4.5.10.4. V. 1 in VS, KS, MS, KES 
and TS —pari no (VS, MS, KKS-—no) Rudrasya hetir = ут naktu ...durmatir 
-aghayoh | ... ... tanayaya mr da (TS—myzdaya). | 

52 According to Sayana, durmatih means duhkhakürini buddhik. Wilson 


translates it as ‘displeasure’, Griffith as ‘wrath’, Geldner as Ungnade (displea- 
sure), Grassmann as Ungunst (disfavour, unkindness) in his Rigveda. Vol, I, 
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"May Rudra’s missile pass by us ; may the great sinister 
design of the [god] blazing [with rage] pass [away], avoiding 
.us]. Unspread [O Rudra,] the steady [ bows, turning them 
away] from [our] wealthy [patrons] ; O dispenser of good, be 


gracious to [our] sons and [other male] descendants." 


From this verse it is evident that Rudra not only preferred 
to take the lives of the Vedic males but was also more particular 
in aiming his weapon at the wealthy patrons of Vedic sacri- 
fices than at the poor. It is a fact that, in the Rgveda, there 
are a few other verses in which the priests are found to pray to 
Agni, Indra and other gods for yielding protection to their 
wealthy people and leading wise men™ of resources, who are 
undoubtedly the institutors or patrons of highly expensive sac- 
tificial rites. For instance, in 1.31.12, Agni is addressed 
thus : 


іуаћ no Agne tava deva payubhir = 
maghono raksa tanyat= ca vandya | 
trata tokasya tanaye gavam e asy- 
animesarh raksamanas = tava vrate || 


“Thou, O Agni, god, save with thy succours our wealthy 
[patrons] and {our frail] bodies, O venerable [one]. Thou 
art the protector of [our male] progeny, guarding [them] 
incessantly in [respect of] the offspring of the cows [useful] in 
thy [sacrificial] rite." 


p. 43, and as Misgunst (envy, ill-will) and Uebelwollen (ill-will, malevolence, 
enmity) in his Woeterbuch, col. 616, and Ludwig also as Uebelwollen. The 
real import of the word and its importance and interest in correctly under- 
standing the basic character of Rudra will be pointed out later on a different 
occasion. 

. 53 They were ‘wise’, probably because they knew fully well the _ correct 
methods of performing sacrifices and were quite conscious of the manifold 
benefits of these rites. 

10 
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In 1.54.11, Indra is invoked as follows : 


sa Seyfdhom — adhi dha dyumnam = asme 
mahi ksatram janasal = Indra tavyam | 
raksa ca no maghonah pāhi sirin™ 

raye ca nah svapatya ise dhah [| 


“Such [thou], Indra, bestow upon us bliss-increasing glory + 
[and] great, highly increased [and] people-overpowering might ; 
and save our wealthy [patrons], protect [our] wise men [who 
are liberal to us, and] vouchsafe us wealth and food with 


excellent offspring." 


It is to be noted that, in these verses, Agni and Indra, who, 
as we shall see on a different occasion, were looked upon by 
the Vedic people as their extremely loving friends and protect- 
ors, are asked, not to refrain from doing harm to the lives of 
their wealthy patrons and liberal chiefs and also to those of 
the cows, but to give protection to them, evidently from the 
destructive hands of their enemies, particularly the malevolent 
and naturally antagonistic god Rudra and his followers. Thus, 
it was mainly from these dreaded gods that the Vedic priests 
apprehended harm to the lives of their wealthy patrons and 


54 Sayana and Mudgala explain the word as vidusom’nyin api (others 
also who are learned) ; but Skandasvamin and Vehkatamadhava take it to 
mean stotrrn (eulogists). Wilson translates it as ‘those who are wise’, 
Griffith as ‘princes’, and Grassmann and Geldner as Opferherren (masters of 
sacrifice) ; but Ludwig renders it as die Suri (the Süris). See RV, 1.73.9— 
vp i&dnasah pitp-vittasya rayo vi surayah Sata-him@ no ašyuh [|], which 
should be construed as ... ... pitt-vittasya raya i$dndso nah surayah sata- 
him@ vi a$yuh and translated as ‘‘Being masters of [their] paternal 
wealth may our [leading] wise men particularly enjoy [it] for a hundred 
winters", and 1.48.4 —U30o ye te pra yamesu yunjate mano danaya surayah, 
*those [leading ] wise men who direct their mind to donation, as you pro- 
ceed, O Usas." From these, it is evident that the Suris were wealthy people 
who instituted or patronised Vedic sacrifices and made donations to the Vedic 
priests. : 
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cows ; and consequently they became very anxious for their 
protection from the destructive weapons of these gods. 


The peculiar traits of Rudra’s character noted above make 
it clear that he cannot be, in his origin, an Aryan god at all or 
have a purely natural basis, nor can he be a form of Indra or 
Agni, or the chief of the souls of the dead, or a god or demon 
of mountain and forest, or anything else hitherto suggested by 
scholars, native and foreign. It is well known that although 
‘the unhoused beasts of the field are specially at the mercy of 
the pitiless storm’, no purposeful discrimination can possibly 
be made by it or by thunder or fire in killing or terrifying these 
helpless creatures or the human beings who fall victims to their 
attack, nor can these natural phenomena have any special 
interest in destroying the sacrificial rites of the Vedic people or 
the capacity for finding out the wealthy institutors or patrons 
of these rites for subjecting them to death before others. The 
fact that Indra is a loving and protecting god of the Vedic 
people and is often praised as go-pati (lord or master of cows), 
whereas Rudra is basically a malevolent, mischievous and 
extremely unsocial and non-co-operating deity®> and an avowed 
killer of cows (go-han) and their masters of the Vedic fold, 
particularly male, shows that he can never be a form of Indra : 
nor, due to his originally ignoble character? can he be the 
celestial father or a development of Dyaus* on the physical 
side. If he were really the chief of the souls of the dead, or a 
god or demon of mountain and forest, or the moon, or an 
ancient cannibalistic death demon raised to the position of a 


55-56 "These features of Rudra's character will be brought out in another 


article with the citation and interpretation of the relevant texts. 

‚57  Dyaus, a ‘lofty’ or noble deity of the Indo-Europeans, is said in the 
Rgveda to be the parent of Indra, Agni, Sürya, Parjanya, the Adityas, the 
Aávins, the Maruts and the Adgirases and, like most of the great gods, called 
asura on several occasions. 
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high god, or anything else suggested by scholars, ancient and 
modern, we find no cogent reason why he should carefully dis- 
criminate between the victims of his weapon, why he should 
have his residence in the north, and not in the south like Yama 
(the god of death) or in the east or west like the moon rising in 
the east and setting in the west, why he should like more to 
slay the cows than to kill the bulls (or oxen) and other domes- 
tic animals of the Vedic pe@ple, and why the wealthy institu- 
tors and patrons of sacrifices should attract his alarming notice 
тоте than the poor people of the Vedic society. So, we 
have to make fresh investigations into his origin and real 
nature, so that we may be able to trace successfully and 
correctly the course of change or development through which 
he had passed before his appearance in the Rgveda as a high 
and powerful god and thereby to explain in a relevant way the 
various and not rarely contradictory functions and epithets 


characterising him as a malevolent as well as benevolent 
god.55 


58 Abbreviations used—AnSS = Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, Poona; 
AS= Asiatic Society, Calcutta; Com., Coms. = Commentary, Commentaries = 
CSS- Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares ; ed. edition ; KKS= Kapis- 
thalakatha Samhita (ed. Raghu Vira, Lahore) ; KSS~Kashi Sanskrit Series, 


Benares ; KS=Kathaka Samhita (ed. Srip&dasarman, Bombay) ; MS —Mai- . 


trayant Samhita (ed. Sripada Sarman, Bombay) ; NSP =Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
Bombay ; OST=Original Sanskrit Texts by J. Muir; RV —Rgveda ; S B.— 

S'atapatha Brahmana (Acyuta-grantha-mala, Benares): TB. Taitttriya 
Brahmana ( AnSS.) ; TS=Taittirlya Samhita (AnSS) ; VS= Vajasaneyl Sam-- 
ihta (NSP). [In spite of the author's great erudition, the interpretations do- 
not fully satisfy us.—Ed.] | 
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EROTIC TERRACOTTAS FROM 
' LOWER BENGAL 


DLE К. CHAKRABARTI AND 
KALMAN GLANTZ 


A valid problem in the history of Indian art should be to 
enquire into the origins of the post-Gupta and early mediaeval 
erotic reliefs in stone of which Khajuraho in Bundelkhand pro- 
vides such good examples of the period between 850 and 1050 
A.D. Apart from the well-known Orissan examples typified 
at Konarak (13th century A. D.), they occur on some of the 
Brahmanical rock-cut temples at Ellora in Maharashtra (8th 
century А. D.) and on the Hoyasale$vara temple (12th century 
A. D.) at Halebid in Mysore. Though not always in stone, the 
erotic motif in art must have persisted toa still later period. 
As late as the second half of the 19th century, John Beames! 
noted the depiction of Sata-saigama-prakara, ‘hundred ways of 
having physical union’, on the walls of a hall in the palace of 
the king of Alin Orissa, who, he thought, was the direct 
descendant of the mediaeval Gajapati kings of the same region. 
And, primarily in the form of bronzes, the motif was a domi- 
nant element among the yab-yum and similar other. figures оѓ 
the mediaeval Buddhist iconography of India and Nepal. Be- 
fore offering any causative explanation, it may be, worthwhile 
to trace the root of this erotic motif in Indian sculpture and 
iconography, which has apparently a reasonably wide distribu- 
tion in both space and time. 

1 John Beames, Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian, London, 1961, pp. 245- 
46. [Prof. N. К. Sahu informs me that Beames’ Alis really the estate of Ali 
(abolished in 1952) in the Cuttack District. The ruler was a scion of the 
family of Mukundadeva (1559-68 A. D.), to which the estate was offered by 


Raja Manasimha after his conquest of Orissa іп 1592 A.D. Не was there- 
fore not a descendant of the Süryavarnsi Gajapatis.—Ed.] 
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It is in this context that a class of early historic erotic 
terracottas from Lower Bengal assumes meaning. Early historic 
sites in India, particularly those from the Gangetic valley, 
abound in mass-produced moulded terracottas of diverse 
themes showing a close correspondence with the contemporary 
sculptures both in content and form. 

Some of them from the lower Gangetic valley depict men 
and women in coitus, the variety of which can be matched only 
by the later temple reliefs of Konarak and Khajuraho and the 
sexual postures described in the Kamasutra. These are not what 
are known in Indian art history as mithuna plaques,* terracotta 
or sculptural pieces in which a man and a woman usually stand 
side by side, occasionally in a caressing mood. In this parti- 
cular genre, the emphasis is exclusively on the copulatory aspect 
of the male-female union. 

Except for occasional brief references,’ these terracottas have: 
remained unpublished. Our personal experience suggests that 
the cupboards of the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, Calcutta 
University, and the Museum, Directorate of Archaeology, 
Government of West Bengal, two principal places where early | 
historic collection from Lower Bengal can be studied, possess 
literally hundreds of them. Indian Museum, Calcutta, also 
possesses some, 


The number of illustrations taken up for the present brief 
note, whose purpose is to draw attention to this type of early 
terracottas as a cultural-historical entity, solely depended on 
their availability and should by no means be considered repre- 


2 For the mithuna plaques in terracotta, see C. C. Dasgupta, Origin 
and Evolution of Indian Clay Sculpture, Calcutta, 1961, pp. 174-76. 

3 Indian Archaeology—a Review, 1954-55, Plate XXXIX ; 1957-58, 
Plate LX XIII, B and С; 1959-60, Plate LIV, 9 and 11. Also P.C. Dasgupta, 
"Early Terracottas from Chandraketugarh’, Lalit Kala, No. 6, October, 1959, 
p. 50. 
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sentative of all the varieties and sites involved. АП the 
specimens are moulded plaques, suggestive of extensive manu- 
facture. 

(1) Site Chandraketugarh : The woman seems to recline 
on а couch with her legs wide apart ; one of the legs seems to 
touch the ground, the man stands in a slightly stooping 
fashion. 

(2) Site Chandraketugarh : The woman sits on a couch 
and holds up both her thighs ; the man kneels over her. This 
particular posture seems to find reflection in the Kamasitra 
(Part II, Chapter VI, Sūtra 22): “when the woman holds up 
both her thighs, it is called Bhugnaka or the rising position."* 


(3) Site Chandraketugarh : The woman is kneeling on all 
fours; the man kneels over her from behind. The animal 
fashion implied has been suggested in the Kamasütra (op. cit., 
Sitras 37, 39).5 

(4 Site Tamluk: The man reclines on a high-backed 
couch with his feet touching the ground, the woman sits on 
his lap. Р, C. Dasgupta‘ refers to it as an example of coitus 
revertus ; but the term is inappropriate as the situation here is 
not exactly a reverse one. | 


(5) Site Chandraketugarh: The manis standing and 
supports the woman with her legs entwined around his waist. 
There is a reference to this posture in the Kamasiitra (op. cit., 
Sutra 36). This has an exact parallel in the posture of the 
left-hand couple on the south-east wall of the subsidiary shrine 
of the Laksmana temple at Khajuraho.? 


И se Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, trans. S. C. Upadhyay, Bombay, 1963, 
P.. в 
5. Ibid., pp. 118-19. 
6 Ор. cit., p. 50. 
7 Upadhyay, op. cit., р. 118. 
Б. Kanwar Lal, Immortal Khajuraho, Delhi, 1965, Plate 223, left-hand 
couple. 
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(6) Site Chandraketugarh : The ceritral theme shows а 
woman sitting on a man's lap. The couple is surrounded by 
a number of subsidiary figures, probably all female. An almost 
identical relief is depicted in the third row of the south wall of 
the Viávanatha temple at Khajuraho.? 


Chronologically these terracottas have to be placed in the 
Sunga-Gupta period (roughly 2nd century B. C. to 5th century 
A. D.) of Indian history. Apart from the stylistic considera- 
tions which are the usual chronological yardsticks of the Indian 
terracottas, an appreciation of the archaeological context is 
necessary in these cases, Illustration No. 4 occurs in Period I at 
Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta), which has been dated to the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B. C.,!? while another piece from Chandra- 
ketugarh (not illustrated here) is froma context which has been 
described as belonging to the early Gupta age, 4th century A.D. 
or thereabouts.!! 


An associated problem is that of distribution. Are these 
terracottas confined to Lower Bengal or do they also occur at 
the comparable early historical sites in the middle and upper 
stretches of the Gangetic valley and elsewhere ? A preliminary | 
investigation among the published reports on the different 
middle and upper Ganges valley sites has failed to reveal any 
specimen ; but there is a good deal of possibility of their lying 
unpublished. On the basis of the available evidence, however, 
the present authors suggest that the core area: of distribution 
was Lower Bengal. · = I 

On a purely cultural-historical level these terracottas carry 
a number of implications. The varieties employed in -depicting 
physical union in a medium like clay suggest that there was a. 


9 Ibid., Plate No. 205. E 
: 10 Indian Archaeology—a Review, 1954-55, p. 20. 
11 Ibid., 1957-58, p. 52. 
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Figs 1-6. Erotic "Tertacottas (pp. 14911). 
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systematic body of erotic knowledge in the Gangetic valley at 
least as early as the 2nd century B.C. The tradition is likely to 
be earlier ; but it is only in this period (Suüga period) that the 
life of the common people with its diversity of themes finds an 
elaborate reflection in Indian art, in terracotta as well as 
sculpture. This in turn offers a corroboration for the hypo- 
thesis that Vatsyayana (before 400 A.D.)? was. drawing upon 
an extensive earlier knowledge of the subject. One also wonders 
if he did not belong to this part of India himself. 


Secondly, these terracottas impart a historical-cultural pers- 
pective to the erotic representations іп! sculpture typified at 
Khajuraho and other places from the early mediaeval period 
onwards, As has been noted, in the case of two illustrations at 
least (Nos. 5 and 6), the identity in form between the terracottas 
and Khajuraho reliefs is unmistakable. These terracottas 
definitely suggest an element of continuity in Indian erotic 
iconography. Moreover, the fact that they were apparently 
produced on a mass scale for circulation among the common 
people of the day should go a long way in dispelling the usual 
(bias of explaining the later day temple reliefs almost exclusively 
in terms of metaphysical abstractions. A pertinent problem 
-at this stage is to ask why the erotic motif switched over from 
terracotta to stone on an apparently large and wide scale from 
Фе post-Gupta period onwards; but that falls outside the scope 
-of the present preliminary note. | 


The final issue should be concerned with the basic causative 
factor behind the growth of this type of terracotta. These 
Suggest а sexual behaviour which obviously was codified and 
which, if illustration No. 6 is any indication, was notalways shy 


12 N. R. Ray, Maurya and S uùga Art, Calcutta, 1968, pp. 65-68. 
13 H.C. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1954, 
pp. 11-35. 
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Of orgies. If one does not tend to explain them as examples of 
mere perversion, one has to look for a culturaly plausible 
explanation. 

A particular category of ethnographical data may be of 
some help at this point. Fertility rites leading to physical 
abandon seem to be a characteristic of many tribal agricultural 
groups both in ancient and modern times and these have also 
been handed over in a garbled form to many civilized con- 
texts. We suggest that the prehistoric ethnic group lying at 
the base of the early historic civilization in Lower Bengal 
possessed agricultural fertility rites in which sex held an impor- 
tant part. With the beginning of civilization, the erotic 
knowledge based on these sex practices got systematised and 
incorporated within the fabric of the civilized urban society in 
a sophisticated fashion. The early historic terracottas from 
Lower Bengalthat have been discussed have a considerable 
element of sophistication ; but they also seem to carry memories 
of the tribal-agricultural days before the growth of History in 
the lower Gangetic Valley.* | 

In any case, in the history of Indian art, the erotic sculp- 
tural motif beginning around 800 A. D. should be considered 
a linear descendant of what began in terracotta about one 
thousand years earlier. 


14 R. Briffault, The Mothers, Vol. HI, London, 1927, pp. 196-209; N. 
N. Bhattacharya, Indian Mother Goddess, Calcutta, 1971, pp. 34-37. 

*[ If the erotic figures are related to the fertility cult, it is difficult to ex- 
plain their appearance on buildings. If, on the other hand, they are asso~ 
ciated with popular beliefs regarding the safety of a construction, we may 
think that tbe erotic terracotta figures were preserved by the people in their 
houses for the latter's safety against lightning, fire, etc.—Ed.] 


~ 


DATE OF THE BRAHMA TEMPLE AT 
KHAJURAHO! 


L. K. TRIPATHI 


The temples of Khajuraho have been a subject of study 
since Cunningham published their detailed and scientific 
‘account in the ASR, Vol. II, 1871, pp. 412-38 ; cf. Vol. X, 
1880, pp. 16-22; Vol. XXI, 1885, pp. 55-69. Most of the 
scholars have assigned the Khajuraho group of temples to c. 
950-1050 A. D.,? a date given by Cunningham to the Western 
Group of these temples, Krishna Deva? and Eliky Zannas, 
who have studied these monuments in greater detail, extend 
this period, but have, more or less, followed Cunningham. 
They feel that the comparatively plain and small temples 
precede the Laksmana temple (c. 954 A. р.). My own studies, 
however, show that all these so-called early temples including 
that of Brahma are posterior to the Laksmana temple. 


The Brahma temple is situated on the eastern bank of the 


1 lam thankful to the U. G. C. for financial assistance which enabled 
me to visit and make a first hand study of the monuments at a number of 
places including Khajuraho. 

2 $. К. Saraswati, however, differs from them. He feels that the dated 
inscriptions of Khajuraho, originally found in the debris close to the temples 
with which they are now associated, do not belong to any of the present 
temples of the place. In his opinion, the extant temples of Khajuraho were 
built after the middle of the eleventh century. Cf. The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol. V, pp. 564-76 ; International Conference of Asian 
Archaeology, Summaries of Papers, pp. 97-98. 


3 Krishna Deva, 'The Temples of Khajuraho in Central India’. in 
Ancient India, No. 15, pp. 43-65. 


4 E. Zannas, Khajuraho, Hague, 1960. К 
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Khajür Sagar lake and faces the east.5 The temple stands on 
a plinth and originally consisted of a sanctum and a portico; 
but the latter has not survived. In the construction of the 
temple, two different varieties of stone—granite and sandstone 
—have been used. The plinth, the basement, and the walls are 
of rough granite, while for the jalis, the doorways and the 
superstructure, sandstone has been preferred.® 


The sanctum of the temple is built on the tri-ratha plan 
with the -eastern and western bhadras provided respectively 
with the main and a smaller doorway and the side ones with 
jalis plain or containing diamonds.’ In the interior, the sanc- 
tum is square in plan. It measures 19 feet square outside and 
104 feet inside. The walls are plain and rough. In the interior, 
the sanctum shows twelve pilasters, having plain square bases 
and plain bracket capitals, against the walls, the arrangement 


5 Е. 2аппаѕ’ remark that ‘facing eastwards, the Brahma has the road 


on its north side and the lake on its south’ (op. cit., p. 135) is erroneous. It 
has the road on its east or front and the lake on its west or back. 


6 According to Cunningham, *' ........ the jambs of the four doors and 
the 12 pillars placed round the inside of the walls, are all of granite, while 
the walls and roof are of sandstone" (ASR, Vol. П, p. 430). Zannas follows 
Cunningham and writes, *'Sandstone and granite have been used in the con- 
struction: granite for the jambs of the four openings (three windows and 
one door) and for the twelve columns: the rest of the building is entirely of 
sandstone" (op.cit., pp. 135-36). Krishna Deva (op. cit., p. 51), though not 
elaborate, differs from them when, referring to the Brahma and Lalagavan- 
Mahadeva temples, he writes, ©... both with a simple plan and design 
and with the fikhara made of sandstone and the body of granite." In Cun- 
ningham's notes, the words sandstone and granite appear to have changed 
their places. Zannas following Cunningham has obviously erred. 


7 Е. Хаппаѕ’ statement, “The three arms of the cross are provided with 
curious openings. А thick screen of perforated stone covers each one” (op. 
cit., p. 136) appears to be based on Cunningham who writes, “Three of the 
openings are closed with thick stone lattices of simple but different patterns” 
(ASR, Vol. II, p. 430). 
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being such that, of the three pilasters at-each angle, one stands 
at the corner and two beside the openings in the two adjacent 
sides. Тһе ceiling is completed in three stages. In the two 
lower courses, the space has been gradually narrowed by plac- 
ing thick plain stone-slabs across the corners. In the third 
stage, two stone-slabs finally cover the remaining space and 
form the ceiling. The central square part of the ceiling is 
decorated with a circular lotus flower having three rows of 
petals and a flat fruit, with Kirti-mukhas emitting scroll filling 
the corners. This central space is enclosed by two borders 
decorated respectively with flowers, alternately of circular and 
diamond form, and the meandering creeper design leaving a 
belt of plain space on the four sides. The sanctum contains a 
square pijha supporting a Caturmukha Siva-linga. The pitha 
shows three mouldings: padma, sharp-edged karnika, and 
kapota. The karnika shows a gentle kapota and a similar 
padma attached on its upper and under sides respectively. 


In the exterior, the sanctum shows vertically the usual four 
parts ; the base, the wall portion, the cornice, and the Sikhara. 
The base shows seven mouldings and three recesses. The first 
moulding of the base is kapota, with two plain underlining 
annulets, showing plain hoods for half- diamond and scroll deco- 
rations, The second is a plain recess and the third a plain kalaía 
without any attached moulding. The fourth is а plain recess. 
The fifth is a plain kumbha in two courses. The sixth is a plain 
pattika moulded on the upper side as a kapota and underlined 
with an annulet. The seventh is a plain recess. The eighth is 
a jadya-kumbha having broad lower fillet and decorated with 
plain half-diamonds. The ninth is a plain Aumbha without the 
lower fillet. The tenth is a plain course for khura. 

The walls are plain and divided into two zones by a plain. 
central band. The cornice consists of two courses with a 
narrow intervening recess. The lower course is kapota- deco- 
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rated with scrolls and half-diamonds. The upper is padma with 
bold fillet. 


The sikhara shows a lower belt of niches and half niches 
containing diamond-shaped flowers. The niches on the 
bhadras and on the sides of the entrance are crowned with 
caitya-window pediments flanked by the fore parts of elephants. 
The flanking half niches are surmounted by pidha-sikharas 
each showing an amalaka and a kalasa. The central niches on 
the karna-rathas contain smaller niches filled with diamond- 
shaped flowers. These smaller niches are formed of circular 
pilasters having a middle band, while the others have square 
pilasters also with a middle band. The Sikhara is formed of 
sixteen pidhas with plain intervening spaces. The vertical space 
between each pair of pidhds here is less than that seen in the 
Laksmana temple ; but it is more than that to be found in the 
Vigvanatha. The pidhas are decorated with scrolls and half- 
diamonds while their undersides are moulded as padma or 
inverted kapota. The grīvā is plain, but for a padma band with 
dropping anchor-shaped palmettos at the upper end touching 
the ghanfa. The ghania is decorated with two-tier small caitya- 
window pediments on the sides. In its form, the ghanta of the 
Brahma templeis not so bold and high as that of the Laksmana 
temple, but certainly more so than that of the Viśvanātha. The 
amalaka is of the usual form without the beaded design inter- 
vening the ridges or band. Above the amalaka, the fikhara 
shows kharpara, second amalaka, and kalaía with foliage and 
vijapuraka.® 


The main doorway to the sanctum is of the sapta-iakha 
variety. It is plain but for sculptures on the lower jambs and 
the lintel. The lower jambs show each two female figures. The 


8 According to Cunningham, the ghanj@ was the topmost crowning 
element of the temple. 
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main figures are of the river-goddesses, Садра оп the right and 
Yamuna on the left, both accompanied by their mounts and 
standing under a lotus-leaf canopy, now broken. They carry a 
lotus with stalk in the inner hand and an end of the scarf in the 
outer. The-second female figure stands on the interior below 
the Naga-bust, with snake-hood canopy and folded hands, and 
carries a jar supported with both her hands. The door-lintel 
shows four-armed Garuda-vahana Visnu in the centre as /alaja- 
bimba and seated four-armed figures of Brahma and Siva on 
the right and left respectively. The door-sill shows a half - 
lotus flower within an arch in the middle and quarter flowers 
at the ends. 


The doorway fitted into the back opening is similar to the 
front one, but without door-sill. The lower jambs show each 
two figures, a male and a female. The female figure on the 
right carries the end of her scarf in the right and a mutilated 
object in the upraised left hand. The left female figure pro- 
bably carries a garland. Both stand under a lotus-leaf canopy. 
The male figures are represented on the exterior, with the right 
hand held in katyavalambita-pose and the left carrying a sakti. 
Both wear јаіа-тикија. The lintel shows four-armed Visnu 
sitting in dhyana-mudrá in the centre and a two-armed seated 
figure with the right hand held in abhaya-mudra and the left 
carrying a kalasa, at each corner.’ 


Originally, the temple possessed a portico of the same 
width as the sanctum ; but it has disappeared ; only its plinth 
survives and shows the two lower mouldings of the sanctum 
base. 


9 Zannas' TEES that “The door leading into the sanctum is also 
decorated, in the style characteristic of Khajuraho and of mediaeval India as 
a whole" (op. cit., p. 136) is neither correct nor precise. The doorways of 
the present temple form exceptions at Khajuraho ; their counterparts are, 
however, met with at such other places as Baroli, Atru, Chandrehe, etc. 
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Regarding the dedication of the present temple, Cunnin- 
gham writes, “It is called Brahmā, from a four-faced symbol of 
that god, which is placed inside ; but as there is a figure of 
Gadädhara over the centre of the entrance, it is certain that 
the temple must have been dedicated to Visnu."? Krishna 
Deva also thinks that it was ‘originally dedicated to Visnu’.“ 
Eliky Zannas, however, writes, *Visnu's presence on the lintel 
of the door leading into the sanctuary and above the window 
on the west-front, presents a further problem ; but it is likely 
_ that these stone blocks do not belong to the original structure, 
for they are of a different material from that of the rest of the 
temple."* The presence of Visnu as lalazta-bimba on its eastern 
and western doorways and that of rhe Caturmukha Siva-linga in 
the sanctum really make the ascertainment of its dedication a 
problem which is further complicated by the male figures on 
the lower jambs of the western doorway, which, on account of 
their Jafa-mukujas and Saktis, may be regarded as Saiva. 
Zannas tries to solve the problem by regarding the door lintels 
to be later foreign elements ; but they seem to be original parts 
of the doorways. As the image, in this case Siva-linga, is 
easier to be removed, the evidence of the doorways should be 
regarded the weightier, unless their heterogeneity is proved 
beyond doubt. It is likely that the temple was originally dedi- 
cated to Visnu and the Siva-linga in the sanctum is a later 
substitute for the lost original image of Visnu. But the 
Caturmukha Siva-linga is also old and the sarvatobhadra plan 
of the sanctum, not known to have been used for a Vaisnava 
temple, is in keeping with the four faces of the Siva-linga. If 

it is regarded to be originally a Saiva temple, one will have to 


10 ASR, Vol. H, p. 430. He obviously mistakes the Caturmukha Siva- 
linga for a symbol of Brahma. 
11 Op.cit., p. 51. 
12 Op.cit., p. 135 
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think that the sculptor was not particular regarding the Jlaldja- 
bimba custom. It may be significant to note in this context 
that the doorway of the Lalagavan Mahadeva temple is com- 
pletely bare and does not show even the /alaja-bimba. How- 
ever, the Brahma temple may be regarded asa Vaisnava tem- 
ple, though this affilation should not be taken as beyond 
doubt. 


Cunningham in his first-report attributes the present temple 
to ‘the eighth or ninth century’ on the basis of ‘the mixture of 
granite and sandstone in its construction’ and absence of ‘the 
usual amalaka fruit? on its pyramidal tower.“ Even in his 
later assessment, he regards it ‘the next oldest building’ after 
Causath-yogini and older thanallthe remaining temples, which 
are of sandstone. Krishna Deva deals with the present tem- 
ple and the Lalagavan Mahadeva together. He speaks of them 
as ‘small structures with very simple adhisthana-moulding’,» 
and concludes, “As they belong to the transitional phase, when 
sandstone was introduced, but granite had not ceased to be 
used as building-material, they are later than the Causath-yogini 
temple, but are earlier than the earliest structures built entirely 
of sandstone at Khajuraho. These temples are, therefore, 
datable to circa 900.” Zannas, however, says, “...... difficult 
to support the theory that the use of granite is a proof of anti- 


13 ASR, Vol. П, pp. 430-31. He writes, (^... its general appearance 

15 very ancient, and its antiquity is, I think, further shown by the mixture of 
granite and sandstone in its construction. ... The pyramidal roof also is 
surmounted by a bell-shaped ornament without the usual 4malaka fruit. I 
notice all these small differences of detail as I believe them to be so many evi- 
dences of superior antiquity, by which I infer that the temple must be older 
than those of the western group, and may therefore date as early as the 
eighth or ninth century.” 

14 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 57. 

15 Op.cit., p. 51. 

16 Ibid., p. 52. 
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іу... its ancient appearance suggests that it belongs to ап 
early date." Thus, it is evident that all the scholars assign an 
early date to the temple and in this the later writers have, more 
or less, followed Cunningham. The reasons for assigning such 
an early date to the temple are: its small size, the mixed use 
of granite and sandstone in its construction, and its simple 
appearance. There is nothing to show that the present temple 
is a royal edifice. If so, its small size and the use of locally 
available cheaper granite were most probably dictated by the 
limited resources of its builder. The size conditioned its plan. 
‘The temple is not totally devoid of decoration. Ornamen- 
tation is distinctly seen on its superstructure. The simple 
appearance of the bare walls merely reveals the inherent quality 
of the hard coarse-grained granite. Therefore, a comparison 
of the present temple with the Laksmana and other royal sand. 
stone monuments at the site in regard to the size and decora- 
tion may be regarded as an unsafe criterion for chronological 
considerations. There is nothing especially primitive about the 
temple. There is nothing in the architecture of the temple 
"which may suggest for it a date earlier than that of the Laks- 
mana temple (954 A. D.). The eighth century date suggested 
by Cunningham was tentative. : It is ruled out by its architec- 
tural features which were yet to develop in the eighth century. 
The karnikü-moulding seen in the рула of the Siva-linga inside 
the sanctum does not appear in the eighth and also in the 
major part of the ninth century. The presence of jadya- 
kumbha in the mouldings of the temple base, the division of the 
wall-surface into two zones by a central band, the narrowness 
of the cornice recess intervening its mouldings, and the presence 
of a belt of niches and half niches containing diamond-shaped 
flowers on the lower part of the tower are late features and all 
put together disfavour even the ninth century date for the 


17 Op.cit., р. 136. 


\ 
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temple. Two of its architectural features place it between the 
Laksmana and Viévanatha temples dated 954 and 1002 
A. D. respectively. These are (l) spacing of the pidhas in its 
tower and (2) form of the рлапіа. A comparative study of the 
pidha-towers at the site reveals that the later examples show 
gradually increasing number of pidhas which are set more 
closely resulting in an increasing verticality and refinement of 
the tower-form. Similarly, the ghanta, boldly conceived їп the 
Laksmana temple, gradually loses its boldness and height and 
becomes comparatively flat, perhaps with a view to organising 
it with the totality of the developing . tower. Therefore, there 
is no evidence for placing the Brahma temple anterior to the 
Laksmana as held by scholars. The total evidence on the 
problem shows that it was built within a decade after the 
Laksmana temple. It may be dated c. 965 A. D. 











MEANDER--SPIRAL MOTIF AND INDIAN 
PREHISTORIC POTTERY 


ANIL CHANDRA PAL 


In course of our study of Indian prehistoric pottery, we 
encounter certain motifs which we are inclined to regard as 
‘hall-marks’ of the cultures in which they occur. In the case of 
some of these, for example, the meander-spiral motif, earlier 
writers have sometimes made claims for its cultural signi- 
ficance, suggesting that it shows evidence of contact over a 
wide area. Thus Gordon! claimed that spiral motifs are very 
scarce in India and even suggested their association with an 
intrusive group associated with the coming of iron. 

We want to consider this special motif against the back- 
ground of a wider culture and to examine whether its occur- 
rence in Indian prehistoric context can be said to hold any 
significance. In so doing, we admit that we are treading upon 
a dangerous ground, and it is evident that a systematic study 
will ultimately call for a more exhaustive treatment than wé 
can make here. It may also be true that our diffidence demons- 
trates nothing more than the limited value of this method, 
but nevertheless it seems worth attempting. 

The representation of this design within two lines in a 
ribbon-like fashion has been described by H. Frankfort? as ‘the 
rhythmic arrangement of the ribbons in their quality of sub- 
tantialised lines’, The motif at the earliest stage was executed 
with continuous parallel wavy lines, and small dimples, hatch- 


1 Journ. R. Anthrop. Inst., Vol. LXXX, p. 66. 

2 “Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, Asia, Europe and the 
Aegean, and their Earliest Interrelations', R. Anthrop. Inst., Occasional ' 
Papers, No. 8, Vol. JI, p. 26. 
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ing, dots and others were sometimes added to the design. 
Illustrations? of such continuous parallel wavy lines are 
found at many pre-Harappan sites. 

At the next stage this design ‘has actually or nearly, given 
up the ribbon character, and shows a continuous spiral design 
which by its continuity accentuated the circumference, and its 
up and down movement the convexity of the vessel’.* Summing 
up the whole process, Childe* remarks that *the spiral design 
originated from the horizontal S-spiral and meander’. How- 
ever, even an earlier orign of this design has been suggested by 
M, Hoernes? who remarks that ‘spiralmeander keramik’ descends 
from the late palaeolithic art, which used meander, and is found 
in Ukraine and Moravia. This consideration, however, need 
not concern us in the present context. The high antiquity of 
the running spiral is found in Mesopotamia and Iran also.’ It 
is possible that the spiral which was simply. а development of 
the primary skeuomorphic zigzag ribbon found at Anatolian 
sites, such as Catal Hüyük, in the form of a running spiral in 
the earliest period? may have reached the Indian sub-continent 


3 This early form of spiral is found at Kalibangan (cf. Indian Archaeo- 
logy—A Review, 1961-62, Fig. 15, No. II, 8); Mehi (cf. Mem. ASI, No. 43, 
Kul. V, xii. 4) and Amri, Period II (cf. J.M. Cassal, Fouilles d’Amri, Vol. II, 


m Figs: 85 and410) in the Indian sub-continent in the pre-Harappan 
phase. 


4 Н. Frankfort, op. cit., Vol. II, 1924, p. 26. 

5 V.G. Childe, The Danube in Prehistory, Oxford, 1929, p. 38. 

6 Urgeschichte der Bildenden in Kunst Europe, 1925, р. 774. 

7 This motif is found at Giyan (cf. R. Ghirshman and G. Contenau, 
Foilles du Tepe Giyan, 1935, PI. 22, Tomb. 69) and Billa (cf. E. A. Speiser. 
“The Pottery of Tell Billa’, Museum Journal, University Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Vol. » No. 3, 1932, РІ. LXIV). 

8 The numerous stamp-seals of baked clay bearing intricately designed 
S-spiral and meander are found at Levels II to VI of Catal Httyitk. Accord- 
ing to C-14 dating, those levels correspond to c.°5720 to 5830B.C. 


(cf. J. Mallaart, Catal Huyuk—-a Neolithic Town in Anatolia, 1967, p. 220, 
Fig. 56, PL 121.) 
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from this centre. It is therefore probable that this motif, to 
which the east Mediterranean area,? Egypt! and Mesopotamia 
offer such abundant parallels, may have a West Asiatic origin 
so far as the Indian sub-continent is concerned. 

Because of the complexity of its development, the analysis 
and description of individual instances where this motif occurs 
are often unsatisfactory. We, however, propose to study its 
evolution in the following way. | 

(a) According to Frankfort, the earliest motif from which 
the spiral may be said to have evolved is a ‘rhythmic arrange- 
ment’ of a ribbon of the kind which we are calling meanders or 
deep wavy lines. See Plate, Fig. 1. Two variants of this ele- 
mentary design are single meanders, sometimes with flattened 
bases (see Plate, Fig. 2) and interwoven meander or guilloche 
(see Plate, Fig. 3). 

(b) The second evolutionary stage seems to be represented 
by rows of single S-spiral, each separate from its neighbours. 
See Plate, Fig. 4. А further development of this illustrated by 
hooked spirals. See Plate, Fig. 5. 

(c) The third stage is reached when the spirals are joined 
together to form continuous rows. The principal variants of 
this basic design are to be found in (i) closeness of the spiral 
(see Plate, Fig. 6), (ii) number of the coils (see Plate, Fig. 7), 
and (ii) the size of the terminal chain (see Plate, Fig. 8). 

(d) The fourth evolutionary stage seems to be represented 
by the development of a continuous spiral. This variety is 
sometimes associated with erected tufts. See Plate, Fig. 9. 

(e) A further spiral development, which does not seem to 
represent a linear evolution from the fourth stage, but is rather 
an independent development from the second or third, may be 
named negative spiral. See Plate, Fig. 10. 


9 Antiquity, Vol. II, 1928, p. 60. 
10 J. Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, 1905, pp. 114-15. 
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We may say by way of general observation that the motif 
and its variants in the first stage are so common as a decorative 
motif on pottery that there is probably little point in attempting 
to present their history and distribution and that, even at the 
second stage, it is not so specialised as to be considered as a 
distinctive motif. It is only at the third stage that we have fully 
evolved continuous spiral motif that assumes a new significance. 

The early occurrence of the continuous spiral motif is in 
Mesopotamia," Crete, Palestine and Caucasus, and the 
dates around which it appears in the above-mentioned places 
correspond roughly to the late Harappan period. In the Indian 
sub-continent, it is mainly found in (I) the North-West chiefly 
in Southern Baluchistan and (ID Central and Western India 
only. Since this motif may have some chronological meaning, 
we propose also to trace its diffusion in the Indian sub-conti- 
nent. 

In the north-western part of the Indian sub-continent, this 
motif is found at post-Harappan sites, viz. Kasano Damb of 


11 At Nuzi (cf. R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi, 1937, Vol. II, РІ. 78, О, WI and 
X, p. V), this motif is found in the Hurrian period which roughly corres- 
ponds to c. 1600 to 1400 B. C. On the authority of McCown (cf. 
Comparative Stratigraphy of Early Iran, 1942) and Perkins (cf. The Compara- 
tive Archaeology of Early Mesopotamia, 1919), it can be suggested that the 
continuous spiralis significantly absent inthe pre-Harappan phase corres- 
ponding roughly to c. 3000 B. C. in Iran and Iraq. 

12 In Crete, Evans mentions (cf. Palace of Minos at Knossos, Vol. I, 
p. 113, Fig. 81a) the occurrence of this motif in E. M. III (c. 2000 B.C.). 
In Cyclades (cf. Tsounts, X, 1898, Kukaladice, Ephemeres Archaiologike, Pls. 
9, 10, 16, 152 : 666, Figs. 3-5; 41 : Pl. VI; 64 ; VII-VIII) this motif is dated 
around 1800 B. C. 

13 In Atchana, Woolley (cf. Alalakh : An Account of the Excavations at 
Tell Atchana in the Hatay, 1937-1949) refers to its occurrence at Level IV 
(ibid., ЗАТЕ.) which falls within c. 1483 to 1370 B. C. (ibid., p. 384). 

14 In Trialeti (cf. C. F. A. Schaeffer, Stratigraphie Comparee et Chrono- 
logie de l'Asie Occidentale, Fig. 289), this motif Occurs 1n c. 1800 B. C. (cf. 
ibid., p. 512). 
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Jhau' and Jhalawan.'* It is noteworthy that iron objects are 
found in association with pottery bearing spiral designs at 
several, if not all, of the above-mentioned sites. There is now no 
longer any reason to concern ourselves with Gordon's late dat- 
ing, Which was based upon the presumption that iron reached 
India only after the middle of the 1st millennium B.C. Current 
thinking, undoubtedly influenced by radio-carbon dating, would 
allow the Baluchistan graves a considerably earlier date, making 
them coincide with the first arrival of iron around 1000 B. С." 
In this light, these Baluchistan sites takes on quite a new signi- 
ficance. For while some of them may be of the middle of the 
first millennium B. C., there is now every reason to believe that 
the earliest of the series are some four or five centuries 
earlier. 


In Central and Western India, the spiral motif develops into 
various forms not earlier than c. 1700 B. С. The traces of its 
early evolutionary forms, viz. meanders or deep wavy lines, are 
found side by side with continuous spiral? Sometimes the 
tufts appear around the motif! Spiral motifs are found at 
Navdatoli,™ Етап? and Nevasa,?? in the central and western 


15 Mem. ASI, No. 43, p. 85. 

16 Ibid., Pls. VIII-IX. 

17 В. de Cardi, in lrag, Vol. XIO, 1951, p. 71; N. R. Banerjee, The 
Iron Age in Indja, 1965. pp. 44-45 ; and Allchin B., and F. R., The Birth of 
Indian Civilisation, 1968, pp. 207-08. These authors suggest this as the date 
around which iron seems to have arrived in India. 

18 Here the C-14 dates of Navdatoli and Eran are takeninto considera- 
tion. 

19 At Eran, meander or deep wavy lines are found at Period I (cf. Indian 
Archaeology—A Review, 1960-61, Pl. XXVI ; 1962-63, PL X X XY). 

20 Ibid., 1958-59, Pl. XXIIIB. 

21 Н. D. Sankalia, B. Subbarao and S.B. Deo, Report on the Excava- 
tions at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, 1958, Figs. 46j and 52.6. 

22 Indian Archaeology —A Revlew, 1961-62, Pl. XL b. 

23 Ibid., 1958-59, Pl. XXIII b. 
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parts of the Indian sub-continent. Of these, the running S-spirals 
are few and are found at Prakash (late period ІВ), Diamabad 
(surface),*° Jorwe,™ Tekwada,? and Nevasa.*? 

It may also be pointed out that the earlier evolutionary 
‘stages of this motif such as deep meander design," single 
meander,” and interwoven meander,** are found in early 
Harappan phases, where the continuous spiral designs are signi- 
ficantly absent. Late appearance of the continuous spiral motif 
as a pottery design only after c. 1700 B. C. in the Indian sub- 
continent roughly corresponds to a similar development in 
Crete, Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. In course of our 
study of the prehistoric sites of the Indian sub-continent, it 
emerges that here also this motif passed through long stages of 
evolution and, in a comparatively late chronological horizon, 
developed into the continuous spiral motif. It is interesting to 
note that the early occurrence of the spiral design in West 
Asiatic sites and its spread towards the east as far as Central 
India through Iraq and Persia indicate that the motif probably 
originated in a common base and in a slow process diffused in 
the above-mentioned localities. 


AS for the cultural significance of this motif, it is worth men- 


24 Ancient India, Nos. 20-21, Fig. 7L. i 

25 Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1958-59, PI. XXIIIB. 19. 

26 H.D. Sankalia and S. B. Deo, Report onthe Excavations at Nasik 
-and Jorwe, Fig. 83, No.9. 

27 Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1956-57, Fig. 8, No. 5. 

28 Ibid., 1958—59, P]. XXIIIb. 

29 Here the earliest motif from which spiral may be said to have evolved 
is referred to. 

30 Ibid., 1962-63, p. 21, Fig. 2 ; Cassal, Fouilles d’ Amri, Fig. 85, No. 
410; J. Marshall, Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, Vol. III, Pl. LXII, 
Nos. 4, 7, 10. 

31 Indian Archaeology —4A Review, 1961-62, Fig. 14, No. 33, and Fig. 15, 
No. 18 ; E. J. E. Mackay, Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. ЇЇ, PIL 
LXVII, No. 5 ; Mem. ASI, No. 43, Pl. XXIII, Kul. V. v3. 
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tioning that, on the basis of its occurrence on Nuzi painted 
pottery, Woolley?* remarks that ‘it can be taken as a hall mark 
of Mittanni influence"? It is, therefore, tempting to speculate 
on the basis of Woolley's observation that the motif perhaps 
had some particular association with these people and may 
have originated with them. 


N 


32 A Forgotten Kingdom, London, 1935, p. 133. 

33 It may be noted that the dates around which the running S-spiral 
occurs in Mesopotamia, Crete, Palestine and Caucasus seem to have a general’ 
coincidence with the time of the arrival of migratory Aryans in those areas. 
The earliest indubitable traces of a definitely characterised Indo-Iranian 
language are to be found, as is well known, in the names of four Vedic gods, 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatya, in records of treaties, in association with 
Mitani kings. 


BUDDHISM AND THE EARLY RULERS OF 
SOUTH-EAST BENGAL 


SM. PUSPA NIYOGI 


Buddhism was well established in parts of East and South- 
East Bengal ( Vanga-Samatata ) before the rise of the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty. This is evident from the land-grants recovered 
in this area, recording gifts of land in favour of Buddhist ins- 
titutions, which differ in respect of donees from those found 
in other parts of Bengal« The latter usually benefit 
Brahmanism or Brahmana scholars. A special feature of the 
grants of the Candras and the Palas is that, although the 
Buddha is invoked in them and the Buddhist dharma-cakra 
symbol used, as evidence of their personal faith in Buddhism, 
the recorded donations were made in favour of Brahmanas or 
their religion. 

The early kings of East Bengal are known to have built 
monasteries and made provisions for their maintenance and 
upkeep. А copper plate of Vainyagupta! discovered at Gunai- 
garh (Tippera District), dated in the Gupta year 188 (507 A.D.) 
records the gift of some land to a congregation of Buddhist 
monks (Sakyabhiksu) residing in a monastery built by Maharaja 
Rudradatta at whose request the grant was made. It consisted 
of 11 patakas of khila land in 5 plots, in the village of Kanteda- 
daka in Uttara-Mandala, as follows: (1) 7 раіакаѕ and 9 
dronavapas ; (2) 8 dronavapas ; (3) 3 dronavapas ; (4) 30 
dronavapas ; and (5) 13 рдіакаѕ. The gift was made to meet 
the cost of maintenance of the worship of the Buddha in the 
Agrama-vihara of AvalokiteSvara, its future repair including 


x[ This ıs not accurate. Cf. Jagadishpur plate (Bangala Academy Patrika, 
Magh-Caitra, B. S. 1370, pp. 36 ff.—Ed.]. 

1 IHQ, Vol. VI, pp. 45-60. [ The name of the findspot is ‘Gunaighar’. 
— Еа. ] 
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expenses for the purchase of perfumes, flowers, lamps, incense, 
etc. , and also to provide food, clothing, medicines and other 
necessaries for the resident monks. That Buddhism was quite 
active in the locality isshown by the reference in this inscription 
to another monastery, called Raja-vihara. Acarya Jitasena, who 
was the Head of the vihara (Vaihdrika), had his residence close 
to the monastery. 

The financial position of the monastery was thus sought to 
be made secure and stable through the proper utilisation of the 
resources provided by the gift aiming, in fact, at the creation of 
a self-sufficient economy for the establishment concerned. It is 
probable that the monastery was assured of a regular supply of 
food and similar requirements out of the products of the estate. 
For other articles, perhaps part of the estate was distributed on 
suitable terms and conditions to artisans and manufacturers of 
the articles, for the requirement of the monastic establishments 
mentioned in the inscription. Local labour and skill were 
available in and near Gunaigarh as indicated by tbe presence 
ofcarpenters and physicians referred to in the inscription. 
Wherever such grants were made in the area, with similar con- 
ditions attached to them, the resident Buddhist communities 
had to look after necessary economic arrangements for their 
maintenance. 


Hiuen-tsang, who visited Samatata in the seventh century 
A. D., noticed 30 Buddhist monasteries with 2000 Brethren of 
the Sthavira school as well as а stüpa, the construction of which 
was traditionally attributed to ASoka-raja. Not far from it 
was a Sangharama with an image of the Buddha in it. Hiuen- 
tsang further tells us that a line of Brahmana kings ruled in 
Samatata in the first half of the seventh century A. D. and that 
Silabhadra, the abbot of the Nalanda monastery, belonged to 


2 Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels, Vol. II, p. 187 ; cf. P.C. Bagchi, 
She-kia-fang-chi, p. 105. 


m" 
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this dynasty. He is said to have built a monastery above 20 li 
south-west of the Gunamati monastery? The Brahmana 
family to which Silabhadra belonged may have later adopted 
Buddhism. К. С, Majumdar, however, holds that “This Вгаһ- 
manical royal dynasty, referred to bythe Chinese pilgrim, seems 
to have been overthrown by a line of Buddhist kings whose 
names contained the word khadga as an essential element .* 
The Buddhist Khadga rulers have left two copper plates 
found at Ashrafpur,® 30 miles'north-east of Dacca, besides an 
inscription engraved on an image of Sarvani at Deulbadi®, 14 
miles south of Comilla, The Ashrafpur plates were issued 
from the victorious headquarters at Karmanta identified by 
some with the modern village of Badkamta, 12 miles west of 
the town of Comilla.” I-tsing in his memoirs refers to Seng- 
chi who came to India by the southern sea-route and reached 
Samatata where he found Rajabhata as ruling over Samatata ; 
he was a Buddhist upasaka who used to make everyday a hun- 
dred thousand statues of the Buddha with earth, and read 
hundred thousand S/okas of the Mahaprajüiaparamita-sutra. Не 
also used to take out processions in honour of tbe Buddha, 
with an image of Avalokitesvara at the front, and make pious 
gifts. In his time, there were 4000 monks and nuns in the 
capital? “The Buddhist prince Rajarajabhatta, the son of 


3 Watters, op. cit., p. 109 ; for reference to a Bhadra dynasty to which 
Silabhadra was connected, see R. C. Majumdar, History of Bengal, Vol. I, 
p. 86. 


4 Loc. cit. [The Kbadgas of Майра conquered Samatata from the 
Ratas ın the latter half of the seventh century.—Ed.] 


5 Mem. ASB, Vol. I, pp. 85ff. 
6 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 357-58. 


7 В. С. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 
p. 86. [ Cf., however, Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 2nd ed., pp. 
149-50.—Ed. 1 

8 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, intro., pp. xxv, xl-xli; Chavannes, Reli- 
gieux Eminents, p. 128, note 3. 

9 Chavannes, op. cit., p. 128. 
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Devakhadga of Eastern Bengal, may be held to be identical 
with this Rajabhata, who was ruling Samatata sometime be- 
fore A. D. 671.19 The copper plates referred to above dis- 
close the names of a line of kings belonging to the dynasty. 
They include Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga, Devakhadga and 
Rajaraja or Rajarajabhatta. From the Ashrafpur plates we 
further learn that king Devakhadga granted a piece of land · 
measuring 9 páfakas and 10 dronas to Acarya Sanghamitra, 
Head of several Buddhist monastic establishments. Another 
Ashrafpur plate records a gift by prince Кајагаја comprising 
6 patakas and 10 dronas of land in favour of the monastery 
of Sanghamitra. Both the charters begin with verses in praise 
of the Buddha or the Buddhist religion. Both the plates were 
written by the same clerk, Püradása, a devout Buddhist. The 
messenger is also a Buddhist. The mound in which the plates 
were found marked the site of the monastery to which the 
grant was made. There is sufficient evidence to show that all 
the kings of the Khadga dynasty were Buddhist. According to 
tradition recorded by Taranatha, Vanga was ruled by a line of 
Candra kings. This has led R. C. Majumdar to conclude that 
‘it is not improbable that Govicandra supplanted the 
Khadgas."! 

Another Buddhist dynasty connected with the same region 
was the Rata kings as known from a copper plate discovered 
at Kailan!? near Comilla. The charter was issued in the 8th 
regna] year of Sridharanarata, called Samatatetyara i. e., lord 
of Samatata. It is recorded that the Mahasandhivigrahika 
Jayanatha approached the king for a grant of 44 рӣѓакаѕ of 
land which he desired to dedicate to the Bhagavat Tathagata- 


10 В. С. Sen, op. cit., р. 280. 


11 В. С. Majumdar, History of Ancient Bengal, p. 81. {The historicity 
of Govicandra remains to be proved. It seems now that ° Deva dynasty 
ousted the Khadgas from Samatata. —Ed.] 

12 IHQ, Vol. XXIII, рр. 2218, 
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ratna (Buddha) or the Ratna-traya for the worship of the 
Buddha, the reading and writing of Buddhist religious texts 
and the provisions for food, clothing and other necessaries for 
the 4rya-saügha (Buddhist monks). The land donated was 
situated in Rankupottaka in the Nidhanikhadobba sub-division 
of the Guptinatana district, within the jurisdiction of the 
Kumaramátya of Devaparvata, the Rata capital, encircled by 
the river Ksiroda which is the modern Khira or Khirnai.“ 


The same region, more or less marked by Buddhist influ- 
ences, is noted in a copper-plate grant issued from Devapar- 
vata!* on the southern end of the Mainamati hills by king 
Bhavadeva, son of Anandadeva. The seal used in the charter 
resembles the Pala and the Candra seals. Probably the pattern 
became popular after its use by the Deva kings. King Bhava- 
deva is described in this charter as a Paramasaugata, i. e. a 
devout worshipper of the Buddha. It is recorded in the grant 
that  Vibhutidasa approached .Mahasamanta Nandadhara 
with a request to submit his prayer to the king.. King Bhava- 
deva subsequently made a grant of 74 pajakas of land in favour 
ofthe Ratnatraya of the Vendamati-viharikd i.e., the local 
Buddhist monastery of Vendamati. The 74 pdjakas of land 
with udranga granted lay in four different plots in the Perana- 
tana-visaya, as follows; (1) 21 patakas in Vahaka-khanda in 
Vendamati; (2) 1 pajaka in Ekkarakotta ; (3) 2 pafakas in 
Mafijkkakoraka ; and (4) 2 patakas in Koddavara. 

D. C. Sircar assigns the royal family mentioned in this 
record either to the 1st half of the 8th century or to the 2nd 
half of the 9th century A. D.!* 

Two more grants of this dynasty have been discovered at 


13 Loc.cit. 
14 JAS, Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951, No. 2, pp. 83-94. 
15 Loc. cit. ; cf. Dani, Indian Palaeography, p. 135. 
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Mainamati,!® one was issued by Anandadeva, son of Viradeva, 
and another bore the endorsement of Bhavadeva, son of 
Anandadeva. Not long after the reign of Bhavadeva, the 
dynasty came to an end, and the Samatata country passed to 
the Ра1аз.!? 

Another king of south-east Bengal, named Kantideva,- 
known from his Chittagong copper plate,!? was a Paramasau- 
gata. His grandfather Bhadradatta was also devoted to the 
Jinendra (i. e. Buddha) ; but Kantideva’s father, Dhanadatta, 
was a follower of the Brahmanical religion. D.C. Sircar identi- 
fies Kantideva's maternal grandfather with Bhavadeva or one 
of the latter's immediate successors and suggests that Kanti- 
deva inherited parts of the Deva kingdom as an heir to his 
maternal grandfather.1? 


The Candras of Rohitagiri may have obtained possession of 
Eastern Bengal by overthrowing the ruling dynasty of Harikela 
known from Kantideva's inscription of the 9th century A. D.° 
N. K. Bhattasali suggests that the name Rohitagiri is a Sans- 
kritised form of Lal-mati meaning the Lalmai hills near 
Comilla.* Excavations have brought to light convincing evi- 
dence of its antiquity and the political and religious importance 
of the neighbouring regions. The Candras may have been. 
originally followers of the Brahmanical faith. Records like 


16 F. A. Khan, Excayations at Salban Raja Palace Mound on Maina- 
mati-Lalmai Ridge, pp. 8f. 
17 JAS, Letters, Vol. ХУП, 1951, p. 89. 

18 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp. 313-18. 

19 JAS, op., cit., p. 90. 

20 Sen, op. cit., p. 372. [The Candras first settled in Candradvipa in 
the Buckergunge District while the Kalpadrukosa identifies Harikela with 
Srihatta or Sylhet.—Ed.] 

«[ The Paschimbhag plate shows that LaImai is derived from Lglambi. 
Rohitagiri is apparently Rohitasgarh in the Shahabad District.—Ed.] 
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the Rampal," Dhulla*! and Madanpur? plates of Sricandra tell 
us that Purnacandra's son Suvarnacandra became a Buddhist. 
Sricandra invoked the Buddha, attached the Buddhist seal to 
his charters and styled himself a Paramasaugata. 

What is important is that the Candras made grants in 
favour of Brahmanism, ™ although the earlier Buddhist rulers 
of Samatata, as already shown, bestowed their patronage only 
on Buddhist monks and monasteries. This may indicate that 
Brahmanism was advancing in some parts of their territory and 
the support it needed from the State was not denied. Interest- 
ing facts are noticed in a copper plate of Sricandra found at 
Paschimbhag”™ under the Rajnagar P. S. of the Sylhet District. 
The seal bears a close resemblance to that noticed in the copper 
plate of Bhavadeva of Devaparvata. Sricandra is here styled 
Paramasaugata. The grant is issued from  Vikramapura; It 
donates land in the visaya of Candrapura and two other visayas 
(Garala and Рорага) in the Srihatta-mandala of the Paundra- 
vardhana-bhukti. The record gives details of grants of land 
totalling 820 pdtakas given to various classes of people con- 
nected with the Candrapura matha (monastery), and also 280 


21 Ер. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 136ff. ; N. G, Majumdar, Ins. Beng , Vol. UI, ` 
pp. If. 

22 Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 134ff. 

23 Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 51ff., 337ff. 

24 Cf. P. Niyogi, Brahmanic Settlements in Different Subdivisions of 
Ancient Bengal. ` 

25 А point worth mentioning is that the Kailan copper plate ([HQ, Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 221ff.) of king Sridbaranarata and the Paschimbhag grant of 
Sricandra record donations both to Brahmanas and Buddhists. It is apparent 
that Brahmanas and Buddhists lived peacefully as neighbours in the localities 
indicated. ‘This must have been encouraged by the tolerant policy of the 
State. [ For the significance of this, see Sircar, Stud. Rel. L. Anc. Med. Ind., 
pp. 186ff. The Paschimbhag plate records no grant in favour of any 
Buddhist establishment.—Ed.] 
K. Gupta, Copper-plates of Sylhet, Vol. I, pp. 81ff.; cf. N. K. 
mmemoration Volume, pp. 166ff. 
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palakas of land to various classes of people connected with 
four ‘foreign’ mathas and four mathas situated in the Vangala 
land ; and lastly a grant of land to 6000 Brahmanas.* 

The Candras ruled over a wider territory including Vikra- . 
тарига.8 It seems probable that Brahmanism was much 
stronger in certain parts of their territory (e.g. Vikramapura) 
deserving patronage of the state. 

Much later is the inscription of Ranavankamalla Harikala- 
deva, dated Saka 1141,88 which shows that Buddhism was not 
yet a dead force in the region that had been under the rule of 
successive Buddhist kings from the seventh century A. D. This 
inscription makes mention of a Buddhist monastery in the city 
of Pattikera dedicated to the goddess Durgottara, a form of 
Tara described in the Sadhanamala, in favour of which the king 
made a grant of 20 dronas of land situated in a village named 
Bejakhanda in the city of Pattikera in the Tippera District. 
Pattikera was a well-known seat of Buddhism in early days. 
Its name occurs in a Cambridge manuscript of the Astasaha- 
srika Ргајћарататіа containing the picture of a sixteen-armed 
goddess with the level Pattikere Cunda-varabhavane Cunda.*° 
She seems to have been a popular goddess in the region. 

The evidence cited in this section shows that the Mainamati- 
Lalmai range had a prominent centre of Buddhism. The land 
grants were in most cases made in favour of Buddhist monas- 
teries in order to strengthen the economic foundation of the 
Buddhist organisations. Monasteries became landowners and 


+| The details do not appear to be quite accurate.—Ed.] 

27 Sen, op. cit., pp. 371ff. 

28 IHQ, Vol. JX, pp. 2820. The Sundarban copper plate dated in the 
Saka year 1118 refers to a Buddhist monument (ratna-traya) in the neighbour- 
hood of the village Va(Dh)mahitha (ibíd., Vol. X, 1934, pp. 321-31; Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 45 ff.). 

29 A. Foucher, Etude sur l'iconographie bouddhique de l'Inde, p. 1 
N. K. Bhattasali Commemoration Volume, pp. 119-43. 
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came to own valuable property inland, pasturag 
' They thus constituted a new power from th 
administrative points of view. These monaste 
But like North Bengal, this part of Bengal also 
teries, remains of which were excavated at | 
Lalmai range, which are described below. 


| The antiquity and politico-religious importa: 
and its neighbourhood are amply attested by th 
| remains discovered at the site. Gunaigarh (a 
; grahara), the find place of the inscription of Va 
| ancient site which has yielded some Buddhist ai 
* relics. The localities concerned were ‘inhabit 
. population, endowed with advantages of trans 
..municatjon and Buddhist and Brahmanical inst 
1 "Чар side by side'9? Pattikera extends upto 
| hills. A big mound excavated here represent 
' each of its sides having the length of a furlo 
' people know it by the name of Anandaraja’s 
, Sen suggests that Anandadeva, possibly the i 
, monastery, may be identified with king Ananda 
| of Bhavadeva of Devaparvata, to he.leated in 
hood of Pattiker43—-^ 7—7 
x p Silver coins bearing the legend . Patikerya һа 
' іп Һе Mainamati excavations. These coins а 
. palaeographical grounds to the seventh or eightt 
- or even earlier. They add to the. economic 
importance of the place as а locality, issuing it 
` associated with its name. Fromthe ruins andthe 
concluded that the Ánandaraja palace mound w 
probably (the renowned Pattikeraka monastery 


F 30 Sen, op. cit., p. 93. = 
[-" 31 B. C. Law Volume, Part IT, pp. 213-31. 
= 


— 
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coins in question were its symbolic issues.?  Harikaladeva 
made a grant of land.?? 

South of Anandadeva’s palace lie the ruins of another 
monastery. Its area is about 400 square feet and it is 15 feet 
high. Excavations at this site reveal (1) a central structure 
enclosed by walls, (2) ‘a stone cubical pillar base showing the 
design of a caitya window on each side’ ; and (3) a temple with 
surrounding cells. The local people know it by the name of 
Rupban-kanya’s palace. Perhaps it was named after a princess 
of the ruling family. 

Situated half a mile south of Anandaraja’s palace stands 
Bhojaraja’s palace, which was another monastery in the local- 
ity. Its area is also about 400 square feet. It had a mound at 
the centre, which is 30 feet in height, (2) a square temple with 
massive walls, (3) a profusely decorated basement, and (4) a 
central chamber, 6 feet square. 

I To the south of Bhojaraja's palace is an extensive area 
measuring about one-fourth of a square mile, covered with 
“mounds. This place is known to the local people as Rupban- 
mura, a site marked by the ruins of a Buddhist establishment, 

ick structure resembling in plan the cen- 

waie seven pots with votive 
um those 


which is a cruciform: 
tral temple of Paharpur, con 
Images of the Buddha in bronze (2; igh) 
| | (2 inches hi 
which Buddhist pilgrims carried,?t 
| building known аз Salban-raja's palace® jg found about 
le south-east of Rupban-mura. After excavation, th 

fae of a very big Buddhist monastery were unearthed s 
x E site. It had an ‘approach road to the main entrance. 
: : road was 174 feet long and 3 feet wide. Next, we have | 
1B entrance room’ measuring 33 feet by 23 feet with adjoining 


32 lbid.,p. 217 ; cf. JNSI, V 
› ° , Ы э ol. XXIV, » 
33 ІНО, Vol. IX, p. 282. s 
34 В. C. Law Volume Part I 
, I, s 2! . 
35 Khan, loc. си. M 
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guard rooms on either side. There was а flight of steps leading 
to the courtyard of the monastery. Out of the 120 cells 
unearthed, 40 are well excavated, the largest one measuring 16$ 
feet by 101 feet. The wallseparating the individual cells are 
5i feet thick. The cells had fire-place and most of the cells 
contained corbelled niches used by the monks for keeping 
images of the Buddha and oil-lamps. In one of the cells, a 
bronze image of seated Padmapàni on a lotus throne was 
found. The image is 31 inches high. Other finds include one 
gold coin and a dozen silver coins. They may be assigned to 
the eighth century A. D. A copper-plate inscription was 
discovered from one of the cells. The plate bore the emblem 
of the ruling dynasty. The seal bears the dharma-cakra 
surrounded by two antelopes. ‘The plate contains two grants, 
one issued by Anandadeva, son of Viradeva, and the other 
containing an endorsement of the grant by Bhavadeva. 

The Mainamati-Lalmai range extending from north to 
south for about Í1 miles is covered with mounds. The results 
of excavations at the site leaves no room for doubt that it was 
a centre of Buddhist culture. The ruins may have been those of 
a flourishing capital of a Deva line of kings generally assigned 
to the first half of the 8th century A. D. and the Candras are 
placed after them. It was probably this dynasty (i. e. the 
dynasty of Viradeva, Anandadeva and Bhavadeva) that took a 
significant step towards raising the Mainamati-Lalmai range 
to the position of a celebrated Buddhist centre and the Candras 
adopted it as one of their capital cities and enhanced its glory.* 


x[ The story Of the decline of Buddhism in Samatata inthe age of the 
Palas and the Candras is indicated by the Mandhuk and Narayanpur image 
inscriptions. See ІНО, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 51ff., and Ind. Cult., Vol. IX, 
pp. 121ff. ; also Sircar, Stud. Rel. L. Anc. Med. Ind., pp. 187ff. For the 
repudiation of Buddhism bythe later Candra kings Ladahacandra (c. 1000-20 
A. D.) and Govindacandra (c. 1020-55 A. D.), see their copper-plate grants 
discovered at Mainamati, Pakistan Archaeology, No. 3, 1966, pp. 22ff. ; also 
Sircar, op. cit., pp. 253ff.—Ed.] 


POST-GUPTA GOLD COINS OF BENGAL 


SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


The gold coins of the Guptas, ‘by the variety and originality 
of their motifs, the outcome of rich creative imagination, by 
their aesthetic quality and superb craftsmanship, and by the 
life they unfold, testifying to the high level of culture attained,’ 
‘rank in their sphere as unapproached works of art! Sculp- 
tured ‘in bas relief on a minute scale, produced by die-cutting’, 
they are often considered as the best specimens of numismatic 
art that we have of this kind, and are generally believed to be 
‘immensely superior to Indian coins of any other period’.* It is 
well known that the foreign traditions of numismatic art re- 
presented by the coins of the Indo-Greeks and Indo-Scythians 
taking roots in the Indian soil and absorbing and assimilating 
new trends and styles of Indian numismatic art gave birth to a 
new numismatic tradition represented best in the coins of the 
Guptas. We are concerned here with the extent of influence 
of this series and the continuity of its devices on the post-Gupta 
gold coins of Bengal. 

The gold coins of Samacara, Saganka, Jaya and also certain 
other gold coins from Eastern Bengal (called ‘imitations of 
Gupta coins’) have been discussed under the heading ‘Imita- 
tions of Gupta Coins’, by Altekar, and A. N. Lahiri refers to 
them as ‘coins imitated from the Gupta types’. The coins 
may be described as follows : 


1 JNSI, Vol. X, p. 123. 

2 Loc.cit. [Tbis is an exaggeration if we take into consideration. the 
coins, e.g., of the Indo-Greeks and their successors and of the Mughuls, —Ed. 

3 See below. 

4 Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, Banaras, 1957, pp. 317-37. 
See note 34 below. 
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Coins of Samacara. Two coins of Samacara have so far 
been found. ` 


No.1. Metal—alloyed gold; Weight—148.2 grains; 
Size—':9 inch ; Provenance—unknown. 

Obverse : King, nimbate, standing in tribhanga pose, hold- 
ing bow in left hand and offering incense at an altar by right 
hand, looking to his right ; necklace of pearls or golden beads 
round neck ; to the right appears a standard planted on the 
ground and surmounted by a bull. Legend below the left arm 
in characters of the close of the sixth century A. D.— Sama, 
between the feet—ca, and above the bull of the standard—ra. 

Reverse: Laksmi, nimbate, seated facing on a full-blown 
lotus, having a lotus bud with stalk in her left hand, and a 
fillet in the outstretched right hand ; symbol on left. Legend— 
Sri-Narendravinata.” 

No. 2. Metal—alloyed gold (slightly purer than No. 1); 
Weight—149 grains; Size—-8 inches ; Provenance— 
somewhere on the bank of the Arunkhali, near 
Muhammadpur, Jessore District, East Bengal. 

Obverse: King, nimbate, facing with head to left, seated 
on a couch in rájalila pose, left knee raised upwards and right 
leg bent at the knee resting on the seat, with left hand raised 


5 Smith (MC, p. 120) and following him Allan (BMCGD, p. 159) and 
Sircar (Studies In Indian Coins, Delhi, 1968, p. 382) opine that the right 
hand holds an arrow. 

6 R.D. Banerji (AST, AR, 1913-14, p. 260) reads Yama here and in No. 
2 below. According to Allan (op. cit., p. cxxiv), ‘it looks like Saha or 
Samà ; the upper character may possibly bea ya in which case the name 
would be Yama for a name like Yamántakagupta'. Sircar (op. cif., р: 382, 
РІ. XV. 15) reads it as Kapa. 

7 This is Smith's reading. Allan reads S ri-Narendrüditya and Sircar 
follows him. R.D. Banerji supports Smith here, and is followed by N. K. 
Bhattasali (Num. Sup., 1923, p. 55) and J. N. Banerjea, DHI, 1956, pp. 265, 
271 note). Altekar (op. cit., p. 327) reads S"ri-Narendravinita here and also 
in No. 2. 
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and right hand on knee, having a female attendant (or queen ?) 
on either side. Legend?—between the king’s head and attendant 
on right—Sama,? under the couch —ca, and beneath the feet of 
the female figure to the right—ra. i 


Reverse : Goddess Sarasvati, nimbate, standing on a lotus 
bed in tribhanga pose, looking to her right, left hand resting on 
a lotus with a bent stalk, right hand drawing up another lotus 
with long stalk before face (as if for smelling) ; lotus bud with 
stalk under right hand ; beneath it, bird!? with upstretched 
neck ; two fan-like lotus leaves on the two edges. Legend in 
the right margin—$ri-Narendravinata. 


Coins of Sasanka : Class I (heavy weight, 80-rati Suvarna) 
Metal—gold ; Weight—145 grains ; Size—:8 inch. 

Obverse : Šiva nimbate, reclining to left on couchant 
bull to left ; right hand resting on bull's hump and uplifted left 
hand holding uncertain object ; orb of moon above bull's neck 
(indicating Sasanka, "moon. Legend—in right margin—yi- 
Sal Sanka] (vertically written), below in exergue—jayah (victory) 
from left to right. 


Reverse: Laksmi, nimbate, seated cross-legged on lotus, 
facing front; holding a lotus with stalk in her left hand 
which rests on her knee, while her right hand is outstretched 
but empty. Above, on either side of the deity, stands an ele- 


8 Smith reads Yamadha and Allan (op. cit., p. 150) and Sircar (op. cit., 
p. 382, Р]. XV. 16) follow him. 
9 This is Bhattasali’s reading (op cit., p.56) followed by Altekar (op. 
cit., p. 328). 
10 See below. 
11 Thisis R. D. Banerji's reading followed by Bhattasali. Smith (op. 
cit., p. 122) reads Sri-Narendraditya, and Allan and Sircar follow him. 
12 BMCGD,, Pl. XXIII. 14 ; CGE, Pl. XIXA. 8. 
13 According to Smith (op. cit., p. 121), the king is reclining on bull 
couchant to left. 
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phant sprinkling water over her (abhiseka of Laksmi). Legend 
in the right margin—Sri-Sasankah. 
- Class H (light weight)...“ Metal—gold; Weight— 85 
grains ; Ѕіле—°75 inch. | 

Obverse : Same as the obverse of Class I. 

Reverse: Laksmi, as above, but without elephants by her 
side ; holding a full-bloomed lotus with long stalk in extended 
right hand. Legend in the right margin—Sri-Sasankah. 

Coins of Jaya[naga] Prakaàndayaías. Variety 4 Metal 
-—gold ; Weight—131:8 grains ; Size—-'8 inch. 

Obverse: King, nimbate, standing to left, holding bow in 
left hand and arrowin right; cakra standard behind right hand. 
Legend under the left arm—Jaya ; no trace of circular legend. 


Reverse: Laksmi, nimbate, seated on lotus, facing front, 
holding fillet in outstretched right hand and lotus in left; 
above, elephant on left sprinkling water on her head. Legend 
in the right margin—Sri-Prakandayasa. 

Variety B. Metal— gold-plated copper; Weigbt—117.8 

grains ; Size—'8 inch. 

Obverse : same as Variety A. 

Reverse: same as Variety A. Legend—obliterated. 

The description of the coins of Samācāra, Saéanka!" and 
Jaya shows that, while No. 1 of Samacara resembles the Archer 
type of the latest Gupta emperors, his No 2 is unique, since 
no Gupta coin shows the king in the ғајай/а pose. As regards 
the reverse, Sarasvati is not found on the coins of the Guptas. 
Scholars are, however, not unanimous regarding the identity of 

14 BMCGD, Pl. XXIV. 2 ; CGE, Pl. XIXA. 10. 

15 BMCGD, Pl. XXIV.6 ; CGE, Pl. XIXA. 11. 

16 BMCGD, Pl. XXIV. 8 ; CGE, Pl. XIXA. 13. 

17 Sircar (above, Vol. IV, p. 187, line 21) mentions Sasanka before 
Samacara, although m (JHQ, Vol. XXIII, p. 228) he appears to have placed 
Saéanka later than Samacara. [It is probably better to place Samacara later 
than Šaśāħka.—Ed. ] 
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the goddess because the bird accompanying the goddess was 
not identified properly. Thus, Smith!? took the bird to be a 
peacock and Sircar!® follows him. Allan?° describes the bird 
as hamsa and the goddess as Laksmi. J. N. Banerjea* does not. 
appear to be sure about the identification of the goddess as he 
puts a query mark after Sarasvati. But, as Bhattasali™ rightly 
points out, the harsa is usually associated with Sarasvati, and. 
followinghim, Altekar describes the deity as Sarasvati." "The 
appearance of hamsa is also not seen on the coins of the Guptas. 
Sasanka's coins depict Siva in the sukhasana resembling the- 
Aihole Visnu illustrated by Gopinatha Rao.* The appearance 
of Siva is intelligible as the king wasadevout Saiva, though the: 
asana of the seated god is not known from the Gupta coins. 
Gajalaksmi has also not been noticed hitherto on the coins of 
the Guptas. Her seated posture is interesting because it is rare 
in the representations of the goddess on coins. As noted by 
J.N. Banerjea,”® only on somesquare copper coins of Ujjayini?* 
and of Sivadatta of Ayodhya,?' the deityis seen seated. Further, 
depiction of Gajalaksmi on the coins of Saganka and Jaya 
disproves the view that Gajalaksmi ceases to occur on coins 
after the first century A. D.?? | 


]8 Op. cit. p. 122, Pl. XVI. 13. 

19 Op. cit., p. 382, Index to Pl. XV. 15. 

20 Op. cit., p. 150. 

21 Op. cit., p. 265. 

22 Op. cit., p. 56. "0, 

23 Op.cit.,p. 328. 

24 EHI, Vol. I, Pl. XXX. 

25 Op. cit., p. 110. 

26 BMCAI, Pl. X VIT. 24. 

27 Ibid., РІ. XLIII. 4-5. 

28 See our note in Religious Life in Ancient India, ed. Sircar, pp. 91ff. ; 
for Gajalaksmi, cf. J. N. Banerjea, op. cif., pp. 106, 110, 133, 150, 188, 194, 
196-97, 265, 375-76; also K. K. Thaplyalin Foreigners in Ancient India 
and Laksmi and Sarasvatt in Art and Literature, ed. Sircar, pp. 112-25. 
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The obverse of Jaya’s coin follows No. 1 of Samacara and 
its reverse Saganka’s coin, the variation being the absence of 
the elephant sprinkling water.in the right field probably because 
the legend Sri-Prakandayasa occupies the side, as noted above. 

The so-called imitations of Gupta coins from East Bengal 
have been discussed by  Allan,?  Bhattasali?? P. C. 
Chakrabarti?! R. C. Majumdar,®? Altekar,?? А. N. Lahiri®* and 
Sircar.? Three gold coins of this type, preserved in the 
British Museum, London, were noticed and described by 
Allan?* who also referred to the following coins of the same 
class :? (1) one illustrated by Wilson in the Ariana Antiqua, 
Pl. XVII. 20; (2) one found at Muhammadpur in the 
Jessore District, along with the coins of Samacara and 
Saganka and published in JASB, 1852, р. 401, Pl. XII. 10, 
(3) two (one from a place near Dacca and the other from 
Kotalipada in the Faridpur District) published by Stapleton in 
JASB, 1910, pp. 142-43, Pl. XXII, 1-2; (2) three found in 
Kotalipada (one of them along with:a coin of Skandagupta) 
noticed by Stapleton who remarked that the imitation coins 
were current in Bengal later than the time of Skandagupta.** 
Bhattasali described altogether 16% coins in the Numismatic 


29 BMCGD, рр. cvi, 154. 

30 Ор. cit., pp. 57-64. 

31 Hist, Ben., Vol. I, p. 666. 

32 The Classical Age, p. 77. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 333-37, Pl. XIXB. 1-4. 

34 Cf. Early Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. Sircar, 1970, p. 69. " 

35 See his ‘Post-Sasanka Gold Coins from Eastern Bengal’ in JALA, 
Vol. IV; pp. 186-90. 

36 BMCGD, p. 154, Nos. 620-22. 

37 Ibid., pp. cvi-cvii. 

38 Op. cit., p. 143, note 1. 

39 Altekar (CGE, p. 333) and following him Sircar (JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 
186, lines 30-31) wrongly state that seventeen coins of this type were noticed 
by Bhattasali. [Besides the 16, Bhattasali noticed two more coins. See op. 
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Supplement of the JASB, 1923, including some described and 
referred to by Allan. Two such coins were noticed in the Patna 
University Collection by Altekar. ^ Recently four more coins 
of the same type were published by Sircar.* 

The obverse of these coins shows the king standing to left 
holding a bow and an arrow. "The standard in front of the 
king is surmounted by a couch or spiral pennon,? on one coin 
their is also a small horse on the obverse.? In most cases, the 
obverse bears no legend ; in some cases the letter Sri is found, 
followed by what look like traces of a legend. The goddess 
on the reverse is standing to right (not seated as Lahiri says), 
wearing a Howing robe ; оп the right there are sometimes 
traces of inscription. In some cases, the goddess is shown to 
be six- or eight-handed ;** in others, she has only two hands. 

According to Altekar,5$ and also to Sircar,'? Bhattasali 
attributed these coins to the Later Guptas of Magadha. 
Buttwo coins of this type were discussed under the heading 
“Coinage of Later Guptas’ first by R. D. Banerji,” and Bhatta- 
sali, who formerly attributed the coins to the Later Guptas,‘ 
later revised his opinion and said: ‘The ascription of the 


cit., p. 61, lines 33-37. —Ed.] There are some typographical errors in Sircar’s 
notices. Atp, 189, note 23, ‘vol. XXXII’, should be ‘Yol. XXIII’, at p. 
187, note 15, *p. 153’ should read 'p. 143’, and at p. 189, line 3, ‘the 
same dynasty’ should be ‘one and the same dynasty’, 

40 CGE, p. 333. 

41 JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 186. 

42 Altekar, op. cit., p. 333 and note. According to Altekar, on the soli- 
tary coin, where this horse standard is said to appear, the object is indistinct 
(BMCGD, P]. XXIV.17). 

43 Altekar, op. cit., p. 334 ; BMCGD, Pl. XXIV. 17. 

44 Surcar’s description (JAIH, Vol. IV, р 188, line 5) that the deity is 
sometimes ‘ten-armed’ does not appear to be correct. 

45  Altekar, op. cit., p. 334. 

46 JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 188. 

47 ASI, AR, 1913-14, p. 258. 

48 Num. Sup., 1923, pp. 62-64. 
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Imitation-Gupta coins which circulated mostly in Bengal, 
particularly East Bengal, to a dynasty that had no opportunity 
to rise to independence before the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury A. D., a dynasty to which no coin can be unhesitatingly 
ascribed, a dynasty whose inscriptions even in the best days of 
its glory are all associated with Magadha, does not commend 
itself to reason.’ Bhattasali also stated, ‘as I weigh the evi- 
dence again and again, the claims of the kings of Gauda to be 
regarded as authors of these coins now appears to me to be 
stronger than those of the kings of Magadha’. According to 
him, ‘it should not be forgotten, however, that in the anarchy 
that ensued in Bengal towards the close of the seventh century 
A. D. and raged throughout the etghth century, every local 
potentate might have taken upon himself the issue of coins of 
this type until the type was debased beyond recognition and 
finally disappeared?  Altekar, therefore, seems to follow 
Bhattasali when he attributes the coins to some local rulers 
of Eastern Bengal, who ruled after the death of Sasanka.5? 
The uniformity of their type and fabric leads Lahiri to ascribe 
these coins to the members of a single family. According to 
Sircar, however, they appear to have been issued by the private 
moneyers ‘during the rule of the Khadgas and Devas of East 
Bengal, if not also of the Ratas.’™ 


Whoever might have been responsible for the issue of the 
pieces, their obverse type is a copy of the usual Gupta Archer 
type. But, a six- or eight-armed goddess, as she is seen on 
some of these specimens, is not noticed on the Gupta coins. : 
Moreover, the heaviest of these coins, the gold of which is 
often debased, weigh 92.5 grains, and the lightest 75 grains, the 


49 Ibid., 1925, pp. 4-6. 
50 Op.cit., p. 335. Е 
51 ЈАІН, Vol. IV, pp. 189-90. 
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average weight being 85 grains.? They, therefore, do not 
exhibit much influence of the Gupta weight standard. Lahiri 
describes these coins as the ‘first national currency of Bengal’. 
But, that their average weight follows the light weight coins of 
Saganka, described above, and as, as he himself notices, they 
‘even bear, like them, the border of thick dots’, his description 
seems to require modification. 


Reference should now be made to a gold coin, noticed by 
A. Ghosh," which has been described as follows: Metal— 
gold; Weight—180.5 grains ; Size—1 inch ; Provenance— 
unknown ; now in the collection of Sri H. P. Poddar, Calcutta. 


Obverse : King, standing in tribhanga pose, to front, with 
face turned. to left, wearing dhoti and armlets on upper arms 
and bangles on wrists, holding a feathered arrow (with one end 
resting on the ground) in extended right hand and bow in ex- 
tended left hand. Legend in East Indian characters (c. 9th 
century А. D)—(1) £íri- (2) má[m] (above right hand), (3) 
Harsa- (4) va (beneath right hand) (5) n— Deva (5) pála, ‘the 
illustrious Harsavat Devapala’. 

Reverse:  Laksmi, seated cross-legged on conventional 
double lotus, holding lotus in both left and right hands, i 

- adorned with armlets on upper arm andbangles on wrists ; vase 
on either side of the deity. Legend—sri (i.e. the goddess 
Laksmi) in upper left Geld. 


^ Ghosh attributed the coin to the Pala emperor Devapala 
(c. 810-50 A. D.) of Bengal and Bihar, and L. Gopal™ accepts 
this. But, as Sircar points out,55 it is difficult to be certain 
whether the coin can be ascribed to that king. 


52 Altekar, op. cit., p. 335. 

53 JNSI, Vol. ХШ, pp. 123-25, Pl. [The legend seems to be quoted 
from Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, p. 383.—Ed. ] 

54 Early Medieval Coin-types of Northern India, 1966, p. 68, PL vii. 14. 

55 SIC, p. 383 ; Index to plate XVI. 3. 
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Leaving aside the Devapala coin, the foregoing analysis 
would show that though the impact of Gupta numismatics on 
the coins under discussion cannot be denied, the post-Gupta 
kings of Bengal appear to have attempted to maintain their 
originality by introducing unusual devices or issuing new coin- 
types. In other words, the mint artists in question seem to 
have succeeded considerably in applying their own ideas. 
Therefore, if these coins are branded as mere imitations, their 
importance seems to be undervalued. i 


THE BHAGAVADGITA AND ASOKAN 
INSCRIPTIONS v 
ATUL CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI 


The Bhagavadgità and. A$okan inscriptions are- the finest 
specimens of ancient Indian heritage and the most precious 
legacy to. mankind. Though Krsna Vasudeva and the emperor 
Абока differ widely in point of time, yet there are striking 
similarities of thought and language between the Bhagavadgita 
and the inscriptions of Agoka. 

The Macedonian emperor, Alexander the Great, made an 
incursion into the north-western region of India in the fourth 
century B. C. when Candragupta Maurya was in the prime of 
his youth. There were some learned scholars with Alexander, 
and they left accounts of the Greek invasion. Much of those 
writings have been preserved by the later Greek and Roman 
bistorians in their works. One such Greek historian, named 
Curtius Rufus Quintus (first century A. D.), writes in The 
History of Alexander the Great, “An image of Hercules was 
borne in front of the line of infantry of the Indian king Porus, 
and this acted as the strongest of all incentives to make the 
soldiers fight well. To desert the bearers of this image was 

reckoned a disgraceful offence." 

Modern historians believe that Hercules is none but 
Vasudeva Krsna. This account reminds us of the Bharata war 
in which Krsna led Arjuna to victory against the sons of 
Dhrtarastra. At the outset of the Bharata war, Drona pres- 
aged Yudhisthira’s victory and said, “Where there is Dharma 
(righteousness), there is Krsna ; where there is Krsna, ,there is 


1 R, C. Majumdar, The Classical Accounts of India, pp. 119-20. 
[ Quintus Curtius Rufus was a Roman historian.—Ed. ] 
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victory. 22 The Bhavavadgita speaks in the same strain? It 
appears from this that the Indian king Puru and his warriors 
were the worshippers of Krsna, and that the traditions of the 
Bharata war and the JBhagavadgita were followed by the 
warriors of India in the 4th century B. С. The evidence of 
Krsna being deified and adored in the pre-Mauryan period is 
corroborated by Panini and the Buddhist Niddesa works. 
Panini mentions not only the Bharata and the Mahabhdrata,‘ 
and its principal heroes, but also the names of its redactors 
Vaigampayana with his disciples, and Райа. WVaisSampayana 
and Paila are referred to as redactors of the Bharata and the 
Mahabharata in the Afvalayana Grhyasutra,’ and this is corro- 
borated by the Mahabharata itself.® 

This suggests that the Paila and Vaiáéampayana versions of 
the Mahābhārata were known to Panini. The Mahabharata 
was first recited at Taxila,? in the vicinity of which Panini's 
own Village of Salatura was situated. Thus his information 
seems to be correct. It is probable that the Bhagavadgita existed 
prior to the Maurya period as a part of the Mahabharata which 
refers to it for five times.!° Moreover, Panini! mentions the 
worshippers of Vasudeva as Vasudevaka and of Arjuna ав 
Arjunaka. So the Vasudeva cult or Bhagavatism was estab- 
lished long before the time of Panini; otherwise the great 
grammarian could have ignored it. In the Mahabharata, Krsna 


ј 


2 ‘Mahabharata, V]. 43.63. 
3 ХҮП. 78. 
4 УІ. 2.38. 
5 IV. 3.104. 
6 1.4.114. [Sic—IV. 1.118 ; also II. 4.59.—Ed.] 
7 Ш. 4 4. 
8 І. 63.8990. 
9 XVIL. 5.34. 
10 ХП. 346.11; 348.8 and 53 ; XVI. 69 ; VI. 1.5. 
11 IV.3.98. 
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has been deified throughout; Arjuna is also called bfAakt- 
anukampin, i. е., kind to his devotees.!? In the Bhagavadgita, 
also, Krsna and Arjuna are deified.!? Now a well-established 
cult must have a text of precepts to be followed by its adher-' 
ents. But there exists no other ancient authority than the 
Bhagavadgita as the testament of the Bhagavatas. In the Gita, 
there is nothing that can be called Buddhistic. Its language 
contains many words unsupported by the rules of Panini. In 
metre and matter, it seems to belong to the oldest part of the 
Mahabharata. So the Сид may be earlier than Pànini.* 


Though there is no mention of the Mahābhārata and the 
Bhagavata cult in the Agokan inscriptions, the striking similar- 
ities in language and thought between the Bhagavadetta and the 
inscriptions may be noted. 


I. Krsna' religious outlook is liberal and universal. 
Religious tolerance is essential in a vast country of composite 
population and culture like India. Krsna as the President of 
the Republic of the Vrsnis (Vrsni-Sangha-mukhya) fought for 
internal unity and scrupulously tried to avoid dissension by 
installing Ugrasena as king of the Yadavas on the death of 
Kamsa. In the Gita, he admits the unity of all religions and 
says, “As men approach Me (God), so do I (God) accept them. 
Men of all sides follow my (God's) path,"*:and “Even those, 
who are devotees of other gods, worship them with faith ; they 
also sacrifice to Me alone, though not according to the true 
jaw."15 

On the other hand, Asokan edicts advocate religious 
tolerance. It may be mentioned that Girnar, one of the find- 


12 III. 45.12 ; 47. 1-14. 

13. X. 37. 

«[ This is not a strong argument.—Ed.] 

14 IV. I. 

15 IX.23. [ The translation is uot quite happy.—Ed. ] 
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spots of A$oka's edicts, was near Dvaravati of the Yadavas. 
Asoka declared that there is substance (sara) in all religions* 
and desired the development of that substance (sara-vadhi). He 
strictly prohibited the praise of one’s own faith (atma-pasanda- 
puja) and blame of other sects or faiths (para-pasanda-garha).** 
He advised people to praise other sects or faiths, and said, “By 
doing so, the peaple do good even to their own sects or faiths 
and also to other sects or faiths. Otherwise they do harm to 
their own sect or faith and also to other sects or faiths. He 
who respects his sect or faith, and hates other sects or faiths, 
out of love for his own sect or faith, does so thinking, “It is 
our duty to encourage our sect or faith ; but by so doing, he 
does harm to his own sect or faith. So, common congregation 
or co-operation (samavaya) [for reciprocal understanding of | 
each other's faith or sect] is good.”##« 

The Bhagayadgita denounces self-conceit and hatred for 
and blame of others as a demoniac mood (asurt sampad).* That 
self-praise is equal to suicide has been mentioned as said by 
Krsna to Arjuna in the Mahabharata. 


IL The Bhagavadgita says, "A man doing good to others 
perishes never in this world and in the next,”® and “A man 
without sacrifice neither has this world nor the next." A 
sacrifice is a selfless work dedicated to the service of man and 
God. It means that a work, done without a motive in a spirit 


«| Exactly this is not found in the edicts of ASoka, but may be regarded 
as implied by them.—Ed.] 

**[In RE ХП, ürma-pársada-pujü and para-párgada-garha are strongly 
deprecated, but are not 'strictly prohibited'.—Ed.] 

х [The translation of Asokan epigraphs here and elsewhere is not quite 
accurate.—Ed.] 

16 XVI. 17-19. 

17 VIII. 70.29. 

18 VI. 40. 

19 IV.3l. 
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of dedication to man and God, gives success in this world and 
also in the next. 

А 5оКа, too, proclaims in RE XI, ‘Good behaviour to the 
serfs and servants, service to the parents, charity to friends, 
relatives, known persons and to the Brahmanas and Sramanas 
and non-slaughter of animals—are all excellent and meritorious. 
Such rightful gifts are conducive to good in this and in the 
next world.” 

Thus it is found that Krsna and Agoka аге in agreement 
that the performance of meritorious deeds does good in this 
and in the next world. 

ПІ. ASoka’s religion is not sectarian, but universal, and 
consists of the substance of all religions. In PE П, he defines 
Dharma or righteousness as abstinence from cruelty or blame 
of others, performance of manifold good deeds, kindness, 
charity, truthfulness and purity. In PE ПІ he also defines sin 
as violence, cruelty, anger, self-conceit and jealousy. What 
have been defined by Asoka as Dharma (virtue) and vice are 
called divine qualities (daivi sampad) and demoniac conduct 
(asurt sampad) respectively in the Gita, XVI. 

IV. Asoka was a benevolent monarch. In RE VI, he 
proclaims, “I consider it my duty to do good to all. There is 
no better work than beneficence to all.” 

In the Gitd also, it is stated that those who do good ta 
others, attain the Lord,™ that true but beneficial speech is 
Called the vocal penance,** and that a man doing good to 
others never perishes. 

V. Ašoka has given a very high place to Ahirsz or non- 
injury in his religion. In RE Ш, IV and ХІ and also in PE 
VII such words as avihisa, aksati and andlambha have been 


20 XII. 4; V.25. 
21 XVII. 15. 
22 VI. 40. 
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used to denote ahimsa or non-injury.. In the Gita, too, ahimsa 
or non-injury has been used four times as one of the divine 
qualities (daivi sampad), as a means for the acquisition of know- 
ledge and also as physical репапсе. In the Mahabharata™ 
also, it is declared that what is associated with ahimsa or non- 
injury is Dharma or righteousness and that Dharma is for the 
sake of non-injury. - 

VI. Mardava or mildness?? and bhava-suddhi or purity of 
. thoughts and feelings are parts of Aé$oka's religion. These 
qualities belong to the divine virtues (daivi sampad) of the 
Gua. The latter qualit y (bhava-suddhi) is also described in the 
Gifa*5 as mental penance. 

VII. In RE IIL frugality (alpa-vyayatz) and small savings 
(alpa-bhandata) have been inculcated. In the Са, temperance 
in earning, enjoying and all other efforts has been enjoined.?' 

VIII. In RE XIII, Ašoka enjoins rightful desire, good 
behaviour and firm devotion (didha-bhatita) to the friends, 
men,* helpers, kinsmen, slaves and servants. Krsna, too, 
advocates rightful desire,“ and uses the term ‘firm’ (drdha) as 
an adjunct to bhakti, i. e. devotion or attachment.?? 

In RE I, there is prohibition of congregation (samája) In 
the Gita also, abstention from attending congregation (aratir = 
Jana-samsadiy? has been advised. 


23 X.5; XIII. 7 ; XVI. 2 ; XVII. 14. 

24 VIII. 69.57— 3 
yat syad=ahimsa-samyuktam sa dharma iti niscitah | 
ahims-@rthaya bhutanam dharma-pravacanam krtam || 

25 RE XIII ; PE VII. 

26 XVII. 16. 

27 "WI. 17. 

x[ Read ‘acquaintances’ for *men'.—Ed.] 

28 VIL. 11. 

29 XIIL 10. 

30 XIIL 10. 
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X. Itis advised in RE X that one should take recourse to 
valour* at the sacrifice of all for the purpose of attaining merit. 
This ideal reminds us of Krsna advising Arjuna to take refuge 
in Him at the sacrifice of all other duties (Dharma).™ 

Xl. In many inscriptions, Agoka advises respect for the 
parents and preceptors, and also purity and self-control. In the 
Gita, too, respect for the gods, Brahmanas, parents, preceptors 
(guru) and the learned,?? service to the teachers, purity and self 
control have been instructed. 3% 

It may be concluded from the manifold similarities stated 
above that the proclamation of Agoka might be consciously 
influenced by the thoughts of Vasudeva Krsna contained in the 
Gita, for the deified Krsna has been mentioned by the earlier 
authorities like Panini, the Buddhist Niddesa, Megasthenes and 
the Mahabharata in which Krsna has been described as God 
throughout and which contains the Gita as the Upanisad of the 
fifth Veda.** That the Gita is an integral part of the Maha- 
bharata is corroborated by the.internal evidences already noted 
and the teachings of the Git; are in agreement with the 
thoughts of the Mahabhárata. Asšoka, too, referred to the 
earlier works of learning (porand pakiti).»«« 


*[ In ASokan vocabulary, parákrama is ‘zealous effort’ and not exactly 
*valour!.— Ed.] 

31 XVIII. 61. 
- 32 XVII. 14. 

33 XIII. 7. 

жж The Niddesa works and the major part of the Mahabh@rata are post- 
Afokan.—Ed.] 

жю The word prakyti is here generally taken to mean ‘rule, custom’. 
—Ed.] 


SANCHI INSCRIPTION OF CANDRAGUPTA II* 


AJAY MITRA SHASTRI 


The Sanchi inscription of the time of the Gupta emperor 
Candragupta H Vikramaditya records the grant of a locality 
named ]$varavasaka and an-amount of twenty-five dindras to 
the Arya-sangha at the Maha-vihara of Kakanadabota (Sanchi) 
by Amrakardava or Amrakardava, the son of Undana, and 
an officer under Candragupta II, also known as Devaraja, for 
the purpose of feeding five monks and maintaining a lamp in 
the Ratnagrha, in the Gupta year 93, corresponding to 412 
A. D.! The gift land, viz., Iévaravasaka, is called Maja-Sara- 
bhang-Amrarata-rajakula-mülya-krita? Fleet regards mulya of 
this expression, literally meaning 'an original sum', as equiva- 
lent to aksaya-nivi, literally ‘a capital sum that is not to be 
wasted',«« constantly used in early inscriptions, and takes raja- 
kula in the sense of “the royal household' and renders the 
expression by “purchased with the endowment of Maja and 
Sarabhanga and Amrarata of the royal household'? R. G. 
Basak takes mūlya in the sense of ‘price’ and appears to treat 
rajakula as an office as would follow from his statement that 
the grant-land was purchased *by a payment of the usual price 
as fixed in the rajakula.* D. C. Sircar equates Rajakula with 
modern Raval and thinks that ‘the locality called J$varavasaka 
was purchased by Amrakardava from the Rdajakulas Maja, 


x [ Both Shastri’s and Bandyopadhyay’s notes contain repetition of some 
matter appearing іп Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV.—Ed. ] 

1 СП, Vol. III, pp. 31-32. 

2 Ibid., р. 31, text-lines 4-5. 

*[ ‘Wasted’ is possibly not the appropriate word.—Ed.] 

3 Ibid., p. 33 and note 1. 

4 History of North-Eastern India (Calcutta, 1967), p. 50. 
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Sarabhanga and Amrarata’.5 While there is no doubt about 
the use of the word mülya in the sense of ‘price’, the same 
cannot be said definitely about the word rajakula being used as 
an official designation. The undoubted use of Rajakula as an 
official designation ultimately leading to modern Raval or Raul 
is met with in comparatively late records? and, in the present 
state of insufficient information, one cannot be sure if it had 
become an official designation as early as the Gupta period, 
though there is nothing impossible in it. 

However, in an interesting note in the JAIH, Vol. IV, Parts 
1-2, pp. 214-17, Samaresh Bandyopadhyay has suggested that 
like Rajakula, Sarabhanga may also have been employed as an 
official designation and the locality actually purchased by 

. Amrakardava from Sarabhanga Maja and Rajakula Amraráta. 
As rightly pointed out by Bandyopadhyay, we have instances 
of official designations being used after the personal names and 
thus there is no inherent difficulty involved in this view. There 
are, however, some weighty considerations which make the 
acceptance of this suggestion difficult. 

Copper-plate inscriptions of some medieval ruling chiefs of 
Northern India often refer to an official designation variously 
spelt as Sarabhanga, Sarabhanga and Sarobhanga in the list of 
subordinates addressed in connection with land-grants registered 
therein.’ The word is spelt differently not only in the records 


5 Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, Vol. I 
(2nd ed., Calcutta, 1965), p. 281, note 7. 

6 Inour opinion, one of the earliest instances of the use of Rajakula as 
a title somewhat similar to modern R@val occurs in the Alina copper-plate 
inscription of the Maitraka king Silàditya VIII, dated Gupta-Valabhi year 
447. Vide CII, HI, p. 180, text line 76. For some other instances, see 
Bhandarkar's List, No. 324 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, p. 156. 

7 This designation is found used only inthe records of the Palas of 
Bengal and Bihar, the Müsana chiefs of Chamba, the Sahis of the Gilgit 
region and some local chiefs of the Garhwal territory. It is not employed in 
South Indian epigraphs. 
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-of the same dynasty, but even in the different charters of one 
and the same king. Thus, we have Sarabhanga in the Nalanda 
“plate of the Pala king Dharmapala (с. 770-810 A. D.)? and the 
Monghyr plate of his son and successor, Devapala (c. 870-54 
A. D.) ° while the Nalanda plate of Devapala gives the form 
.Sarabhaiga.© The latter form is also found in the Pandukeé- 
var plates of Lalita$uradeva (854 A. D.), Padmatadeva and 
Subhiksarajadeva (10th century A. D.).! The Sungal plate of 
‘the Misana king Vidagdha (10th century A.D.) of the Chamba 
Tegion, however, offers the form Sarobhaiga.* The word in 
any of these forms is conspicuous by its absence in Sanskrit 
lexicons and consequently some fanciful interpretations have 
‘been suggested. J. Ph. Vogel was unware of its employment 
in inscriptions or literature and found the term inexplicable.” 
К.С. Basak thinks that the designation may have been applied 
to superior military officers in the army equipped with bows 
and arrows. According to B. С. Sen, Sarabhaüga may have 
been an officer whose usual function was to accompany the 
king on his hunting expeditions, if the use of arrows was the 
characteristic mark of his service, and to look after all business 
relating to such activities of his master. Р. V. Kane doubt- 
fully suggests the possibility of the designation being connected 
with the-words farayantra and Sarayantrin, the latter being a 
title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned scholar who 


8 Ер. Іпа., Vol. XXIII, p. 291, text line 10. 
9 Ibid., XVIII, p. 306, text line 32. 
10 Ibid., XVII, p. 321, text line 29. 
11 Ibid., XXXI, p. 280, text line 12 ; p. 287, text line 11; p. 294, “text 
line 14. 
12 Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, Part I, p. 166, text line 7. 
13 Ibid., p. 123. 


14 Cited by B. C. Sen in IC, Vol. УП (1940-41), p. 309. 


15 Ibid, p.309; Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 
'(Calcutta, 1942), p. 549. 
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faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all questions on 
any fastra put to him by learned acaryas as also the questions 
put by common people. While editing the Pandukeégvar- 
plates, D. C. Sircar at first opined, “Sarabhaiga literally 
means ‘wound and fracture’. He was probably the royal 
surgeon ;” 17 but from the confusion about the spelling and the 
non-mention of the term in the sense of an official designation 
in Sanskrit dictionaries, he later rightly inferred that the word 
is of foreign origin introduced into India by the foreign rulers 
of North-Western Bharatavarsa and tried to show that it is 
actually a Sanskritised form of the Middle and New Persian 
word Sarhang meaning ‘commander of forces? Sarhang, as 
pointed out by N. P. Chakravarti, is composed of the Iranian 
sar (Sanskrit Siras) ‘head’, and the Old Persian kanga (Sanskrit 
sangha), ‘company’, in the sense of ‘the head of the army or 
gathering’ or ‘the head of a contingent of troops'.? It is 
interesting to note in this connection that this designation in 
the form Saramgha is met with in the expression Giligitta- 
Saramgha (chief of the army of Giligitta, i.e. Gilgit) applied to 
a high dignitary named Makarasimha in the Hatun rock ins- 
cription of the Sahi king Patoladeva who lived in the 7th 
century A. D.? The word Sarhang, it may be conjectured, was. 
Indianised as Sarabhanga probably because the latter was. 


16 History of Dharmasüstra, Vol. IJI, p. 1005. _ 

17 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, p. 282, note 6. 

18 Ibid., Vol. XXXV, pp. 96-97. Vide also D. C. Sircar, Indian Epi- 
graphy (Delhi, 1965), p. 353, note 3 ; Indian Epigraphical Glossary (Delhi; 
1966), pp. 300-301. 

19 Ep. Ind, Vol. XXX, p.228. [ts modern form Sareng or Serang is 
still current in India. See Hobson-Jobson, s.y. Serang. Cf. other words 
beginning with sar, viz., sartip, sarkar, sarjug, sarjugi, etc. Vide Ind. Ant.y- 
Vol. ХХ (1891), p. 45. 


20 Ер. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 230, text line 4. 
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well-known in India asapersonal name since very early times.” 
It would follow from the above discussion that Sarabhanga 
and its variants are found in Indian inscriptions in the sense of 
an official designation from the seventh century A.D. onwards. 
As late as the seventh century it was not yet Sanskritised and: 
had made very little progress from Sarhang to Saramgha which: 
actually reflects the spontaneous process of change. Sarabhanga 
itself first occurs in the inscriptions of the Pala kings Dharma- 
pala and Devapala of Bengal and Bihar and the Pandukeégvar 
plate of Lalitasuradeva belonging to the 9th century A.D. Even 
in mediaeval times, it had not become fully naturalised on the 
Indian soil and composers of epigraphic records were at pains 
to Sankritise it as reflected in its various spellings found in 
them. If then the word was still very close to its original form 
as late as the seventh century A. D. and had not yet finally 
settled in the form Sarabhanga even in the tenth century A. D., 
it is highly improbable that it could be employed in its fully 
Sanskritised form in a record dated as early as 412 A. D.s We 
are, therefore, inclined to agree with the current view that Sara- 
bhanga in the record under consideration is a personal name- 
and not an official designation. 
In view of the above, we would prefer to translate the 
w Ielevant expression in the Sanchi inscription as ‘purchased at 
the usual price from Maja, Sarabhanga and Amrarata of the 
royal household’.* 


21 Jataka (B. Fausboell, London, 1877-96), Vol. V, pp. 123, 132-36 ;. 
Suttanipata-Atthakatha (PTS ed.), Vol. II, p. 581; Mahavastu (ed. E. 
Senart, Paris, 1882-97), Vo[. І, p. 363; Ram Kumar Rai, Valmikiramaya- 
nakoía (Varanasi, 1965), pp. 354-55. 

*[ Sarabhahga as a pérsonal name may be preferable (cf. JAIH, Vol. IV, 
p.317) ; but the designation must have entered into Indian administration 
during the Scytho-Parthian occupation of North-Western Bharatavarsa many 
centuries earlier, and itis probably not expected that the pace of Sanskritiza- 
tion would be similar at the court of the foreign S'áhis of the said region and. 
that of the indigenous Indian kings elsewhere.—Ed.] 


COIN--TYPES OF THE KINGS OF KACHARs 


VASANT CHAUDHURY and 
PARIMAL RAY 


The Kacharis are supposed to be aborigines of the Brahma- 
putra valley." The first Kachari king to strike coins in his own 
namé was Yagonarayanadeva. A silver coin dated Saka 1505 
(1583 A. D.) of this king? bears the epithet Zacengsá-vaniaja? 
and Hara-Gauri-carana-kamala,...This signifies that the Kachari 
rulers claimed descent from Hacengsa or Ha-tsung-tsa, and that 
Yasonarayana professed devotion to Hara-Gauri, a combined 
aspect of Siva and Sakti.»* Subsequently, another coin of 
Yagonadrayana (Saka 1507) was noticed (see below). 

According to Gait's History of Assam (p. 300), the Kacharis 
are believed to be very closely allied to the Koch people. It is 
remarkable that the legends, and calligraphy as well, on the 
coins issued by the kings of Kachar and the Koch kings are 
very similar. But the designs of Kachar coins are more akin to 
the coins of the Sultans of Bengal. The legends are in the 
sanskrit language and inscribed in old Bengali characters. The 
coins bear the name of the king and the date on the obverse, 
and an expression of religious faith on the reverse.««w do 


— 


*[ The name is commonly spelt Cachar.—Ed.] 
1 Edward Gait, A History of Assam, 3rd ed., p. 299. 
2 А. W. Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam, 
р. 539. 
3 This expression also occurs on one of the coins of Pratapanarayana 
(cf. A. N. Lahiri, ‘A Unique Silver Coin of Viravijayanarayana’, Indian 
Museum Bulletin, Vol. П, No. 1, 1967, p. 25). The latter has also described 
himself as S"rikattavljayin оп hiscoin now in the British Museum (ibid., 
p. 27, note). 
#«[ Hara-Gaurt usually means Siva and Parvati and not necessarily the 
composite form of the two, called Ardhanarisvara.—Ed.] 
***[ The legend seems to commence with the said epithet of the king. For 
translation, see Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, XXII/4, 6, 7,8 ; cf. XXII/9.—Ed.] 
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legend covers both sides of the coin, continuing from the 
obverse to the reverse, e. g., sri-ért-Pratápanaráyana-bhupalasya 
Sake 1528 ; $ri-sri-Siva-charana-kamala-madhukarasya, “Į struck 
by] the illustrious monarch Pratapanáráyana in the Saka [year] 
1528 ; [ he expresses his devotion as ] a bee on the lotus-feet 
of the illustrious Siva." 

It appears that the kings of Касһаг and Cooch Behar ex- 
pressed their devotion to Hindu deities on their coins even 
before this became a regular feature of the coins of the rulers 
of Assam, using almost identical words. This indicates a socio- 
religious and cultural link among the regions of the north-east. 

Traditionally, Kachari coins are hand-made and are known 
in gold and silver. They are round in shape and struck on a 
thin blank with a broad fabric, the exceptions being the coins 
of Laksmicandranarayana and his son Govindacandra, who 
were the latest kings of the dynasty. As on Koch coins, the 
queen's name never appears on the coins issued by the Kachari 
rulers, unlike the case of the coins of Tripura. The Kachari 
(also Ahom) weight standard of 11:41 gms. resembles that of 
the Bengal Sultans’ coins. 

- The coins of Kachari kings show that the cult of Siva and 
the combined cult of Siva-Sakti had equal footing, and this 
continued upto the reign of Harigcandranarayana (1720 А.р.), 
or may be, some time later. Ya$onàrayana's successors оп the 
Kachari throne, Satrudamana and Bhimadarpanarayana, were 
devout Saivas: the legend on their coins describes them as 
sri-sri-Siva-carana-kamala-madhukara. Bhimadarpa was suc- 
ceeded by his son Indravallabha who professed allegiance to 
the cult of Siva-Sakti. His epithet appears to read Srt-éri- 
Hara-Gaurt-carana-kamala-madhukarasya.* Recently a gold 


4 See oar note entitled ‘A Unique Gold Coin-type of the Kaohari 
Kings’, in Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, Vol. V, No. 9, September, 
1970. 
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coin dated Saka 15505 struck by Indravallabha and bearing the 
bust of Hara-Gauri on the reverse engraved in linear form has 
been noticed by us.« It shows that the cult of Siva-Sakti was 
at its zenith during the reign of Indravallabha. The wave of 
Siva cult is observed again at the time of Viradarpanarayana, 
the successor of Indravallabha. Thereafter no coins of the sub- 
sequent rulers, Garudadhvaja, Makaradhvaja and Udayaditya, 
have yet been found. The influence of Siva-Sakti cult was 
again evident during the reign of Tamradhvajanarayana. An 
undated coin describes him as a devotee of Hara-Gauri. 


— 


Coins of Suradarpanarayana, the son of Tamradhvaja, have 
not yet been found, while a gold coin of Hariscandranarayana, 
dated Saka 1642, describes him as a worshipper of Siva.® Inci- 
dentally, an incription of Saka 1643 on a rock-cut temple 
at Maibong shows Harigcandrandrayana’s devotion to Rana- 
candi, the war-goddess of Tantric Hinduism (iri-iri-Ranacandi- 
pad-aravinda-madhukarasya).’ Further, the inscription glorifies 
Hariácandra as ‘the lord of Hidimba’, the ancient name of 
Kachar being Hidimbapura. Significantly enough, the Kacharis 
were deeply devoted to the Tantric cult though they are ori- 
ginally of non-Hindu extraction. 


Recently, we have come across a gold and a silver coin, 
both dated Saka 1694 and issued by Laksmicandranarayana 
who must have been the father of Govindacandra, the last ruler 
of the Kachar dynasty. Certain historical facts lend support to 


5 The date, which appears to read as Saka 1550, in confusing. A coin 
of Bhimadarpanár&yana, the father of Indravallabha, bears the date Saka 
1552. However, the coin is still under study. It belongs to Sri Babulal Jain 
of Calcutta. 

xi The figure represents Hara and Gauri and not their combined form. 
—Б4.] 
6 See note 4 above. ° ‘ 
7 А. С. Chaudhury, S"rihatter Ityrtta, Vol. П, p. 102. 
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this assumption. Ghosal’s History of Cooch Behar says that, 
about 1745 A. D., as Bhimasimha had no son, his son-in-law 
the Kachar prince Laksmicandra, assumed charge of Khaspur. 
After Laksmicandra, his son Krsnacandra (1780-1813 A. D.) 
and then Govindacandra (1813-1830 A. D.) ruled in Kachar.® 
' On this basis, it may be presumed that, in course of time, 
Laksmicandranárayana, after his installation as a governor, 
gained power and became de facto ruler and struck coins 
accordingly. It is interesting to note that the coins, both of 
gold and silver, struck by Laksmicandranarayana, are unlike 
the issues of his predecessors, because they are octagonal in 
shape in imitation of the coins issued by the Ahom kings. 
This break in the traditional shape of the Kachar coins possi- 
bily signifies the supremacy of the Ahom king upon Laksmi- 
candranarayana. | 
Laksmicandranarayana was a worshipper of Ranacandi, 
‘On his coins, the king is called Sri-$ri-Ranacandt-pada-padma- 
makaranda-madhukara (i. e., ‘a bee to the honey of the lotus- 
feet of Капсапаї). It is noteworthy that the war-like aspect 
of Candi as Ranacandi has appeared only on the coinage of 
Kachari rulers though the Hindu kings of Bengal, Danujamar- 
danadeva and Mahendradeva, who issued coins in Saka 1339 
and Saka 1340 respectively, enjoyed the epithet írt-Candi- 
carana-paráyana.? Moreover, a coin in the cabinet of the 
Indian Museum has been described by A. N. Lahiri as issued 
by Viravijayanarayana who was a worshipper of Candi.*° 
No coin of Krsnacandra, the son of Laksmicandra, has yet 
been found. He was succeeded by his brother Govindacandra, 
the last Kachari king, in 1813 A.D. A coin of this ruler 





8 See p. 293. i 
9 See JASB, NS, No. XLIII, 1930, Article No. 298 (H. E. Stapleton, 
*Coins of Danujmarddana Deva and Mahendra Deva, two Hindu Kings of 
Bengal’), p. 5. 
10 Op.cit., p. 26. 
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dated іп chronogram as Saka 1736," has the legend reading śrī- 
sri-Govindacandrasya гајпо —’nga-try-adri kau Sake : Haidimba- 
pür-adhisa-tri- Ranacagdi-padajuga.* Inthe chronogram, апга = б, 
tri=3, adri= 7 and ku— 1. Thus we have Saka 1736 according - 
to vama-gati. N 
A list of the Kachar kings!* and their coins is. given below. 
l. Khun Kara (death 1531 A. D.). No coin. 
2.. Detsung (accession 1531 A. D., death 1536 A. DJ. No 
coin. | 
3. Meghanarayana, 1576 A.D. (from a stone inscription. 
of Saka 1498, noticed in IHQ. Vol. II, p. 616). 
4. Ya$onarayanadeva (1538 A. D...  . | 
. Silver Rupee (Botham, op. cit., p. 539). 
. Do. (THQ, Vol. II, p. 616). 


5. Satrudamana alias Pratapnarayana (1606 A. D., 1610 
A. D.) | 


Silver Rupees in the authors’ possession. | \ 
Size : 39.40 mms., Weight : 7.10 gms. 
Obverse : (1) Sri-Sri-Pra- (2) tapanaraya- (3) na-bhüpálasya 
(4) Sake 1528 


Reverse: (1) íri-íri- (2) Siva-carana- (3) kamala-ma- (4) 
dhukarasya [Fig. 1] 


Silver Quarter Rupee in the possession of H. P. Poddar, 
Calcutta. | 


Size: 19.00 mms., Weight : 2.50 gms. I 

Obverse : (1) #тї-її- (2) Pratapa- (3) naráya... 

Reverse ; (1) Sri-Sri- (2) Siva-ca- (3) rana-ka... . [Fig. 2]. 

Silver Rupee in the authors’ possession. 

Size : 41.00 mms., Weight : 7.75 gms. . 

Obverse : (1) Sri-sr-Indra- (2) pratapang- (3) rayanasya 
(4) Sake 1530 | 


-— 


11 See Sircar, Studies in Indian Coins, p. 398 (XXIIJ9). 
»[ The legend seems to have ended with a reference to the date.—Ed.] 


12 The names and dates, except Мевһапагауапа and Laksmi- 
candranárayana, have been taken from Gait, op. cit., p. 419, 
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Reverse: $ri-iri- (2) Slva-carana- (3) kamala-ma- (4) 
dhukarasya (Fig. 3] 

Silver Quarter Rupee (Botham, op. cit., p. 541). 

5. Naranarayana. No coin. 

6. Bhimadarpa or Bhimabala (death 1637 A. D.) 

Gold Muhar in the possession of H. P. Poddar, Calcutta. 

Size : 36.71 mms., Weight : 11.60 gms. 

Obverse : (1) Sri-Sri-Bhima- (2) darpanáraya- (3) na-bhi- 
palasya (4) Sake 1552 

Reverse: (1) fri-frt- (2) Stva-carana- (3) Катаја-та- 
(4) dhukarasya (Fig. 4] 

7. Indravallabha. ` 

Silver Rupee in the authors’ possession. 

Size : 41,00 mms., Weight : 12.60 gms. 

Obverse : (1) fri-íri- (2) Indravallabha- (3) nárayanasya 
(4) Sake 1560. 

Reverse: (1) Sri-Sri- (2) Hara-Gauri-ca- (3) rana-kamala- 
(4) madhukarasya, - ` [Fig. 5] 

Gold Muhar in the possession of Babulal Jain, Calcutta. 

Size : 39.40 mms., Weight : 10.20 gms. 

Obverse : (1) értíri-, (2) Indravallabha- (3) narayanasya 
(4) Sake 1550 (in Nagari). 

Reverse: Within circle, crowned bust of Siva and Durga 
(engraved in linear form), trident in between ; 
hooded serpent around Siva’s neck ; third eye, 
and crescent above his crown. [Fig. 6) 

8. Viradarpa (1644 A. D., 1671 A. D., death 1681 A. D.). 

Silver Rupee in the authors! possession. 

Size : 39.50 mms., Weight : 10. 40 gms. 

Obverse: (1) Sri-Sri-Vira- (2) darpanardya- (3) na-bhi- 
palasya (4) Sake 1565 

Reverse: (1) éfri-írt-$i- (2) va-carana- (3) kamala-ma- 
(4 dhukarasya [Fig. 7] 

14 
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Silver Half Rupee in the possession of Babulal Jain, 
Calcutta. 

Size : 24.55 mms., Weight: 5.38 gms. 

Obvyerse : (1) #rt-#rt- ^ (2). Viradarpa- (3) narayana 

Reverse : (1) iri-íri- (2) Siva-cara- (3) па-Катаіаж [Fig. 8} 

9. Garudadhvaja (accession 1681 A.D., death 1695 A.D.). 

No coin. 

10. Makaradhvaja (death 1695 A. D). No coin, . 

11. Udaydditya. No coin. | 

12. Tàmradhvaja (1706 A. D., death 1708 A. D.). 

Silver Quarter Rupee (JASB, Vol. VI, No. 4, Plate XXIII 
10). 

13. Suradarpa (accession 1708 A. D.). No coin. , 

14. Hariécandranarayana (1721 A. D.). | 

Gold Muhar in the possession of H. P. Poddar, Calcutta. 

Size : 36.40 mms., Weight : 12.00 gms. 

Obyerse : (1) Sri-sri-Hari- (2) $candrana- (3) rayanasya (4). 


Sake 1642 . 
Reverse : (1) $ri-sri- (2) Siva-carana- (3) kamala-ma- 
(4) dhukarasya (Fig. 9] 


15. Kirticandranadrayana (1736 A. D.). No coin. 

16. Sandhikari (1765 A. D.). No coin. 

17. Harigcandranarayana Bhupati (1771 A. D.). No coin. 
18. Laksmicandranarayana. 


Octagonal Gold Muhar in the possession of G. S. Beed. 
Calcutta. 


Size : 25.35 mms., Weight : 11.55 gms. 

Obverse : (1) £ri-éri-yukta- (2) Laksmicandrana- (3) rayana- 
пұрауага- (4) sya Sake 16- (5) 94 

Reverse : (1) Sri-Sri-Rana- (2) candt-pada-pa- (3) dma- 
makaranda ma- (4) dhukarasya (Fig. 10] 


#[The intended reading may be ...... kamale....nüárüyanah. Cf. §“iva- 
Durgà-pade in Sircar’s SIC, p. 397, XXII/3.—Ed.] 
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Octagonal Silver Rupee in the possession of H. P. Poddar, 
Calcutta. 
Size: 26.60 mms., Weight: 10.37 gms. 
Obverse : (1) íri-íri-La- (2) ksmicandranará- (3) yana- 
nrpavarasya (4) Sake 1694 
Reverse: (1) iri-íri-Rana- (2) candi-pada-pa- (3) dma- 
makaranda-ma- (4) dhukarasya [Fig. 11] 
19. Krsnacandra (1709 A. D., death 1813 A. DJ. No 
coin. 
20. Govindacandra (accession 1813 A. D., death 1830 
A. D.). b 
Silver Rupee (JASB, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 166). 








IMPRECATORY VERSES IN THE EPICS 


Азм KUMAR CHATTERJEB 


` 


In the Ayodhya-kanda! of the Ramayana, we have a number 
of interesting imprecatory sJokas put in the mouth of Bharata 
and addressed to Kauéalya. The innocent prince uttered these 
verses in order to show that he was in no way connected with 
his mother’s designs against Rama. The total number of such 
verses here is 38. In the Anusdsana-parvan of the Mahabha- 
rata, we have in two consecutive chapters? a number of similar 
verses spoken by several famous personalities like Vasistha, 
Atri, Viévamitra, Gotama, Ambarisa, Nabhaga,  Yayati, 
Dilipa and others. The total number of such verses in the 
two chapters is 46. However, at least 9 verses of Chapter 93 
also occur in the next chapter. So the total number of such 
verses in the Mahabharata is round about 37, i. e. almost the 
same number as that of the Ramayana. 

A careful analysis of the verses of the two works would 
show that there are quite a few common verses or expressions 
in the two lists. The duties and responsibilities of individuals 
of almost all walks of life have been enumerated directly or 
indirectly in these stanzas. What a person should do as a 
father, son, daughter-in-law, disciple, friend, king or subject 
has all been mentioned in the imprecatory verses of the two 
epics. Even some of the .domestic and humanitarian duties 
and responsibilities have been outlined. It is easy to see that 


these verses have been influenced by the Smrti works. As for 
example, when Bharata says? 


i э. 21—58. 
2 93-94, 
3 Ayodhya, 75.25. 
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bali-sad-bhagam = uddhrtya nrpasy = araksituh prajah | 


adharmo yo =’sya so =’sy = àstu yasy = агуо =’numate gatah || 
we are reminded of what the majority of? Smrti writers* have 
said on this point. Itis also enjoined that, if the subjects 
(prajah) rebel against a Just and ideal king, they wil be guilty 
ofa great crime. Several imprecatory verses of both the 
Ayodhya-kanda and the Anugasana-parvan indicate the duties 
and responsibilities of other castes towards the Brahmanas.? 
The duties of wives’ and husbands® have also been indirectly 
hinted at in these verses. Stress has also been laid on the 
ethical values? and civic duties? Begging" and drinking! 
have been strongly disapproved. The profession of farmers? 
has been disliked and the life of a penniless wanderer is consi- 
‘dered not very covetable.1* Incestuous and adulterous relation- 
ship!5 and giving false witness!? have been decried. The physi- 
cian's profession has not been praised." Needless to say, all 
such prescriptions are found in the principal Smrti works. 


In both the epics, possessiou of a large number of children 
is regarded as a curse. The expression bahuputrah syat used 


Manu, VIII, 304ff. ; Visnu, III. 11 ; Yajmavalkya, I. 335. 

Ayodhya, 75.24. 

Ibid., 75.26, 54 ; Anuáasana, 93.119 ; 94.26, 29, etc. 

Апиѓаѕапа, 93.38-39 ; 94.38. 

Ayodhya, 75.52, 55. | 
Ibid., 75.21, 28, 32-33, 41, 45, etc. ; Anuśāsana, 93.116, 129; 94.31, 


О со М ON wu + 


35, etc. 
10 Ayodhya, 75.56 ; Апиќавапа, 93.120. 
11 Ayodhya, 75.40; Anutšasana, 94.17, 34. 
12 Ayodhya, 75.41. 
13 Anuéasana, 93.125 ; 94.19. 
14 Ayodhya, 75.40 ; Anuéasana, 93.114 ; 94.40. 
15 Ayodhya, 75.45, 55. 
16 Anuéasana, 93. 116 ; 94.18. 
17 Ibid., 94.22. 
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іп the Ánu£asana-parvan?? is also to be found in the Ayodhya- 
kanda.’® It should be noted that, in another place of the 
Ayodhya-kànda,? the Brahmana Trijata bemoans to Rama 
that he is burdened with a large number of children— 


nirdhano bahu-putro =’smi rdjaputra mahabala. 
The kicking of a cow or to make water facing the sun are 
among the most grievous offences according to both the 
Ayodhyakanda™ and the Anu$asana-parvan*?— 


sa gam sprSatu pádena Süryam ca prati mehatu. 
We are giving below a free translation of the verses in 
question found in the two epics. 


Ramayana 
[The person who is responsi- 
ble for Rama’s banishment.] 


1. Let him be the slave 
of a sinner; may he urinate 
with his face turned towards 
the Sun and let him kick at a 
sleeping cow (II. 75.22). 

2. Although surrounded by 
servants, sons and other rela- 


tives, let that person consume 
good food alone (11.75.34). 


18 93.124. 
19 75.49. 


Mahabharata 
[The person who has 
stolen the  lotus-stalk of 
Agastya]. ^ 


1. Let him touch а cow 
with his foot ; may he urinate 
with his face turned towards 
the Sun (XIII. 93.113). 


2. Let her (if the guilty 
person is a woman)...consume 
good food alone (XIII 93.126). 


20 32.34 ; cf. also the Kathasaritstgara (ed. Durgaprasad and Parab), 


IV. 1.137— 


tatah Pihgalik—ayadid—devl duhkhaya jayate | 
praj=eyam papa-bhuyistha daridregy— eva bhuyasi || 


21 75.22, 31. 


22 93.113 ; 94.32 ; see also Visnu, 60.22. 


/ 
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3. Burdened witha large 
number of children, poverty- 
stricken and with diseased 
body let him pass his days in 
dire misery (II. 75.49). 


4. Let that person wander 
all over the world as а beggar 
in ragged cloth holding a skull 
in his hand (XII. 75.40). 


5. Let that person be 
irreligious and godless and let 
him have a short life (II. 75.42). 


6. Let him be ungrateful* 
and lonely and let that person 
be deserted and hated by all 
(II. 75.33). 

7. Let him not see the 
birth of his son out of the 
womb of his own wife... 
(IL. 75.36). 


8. Let his sin be as great as 
of that king who, after accept- 
ing a sixth of his subjects’ 
produce as tribute, is unable 
to give them proper protection 
(П. 75.25). 

9. Let the sin incurred by 
a person, who pollutes drink- 
ing water and who poisons 
others, fall upon him (11.75.56). 


—- 
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3. Let his preceptors and 
servants be supported by 
others even in his own life- 
time ; may he remain helpless 
and burdened with a large 
number of children (XIII. 93. 
123). ` 
4. Let him remain igno- 
rant and live with his dogs; 
let him pass his days as a 
‘beggar in the town (XIII. 
9417.  — 

5. Lethim be revengeful, 
cruel and unforgiving. (XIII. 
94.16). 


6. Lethim be ungrate- 
ful to his friends and may he 
be born of a. Südra mother... 
(XIII. 94.21). 

7. May he be born as a 
slave and let him remain son- 
less --- (XIII. 93.131). | 


8. May that person (if 
he is a king) be unwise, self- 
wiled and behave like a 
sinner ; let him rule his king- 
dom unrighteously (ХШ. 
94.36). | 

9. Let that person ease 


himself upon жаќег...(ХНІ. 
93.120). 
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10. Let him support his 10.-..Jet him live by selling 
servants by selling lac, honey, Soma juice (XIII. 93.122*. 
-animal flesh, iron and poison 


(Il. 75.38). 
11. ...let him forsake his ll. ...let him desert those 
servants (II. 75.37). who have taken refuge under 


him (XIII. 94.32). 

12. Let his intelligence be 12. In spite of his know- 
not dictated by the Sastras ledge, may he not be able to 
(II. 75.21).. read the Vedas properly ; let 

him also indulge in insulting 
the wise (XIII. 94.30). 

13. Lethim incur the sin 13. Let him be untruth- 
of a person who quarrels ful and quarrelsome (XIII. 
without reason (П. 75.58). 93.129). 


14. May that person destroy 14. ..let him vanquish 
the pijé meant foraBrahmana the innocent Brahmanas (XIII. 
(II. 75.54). 93.118). 


Besides the verses, quoted above, there are other impreca- 
tory stanzas in Loth the works which have little or no similarity 
among them. We are giving below a free translation of some 
of the important verses from both the works. From the 
Ramayana: 1. Let him act like that master who has failed to 
reward his trusted and faithful servant (II. 75.23). 2. Let the 
sin of those subjects devolve upon him, who have risen against 
a just and dutiful king (II. 75.24). 3. Let his crime be equal 
to that of one, who after promising to give daksina to an ascetic 
for his yajña, refuses to give anything (IL. 75.26). 4. Let him 
fall in the same predicament as that warrior who fails to act 
nobly in the battlefield (П. 75.27). 5. Let him betray the 
secrets of those who placed their trust on him (II. 76.32). 6. 
Let the sin of regicide, infanticide and murder of old men 
devolve upon that person (II. 75.37). 7. Let him be killed 
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his strong enemies while he tries to flee from the battlefield (II. 
75. 39). 8. Let him be addicted to wine, women and gambling ; 
' and may he remain a slave of uncontrollable lust and anger 
(II. 75.41). 9. Let the robbers rob him of his hard- 
earned money (П. 75.43). 10. Let him incur the sin of that 
person who sleeps during dawn and dusk (II. 75.44). 11. Let 
him incur the sin of an agnidayaka or of one who violates his 
preceptor's wife or of one who betrays his friends (IT. 75.45). 
12. May he not be able to serve and worship his gods, fore- 
fathers and his parents (II. 75.46). 13. Let him not get the 
opportunity of giving loans to the poor and needy (II. 75.50). 
14. Let that irreligious rascal live by practising sorcery and 
let the wrath of the king fall upon him (II. 75.51). 15. Let him 
not be able to satisfy his wife who comes to him after taking 
bath after menstruation (II. 75.52). 16. Let him milk a cow 
that has just given birth to her young calf (П. 75. 54). 17. Let 
‘that person enjoy other men’s wives after forsaking his own 
Jegal spouse (II. 75.55). 18. Let the sin of a person, who in spite 
of his possession of drinking water, refuses to give water to a 
thirsty person, fall upon him (П. 75.57). From the Mahabha- 
rata: 1. May he kill those who have taken refuge under him 
and use his daughter for his livelihood ; may he be forced to 
beg from a niggardly person (XIII. 93.115). 2. Let him 
discuss everything with everybody and misappropriate the 
money entrusted to him ; may that person give false witness 
(ХШ. 93.116). 3. Let him consume meat at improper times 
and give wealth to the undeserving ; let him commit intercourse 
with women at day-time (XIII. 93.117). 4. Let him engage in 
religious rites after ignoring his preceptor (XIII. 93.119). 5. 
Let him be unnecessarily proud because of his affluence ; may 
he remain a cultivator and a greedy person (XIII. 93.125). 6. 
Let him wander during the rainy-season and may he be a 


servant and priest of a king ; let him remain a preceptor of 
the faithless (XIII. 93.126). 7. Let her (if the person is a 
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woman) treat her mother-in-law with contempt and may she 
lose the favour of her husband (XIII. 93.127). 8. Living 
with her relatives, may she (if the person is a woman) consume 
alone barley-meal (saktu) at the end of the day; let her be 
treated with contempt and let her produce unheroic sons 
(XIII. 93.128). 9. After cooking his own food, may he consume 
that ; let him live and die asa slave (XIII. 93.130). 10. Let 
him not do penances after killing a Brahmana (XIII. 94.20). 
11. Let him become a physician and may he be dependent 
upon his wife; let him be forced to adopt the profession of 
his father-in-law (XIII. 94.22). 12. Let that person die without 
receiving proper funeral rites ; may he disturb the уајлаѕ and 
enter into enmity with ascetics (XIII. 94.26). 13. May he commit 
intercourse with his wife in improper periods and also disparage 
the sacred Vedas (XIII. 94.27). 14. Let him adopt the 
householder's life after becoming a traveller,» and self-willed 
after taking initiation ; may he impart knowledge to others 
after accepting money (XIII. 94.28). 15.. Let him become a 
servant in the village and may he travel in a donkey-cart, etc. 
(ХШ. 94.34). 16. May that person be more hated than a com- 
mon sinner ; and let him indulge in self-praise after giving dana 
(ХШ. 94.37). 17. Мау he stand on one foot for his livelihood 
in a village ; in spite of his religious nature, may he forsake 
religion (XIII. 94.39). 18. May that person (if he is a dvija), 
after ignoring agnihotra, sleep happily; let him become а 
wanderer and self-willed person (XIII. 94.40). 19. Let her (if 
the thief is a cow) be milked with her legs bound with a rope 
of human hair, and with the aid of a calf not her own and, 
while milked, let her milk be held in a vessel of white brass 
(XIII. 94.41). | 


= ™[ This word does not expressthe idea properly. The word  parivràj, 
parivraja or рагіуғајака really means ‘a wandering recluse’ ог ‘an ascetic’. 
—Ed.] 


DATES OF SIKKIM COINS 
PRANAB KUMAR BHATTACHARYA 


Sikkim, lying between 27°5' and 28°5’ N and 87°59 and 
88°56’ E, is surrounded by Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and the 
Darjeeling District of West Bengal (India). Though the 
kingdom of Sikkim is supposed to have been established in 
the first decade of the sixteenth century, Phuntsong Namgyal, 
the first consecrated ruler of Sikkim, flourished about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It is interesting to note that 
neither the kings nor the people of the land felt the necessity of 
any local coinage until the time of Thutob Namgyal (1874-1914), 
during whose reign coins appeared for the first time in 
Sikkim.? | | 

It appears that, under the influence of Tseepa Lama, Lasso 
Athing, the brothers Khangsa Dewan and Phodong Lama, 


1 Sikkim, a Concise Chronicle, Publicity Department, Govt. of Sikkim, 
p.5. The kingdom of Sikkim is also known as Denjong, Demojong or 
Demoshong (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXII, 1908, p. 365). Samuel 
van de Putte and Horace della Penna call the country Bramacjon (C. R. 
Markham, Narrative of the Mission of George Bogle to Tibet (1774) and of 
the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lasha, 2nd ed., London, 1879, p. Ixiv): 

2 Sikkim, a Concise Chronicle, op. cit., pp. 5, 8. 

3 See Monmohan Chakravarti, ‘Sikkim Copper Coins’, in JPASB, NS, 
Vol. V, 1909, рр. 15-17 ; and W. A. Valentine, The Copper Coins of India, 
Part I, 1941, Ch. *History of Sikkim'. I consulted the collections of His 
Highness the Chogyal of Sikkim at Gangtok, Mr. M. C. Pradhan, Retd. 
District Magistrate, at Kalimpong, and Mr. Ghatani, Advocate, at Kishan- 
ganj In the old Sikkim law-book which was revised by De-Si-Sangye 
Gyatsho (born 1653 A. D.), it has been suggested that the fines are to be paid 
in gold and silver. The terms used in this connection are Srang and Zho, 
which possibly indicate certain weights (i. e. one Srang= опе oz., one Zho= 
one drachm) rather than coin denominations. See The Gazetteer of Sikkim, 
Bengal Government Secretariat, Calcutta, 1894, pp. 46-54. 
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there were Nepalese settlements in Sikkim in the time of 
Thutob Namgyal.4 Though the eviction of unlawful 
Nepalese settlements continued, the policy of settling the immi- 
grants in the waste lands as propounded by the Khangsa 
Dewan brothers, who .became ultimately the virtual Prime 


- Minister of Sikkim, was recommended by the British Deputy 


Commissioner at Darjeeling. The Khangsa brothers had in 
the meantime struck a deal with the Newar traders, the- 
Lakshmidar brothers? of Darjeeling, for extracting copper from 
a few mines’ discovered in Sikkim. 

The system of trading by barter was prevalent in Sikkim 


` from early times;? but the necessity of coins of lesser 


denominations for ordinary commercial transactions was 
actually felt by the business community towards the latter half 


- of the nineteenth century.® The Indian Rupee already appear- 


4 Sikkim, a Concise Chronicle, op. cit., p. 15. 


5 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

6 lbid. p.16. Two Newar brothers, viz Laksmidar Pradhan and 
Chandrabir Pradhan, secured a mining lease for copper and also agricultural 
estates in Sikkim in 1868.Í Cf. the letter of M. C. Pradhan of Kalimpong 
addressed to the Additional Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, dated the 
30th September, 1952 ; also The Gazetteer of Sikkim, op. cit., pp. 57ff. 

7 Ofthecopper mines discovered in Sikkim, the following may be 
mentioned : Tukkhani (near Turuk), Dajong, Rinchinpong, Temi, Bhotang, 
Pachikhani and Rathokhani (near Chakang). During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, only the last twoofthe above mines were opperative (The 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, p. 71). 

8 Inaletter addressed to the Newar trader Lakshmidar and supposed 
to have been issued from the Summer Palace of Sikkim (1882 to 1889), we 
find that, in exchange for five loads of salt, each consisting of 50 maphal, and 
ten woolen blankets, the following articles were ordered to be procured for 
offering feasts to the few Indian officers and workers who were coming to 
Sikkim on their way to Phari (Tibet). The original letter is in the possession 

-of Mr. M. C. Pradhan of Kalimpong. 

9 M. M. Chakravarti suggests that some of the ores ‘lay dead stock for 
the comparative cheapness of foreign. 1mported copper. So, with the appro- 
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ed there by way of subvention payable to the king of Sikkim.!? 
Again, froma letter!! of the Newar trader Lakshmidar Pradhan 
addressed to Col. Gajrejong Thapa, Governor of Elam in Nepal, 
it appears that from Samvat 1906 (i.e. 1849 A. D.) onwards, 
the Doli Paisa of Nepal was made current in the territory of 
Sikkim with the permission of the British. It may be men- 
tioned here that the coins of Nepal were in circulation in 
Tibet even from an earlier period." 

The Newar traders, who were the owners of the copper 
mines of Sikkim, found that the minting of copper coins would 
not only fascilitate commercial transactions, but would also be 
a profitable business. Hence, they, decided to play the role 
of mint-masters (TaksAri) of the country.z From Samvat 1939 
(i.e. 1882 A. D.), the Doli Paisa and later the Chepte Paisa, in 
close imitation of the Nepalese.currency, began to be issued by 


val of the Sikkim Raja Thotub Namgye, he (i.e. Lakshmidar Pradhan) had a 
part converted into pice’ (op. cit., p. 16). This does not seem to be correct. 
For, from The Gazetteer of Sikkim (1894), we learn that the export of 
copper to Nepal was stopped for the last two years and on the recent 
arrival of cheap Russian copper in Calcutta (op. cit., p. 66), or in other 
words,allthese happened long after discontinuation of the munting of 
Sikkim coins. 

10 The king of Sikkim came mto close alliance with the British by assist- 
ing them against the Gurkhas in 1814, and at the end of the war (1816) was 
rewarded with territory and the guarantee of protection. In February, 1835, 
the Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British, and received in lieu a 
pension of Rs. 3,000/- per annum. Henceforth, British influence over Sikkim 
was recognised despite the brief period of hostility between the two, and In 
1890, Sikkim became a British protectorate. See Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Vol. XXII, 1908, pp. 365-73 ; W. A. Valentine, foc. cit. 

11 The rough copy of the original letter (in Nepali) is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. M. C. Pradhan of Kalimpong. 

12 The valley of Nepal, before its conquest by the Gurkhas in 1768, was 
governed by three dynasties of Rajas, who all coined money. All money 
used in Tibet was comed by these Rajas, and this was a source of profit to 
them. Sce С, К. Markham, op. cit., p. 129, note. 
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the Newar traders of Sikkim with the consent of the king and 
the approval of the British.? Thus, the Newar traders entered 
into new contracts with Thutob Namgyal for minting different 
kinds of coins. The first contract issued in response to the 
traders’ petition for the Doli Paisa арреагзќо have been lost. 
But the second contract (initially for 5 years) meant for the 
Chepte Paisa, which contains important information regarding 
the Doli Paisa as well, is now in the possession of Mr. М. С. 
Pradhan of Kalimpong."* 

These new coins remained in circulation in Sikkim along 
with the coins of Nepal. Similarly, the Sikkim coins were also 
accepted as legal tender in the territories of Nepal. But 
ultimately the circulation of the coins of Sikkim was disallowed 
in Nepal, much to the inconvenience of the traders, and the 
Newar traders of Sikkim in particular. Hence the Newar 
trader Lakshmidar appealed to the Maharaja of Nepal reques- 
ting him to remove the restriction put on the circulation of the 


13 See supra, note 11. 

14 His Highness the Chogyal of Sikkim kindly supplied me with a 
photostat copy of the second contract (in Tibetan) along withits translation 
(vide the letter of Under Secretary to the Chogyal addressed to me, D. O. 
No. 1580/SC, dated August 23, 1971). Below I reproduce the relevant por- 
tion of the translation of the above : ‘... in accordance with their (i.e. the 
Newar traders’) request made in the petition submitted by the latter request- 
ing for permission to mint coins (Doli) we had written to Lord Eden Saheb 
through the Political Officer and obtained his concurrence. In persuance 
thereof, order has been issued to Lakshmidar, the Newar trader, and others 
communicating grant of permission to mint coins. Recently, an application 
has been received through Garzong (i.e. Karmi Zongpon) requesting for 
permission to mint coins (Chepte) and in this connection order has been 
passed already granting permission for a period of 5 years subject to the con- 
dition that there should not be any hindrance to or failure in payment of the 
Government dues... ... From the palace on the third day of the tenth month 
of the Water Sheep year.’ [Seal]. Mr. M.C. Pradhan of Kalimpong thinks 
that the date is equivalent to Sam vat 1939 (i. e. 1882 A. D.). 


`. 
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coins of Sikkim in his kingdom, and afterwards to Col. 
Gajrejong Thapa, Governor of Elam, requesting him to 
influence the Maharaja on behalf of the traders in Samvat 1942 
(i.e. 1885 A. D.) in the month of Sravana (June-July).!5 

In reply to the above petition of Lakshmidar, the Govern- 
ment of Nepal clarified its stand through the Governorof Elam 
in the month of. À$vina (September-October), Samvat 1942 (i.e. 
1885 A. D.), stating that the standard of the coins of Sikkim 
was inferior to that of the Nepal coins, particularly in respect 
of weight, and thus it could not be accepted in Nepal. This - 
decision of the Nepal Government gave a fatal blow to the 
minting business of Sikkim." From the coins at our disposal 
it appears that no coin was issued by the Newar traders after 
Samvat 1942. | 

Jt may be pointed out that some of the Sikkim coins аге 
dated in the Vikrama era. We have come across coins dated 
in Sarnvat 1940, 1941 апа 1942,? though coins were struck in 


15 Seesupra, notes 11 and 13. I reproduce below a few lines from the 

. English translation (by Mr. M.C. Pradhan) of the original letter (in Nepali): 
«€... On receiving information from the merchants that the Sikkim com is no 
longer current in the jurisdiction of Dhankuta in Nepal, I have submitted a 
representation to the Maharaja of Nepal stating... If your honour also 
would very kindly make a submissionto His Highness the Maharaja of 
Nepal in this matter and get an order passed [for the free movement of 
Sikkim coins in Nepal], it will be of great benefit to the lot of my humble 
self.” [ S‘ravana is July-August.—Ed. ] ; 

16 The ,original letter (in Nepali) of the Governor of Elam (Nepal) 
addressed to 7aksdri Laksmidar Pradhan conveying the message of the 
Government of Nepal is now in the possession of Mr. M. C. Pradhan of 
Kalimpong. 

17 Probably, a similar decision prohibiting the import of Sikkim coins 
into the Darjeeling District was made by the Deputy Commissioner of Dar- 
jeeling (JPASB, op. cit., p. 16). 

18 Thecoins of Sikkim dated Sarnvat 1941 and 1942 were noticed by 
M. M. Chakravarti (op. cit., p. 17)» I have noticed one issued in Sarnvat 
1940.in the collection of Mr. M. C. Pradhan of Kalimpong. 
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Sikkim for the first time in Samvat 1939 as we have seen above, 
and such coins, known as Doli Paisa, bears no legend . and 
date.? The later variety known as Chepte Paisa contains. 
legends as follows : 

Obyerse: (1) Sri-sri-sri- (2) Sikima-pa- (3) ti-maharaja- 
(4) Date. 

Reyerse : Sri-sri-Sri- (2) Sikima (3) Sarkara. 

A few coins of Sikkim are described below : 

I. Doli Paisa. | Metal—copper;  Weight—10.567 gms. ; 
Size—1.8 mms. x 1.3 mms. ; Legend—nil. It is now in the 
collection of Mr. M. P. Pradhan, Cultural Secretary to the 
Government of Sikkim, Gangtok, and one of the grandsons of 
the Newar traders. 

П. Chepte Paisa. Metal—copper ; Weight—5.302 gms. ;. 
Size—2.4 cms.; Legcnd—as stated above ; Date—{ Samvat] 
1942. This well-preserved coin is now in the possession of His 
Highness the Chogyal of Sikkim, who kindly gave it to me for 
study. | 

III. Chepte Paisa. Metal—copper; Weight—4.331 gms. ; 
Size—2.25 cms.; Legend—as above; Date—[Samvat] 1940. 
It is in the collection of Mr. M. C. Pradhan of Kalimpong, 
who is the grandson of the Newar trader Lakshmidar. He 
kindly gave it to me for study. 


19 M. M. Chakravarti, on the basis of numismatic evidence and hearsay, 
concluded that the coining was carried on for three. years (1940-1942). See 
Op. cit., p. 16. | 
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Figs. 1-3. Sikkim Coins (pp. 212ff.). 
Fig. 4. Figure from Lafiji (pp. 240-41). 





Two Bronze Figures from Nepal (pp. 2 ;3ff.). 
Figs. 1-2. Front and Back Views of No. I. 
Figs. 3-4. Front and Back Views of No. 2. 
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Editorial Note 


Dr. P.K. Bhattacharya does not mention another type of the 
copper coins of Sikkim, the obverse and reverse legend on 
which appears to be the same as that on the Сер{е paisa issued 
by Laksmidhara Pradhana and Candravira Pradhana, though 
it does not contain any date. The weight of the coin corres- 
ponds to that of Dr. Bhattacharya’s No. Ш. In place of 
Maharaja in the obverse legend, Smith read butgraja (IMC, 
p. 309) and I preferred pratapa (Stud. Ind. Coins, p. 401) ; but 
because the second aksara looks like hà, the correct. reading 
may be Mahdardja. It will be seen that the weight of Dr. Bhatta- 
charya’s No. Ш is less than that of No. JI by about a gramme 
(15.38 grains) and that explains the shortage of weight, 
apparently unauthorised, for which entry of the coins was 
baoned in Nepal as indicated in the letter referred to by Dr. 
Bhattacharya (cf. note 16). The Doli Райа (10.567 grammes) 
had double the weight of the early Cepfe Paisa (5.302 
grammes, the later Сере Paisá being only 4.33 grammes). 

The photographic copy of the Tibetan. document referred to 
by Dr. Bhattacharya (note 14) is dated in Water-Sheep year 
said to correspond to Vikrama Samvat 1939 or 1882 A. D. In 
this connection, it may be mentioned that there is a three-line 
Nepalese hand-written endorsement below the Tibetan writing 
referring to the month of Mamsir (Màrgaéirsa) in Samvat 1940. 
It reads: (1) Samvat 1940 sal miti Manhsirma Сере (2) 
Patsa =- e Val-mohar bananá (3) rū 100/- To the left of the 
above, there is a single-line Nepalese stamped endorsement 
which ends with the aksaras ... prajalat diyako lal mohar. The 
bigger endorsement shows that, for the /a/-mohar, i.e. for stamp- 
| ing the seal to the document, the party had to pay Rs. 100/- to 
the Government, in the month of Margaširsa іп Samvat 1940, 
for the purpose of making Cepte Paisa.—D. C. S. 


15 











FORMS OF MARRIAGE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
ADHIR K. CHAKRAVARTI 


` 


Ancient Indian jurists recognized two, six or eight froms 
of marriage.’ There are, of course, references in literature 
to the syayamyara type of marriage, the beginning of which 
may go back even to Rgvedic times.* Recently, L. Sternbach 
has regarded it as the ninth from of marriage? One may 
discern two categories of svayamvara, viz. festive and ordinary, 
and the first of them may be classified into three types: (1) 
girls moving at willtofindahusband (cf. the case of Savitri), (ii) 
the viryasulka type in which the girl is won by the performance 
of extraordinary feats (cf. the cases of Sita and Draupadi) and 
(iii) the princess choosing her husband from amongst the 
galaxy of princes assembled ceremonially in her father's court. 
(cf. the cases of Damayanti and Indumati) .The ordinary 
ѕуауатуата, on the other hand, was resorted to when the 
father or other lawful guardians failed to marry the girl after 
she had passed three monthly periods or three years from the 
attainment of puberty.* 


— 


Pd 


1 D.C.Sircar, ‘The Ten Forms of Marriage’, Indian Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 1, p. 7 ; cf. Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. Ш, Part I, pp. 516ff. k 

2 RV,I.116.17 ; 1. 119.5; X. 85.14 ; B. S. Upadhyay, Women in the 
Rgveda, Benares, 1941, p. 70. For the Mahabharata, cf. E. W. Hopkins, ın 
Journal of the American Oriental Soclety, Vol. XIII (1888), pp. 1688., 3578. ; 
also Raghu., V. 76 ; VI. 67, 83. f 

3 Juridical Studies in Anclent Indian Law, Vol. I, Delhi, 1965, pp. 383- 
87 ; cf. Н. N. Chatterji, ‘A Critical Study of Svayaravara Form of Marriage’, | 
Calcutta Review, June, 1957, pp. 281-88, 

4 Baudh, Dh. S., ТУ. 1.14 (trinl varsá путтай kankseta | pitp-fàsa- 
nam | tataí-caturthe varge tu vindeta sadyfam patim || avidyamüne зайт5‹ 
gunahinam=api srayet) ; Vis. Dh. S., XXIV. 40; Gautama Dh. S., XVIII 
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As observed by Hopkins and emphasized by Sternbach, in 
the festive svayamvara, the choice of the girl was largely 
restricted and the whole show was dominated by her father. 
As such, one wonders if this type of svayamvara can be regard- 
ed as an independent form of marriage. In essence it becomes 
a variety of the brahma or prajapatya. A more valid reason 
of its not being countenanced as a distinct form of marriage is 
that, when the girl is allowed to choose her mate freely, this 
partakes of the nature of the gandharva form.5 As regards the 
ordinary svayamvara, it has been argued further that since it 
arose out of negligence of the father or guardians, the authors 
of the ancient Indian legal texts, all staunch protagonists of 
the patriarchal form of society, were reluctant to concede it the 
status of a distinct form of marriage. | | 

That in practice also the svayamvara marriage was not 
recognized as such will be evident from the testimony of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. 
Kautilya® mentions only the traditional eight forms of marriage 
and does not even allude to svayamvara. Vatsyayana,’ on the 
other hand, refers to the four approved forms of marriage, but 
describes the gandharva, paisaca and raksasa forms. He omits 
altogether the asura form. A very peculiar type of svayamvara 
has been mentioned by Vatsyayana.? This differs from the usual 
gandharva form in this that consummation takes place here 

;before the union is announced or solemnised before fire. The 


20 ; Vas. Dh. S., XVII.:68 ; Manu, IX. 90-92 ; Yaj., I. 64 ; Narada, XII. 22. 
The text of Nárada's verse published by Narayan Srurititirtha ш; 
1951, p. 47) is slightly different from that given in Jolly’s edition. 

5 Cf. Viramitrodaya on Yaj., I. 61 (evam ca svayamvaro=’pi "n 
vivaha eva ca) ; see also Sternbach, op. cit., p. 385. 

6 III. 2.1-9 (Prakara na 59) ; ПІ. 2.10—pitf-pramanas =catyarah purve 
dharmyah. 

7 IE T.21I $6. IE 547, 24-27. 

8 II. 4.36 ; R. Schmidt, 4, Sec. 29, pp. 273-76. 
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element of consent of the bride distinguishes it, at the same 
time, from the paiíaca form of marriage. Had svayamvara 
been considered an independent form of marriage this surely 
could not have escaped the notice of such practical sociologues 
free from all religious bias as Kautilya and Vatsyayana. 

But for a recent note by D. C. Sircar, there was really no 
occasion for a renewed discussion on the forms of marriage 
known in ancient India.® Sircar has drawn attention to the 
Skanda Purana, Nagara-khanda, Chapter 241, vv. 33-36, which ^ 
makes a pointed reference to ten forms of marriage (viváha 
dasadha tesath dasadha putratà bhavet, v. 33). Apart from the 
eight traditional ones, the two new names contained in this list 
are pratibha and ghatana (prátibho ghatanaé — e= ей vivahah 
kathita dasa, v. 36). These two, along with the four other. 
forms are specifically mentioned as meant for the lower classes | 
of the population (ete hi hina-jatinarh vivahzh parikirtitah, v. 
36). Since the Nagara-khanda section of the Skanda Purana is 
associated with the Nagara Brahmanas of Gujarat and des- 
cribes in detail the holy places of the Hatakegvara area 
(modern Ahmedabad District), Sircar thinks that the pratibha | 
and ghatana forms of marriage were, and probably still are, | 
prevalent among the lower class people of the Gujarat region. 
However, he admits that the words do not occur in the 
Gajarati-English Dictionary consulted by him. | 

P. V. Kane has referred to the possibility of interpolations | 
creeping in the Skanda Purana’ so that the particular verses 
may be interpolations. H. N. Chatterji points out to me that- 
no other text mentions the prajopatya at the beginning of the. 
list and this renders the value of the text somewhat dubious. 
But even admitting the passage as spurious, the interpolation 


9 See note 1 above ; also Journ. Anc. Ind. Hist., Vol. IV (1970-71), 


p. 306. 
10 Hist. Dharm., Vol. V, pp. 911-12. 
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took place in the 12th or 13th century A.D.“ The text there- 
fore retains its importance as an evidence of the early mediae- 
val period and is validjat least for that part of India where it 
originated. 


Sircar was unable to correlate the etymological mean- 
ing of pratibha and ghatana with a form of marriage. Sm. J. 
Maitra suggested that pratibha may have something to do with 
pratibhu so as to signify “marriage through proxy, andit 
appears that Sircar has not altogether rejected the suggestion. * 
In our opinion, though not quite regular, it is possible to derive 
pratibha from prati + bhü--dah.* This derivation of the word 
has been accepted by H. N. Chatterji? who tries to explain it 
in the light of the Arthasastra, III. 11.18 (jivita-vivaha-bhumi- 
pratibhavyam = asankhyata-desa-kalam tu putráh pautrah và 
vaheyuh).  Shamasastry translates the passage as follows: 
“Any debt, the payment of which is not limited by time or 
place or by both and for which life, marriage or land is pledged, 
shall be borne by sons or grandsons.” This translation is 
evidently wrong. In the first place, the usual word for pledge in 
Kautilya is adhi. Secondly, loan pledged by marriage makes 
по sense. R.P. Kangle translates it somewhat differently : 


11 Sircar (op. clt., p. 8, note 15) has referred to the mention of Катапоја 


rin the Visnu-khanda, 21, of the Skanda Purina, the earliest palm-leaf MS of 
which goes back to theseventh century A.D. (cf. Haraprasad Sastri, Calalogue 
of Nepal Palm-Leaf MSS, Calcutta, 1901, p. lit). [The present text of the 
Purana is late mediaeval.—Ed.] 
12 JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 306 ; Ind. Mus. Bul., op. cit., p. 8. 
*[ Neither pratibha nor ghatana is normally derivable, —Ed.] 
13 See below proceedings of the Monthly Seminar held m December, 
1971. [Since Kautilya does not prescribe marriages for low caste peoples, 
it is difficult to believe that he has in mind the pratibha marriage of the 


14 See op. cit., р. 222. 
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“Sons or grandsons shall bear liability for suretyship con- 
cerning life, marriage, or land to which no restriction as to 
place or time applies."5 Apparently here is an allusion to a 
sort of marriage wherein there was provision for a surety.!é 
However, the expression  Jivita-vivaha-bhümi-pratibhavyam 
should better be taken to refer to rnam mentioned earlier in 
the text (IH. 11.13) and to signify a debt in which (i) a person, 
(ii) some property which can be carried away, or (iii) land 
formed surety.!? 

Besides pratibhi and its derivative pratibhavyam, Kautilya 
uses also avastha and cognate words to signify a surety or 
guarantor. Ifin certain passages this meaning is not clear,!5 
it is not so in VIII. 4.33 (samnidhata krt-àvastham —anyaih kota- 
pravesyam pratigthnati, “The Director of Stores receives as 
admissible in the treasury what is guaranteed by others”). 
The term krt-avastha occurs in Manu (VIII. 60) which Medha- 
tithi explains as grhifa-prabhu." А similar term, viz. sukh- 


15 The Kautiliya Arthagastra, Vol. 11, Bombay University, 1963, p. 263. 

16 For references to suretyship and its functionning іп ancient India, see 
Sternbach, op. cit., pp. 153-99 ; H. N. Chatterji, Law of Debt in Ancient 
India, Calcutta, 1971, pp. 135ff. 

17 Sternbach, op. cit., pp. 189-90, note 60. | 

18 In some passages, Kangle translates avastha as ‘guarantee’ (ор. cit., 
Vol. II, pp. 101, 222). In IX. 6.23 (lubdham ksinam va tapasvi-mukhytyvas- 
thapana-purvvam danena südhayet), tapasvi-mukhy-avasthdpana-purvyam EN 
been taken by Shamasastry to mean ‘ascetics and chiefs who have been pre- 
viously kept with him (i. e. the king)’, while Kangle translates it as ‘after first | 
making an ascetic or a chief stand surety’ (op. cit., p. 490). In the particular 
context, Kangle's translation does not help us. We fail to understand how 
Chatterji reads here the idea of ‘presenting a surety’ (cf. Law of Debt in 
Ancient India, p: 142). 

19 Kangle, op. cit., Vol. П, pp. 461-62. 

20 [Sic—Ed.] Bhutnath Saptatirtha renders the expression into 
Bengali as jamin-yukta in his translation of tbe con mentary of Medhatith 
. (Calcutta, 1954), Vol. ПІ, p. 739. 
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avastha, has been used by Kautilya thrice and everytime in 
connexion with the maintenance of a wife. III. 4.9 states that, 
being ill-treated by her husband, a woman without committing 
an Offence, can take shelter to a sukh-avastha among others 
(pativiprakarat ^ patijitati-sukhavastha- gramik-anvadhi-bhik suki- 
Jnatikulanam = апуаіатат | purugah gantum=adoşah ity= 
acáryah) Similarly, the — sukh-avasthas are to maintain 
her for four or eight years if she is unprovided for during 
her husband's stay abroad  (aprativihitah sukh avastha 
vibhryuf, 11.4.26). Lastly, she can remarry at will or for the 
sake of gaining livelihood only when the affluence of her family 
has disappeared and she has been released by the sukh-avasthas 
(kutumb-ardhi-lope va sukh-avasthair=vimukta yajhegtam vindet 
Jivit-artham = apad-gatd va, III. 4.30). The first of these three 
passages refers to a privilege of the wife ; the second mentions 
the obligation of the sukh-avastha to maintain her for a 
stipulated period ; and the third emphasizes the authority of 
the sukh-advastha to release a wife from the nuptial bond. It 
is therefore likely that the term denoted notsimply a gentleman 
or well-to-do relation as has been understood by Shamasastry,?! 
but rather a trustee as taken by Kangle.? The question is: 
Does it really follow that the sukh-avastha had any role to play 
in the mode of consecration of marriage which alone is 
the criterion to distinguish one form of marriage from 
another? It is more likely that the subsequent intervention of 
the sukh-avastha in the affairs of a married couple did not 
spring forth from the modality of consecrating the ceremony 
of marriage. Instead, it proves that in the opinion of 
Kautilya, all marriage, irrespective of form, was a contract 


21 Op.cit., pp. 200-01. 
22 Op.cit., Vol. II, pp. 337-39. 


` 
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and was guaranteed by a number of trustees. Аз a matter of 
fact, the Arthasastra (ПІ. 4.31-34) implies that, even in the 
four approved forms of marriage, a bride-price ($u/ka) had to 
be paid. This explains why the question of revocation of 
marriage has been dealt with by Kautilya in the section on 
revocation of sale and purchase (III. 15. 11). It may thus be 
concluded that Kautilya does not recognize even indirectly a 
special form of marriage involving surety. 

In our opinion, pratibha is that form of marriage in which 
the father of the bride gives away his daughter to the represen- 
tatives of the bridegroom who remains absent all through the 
ceremony. There is at least two versions of one such “marriage 
through proxy’ in early Indian literature. Thus, according to 
the Kusa Jataka, the marriage of the ugly prince Kusa, son of 
the Okkaka king of Kusavati, with the Madda princess Pabha- 
vati was negotiated by the emissaries (rajaduta) of the Okkaka 
king. After the marriaga was agreed upon, the emissaries 
returned to their country and informed their king. Soon 
afterwards, the Okkaka king accompanied by his queen 
Silavati, mother of prince Kusa, and others set out from Kusa- 
vati and reached the city of Sagala, the capital of the Madda 
kingdom. One or two days later, Silavati asked the Madda 
king to give his daughter in marriage. Accordingly, the ` Майда 
king presented before them his. daughter Pabhavati adorned 
with all ornaments and accompanied by her maids. She paid 
homage to her mother-in-law. At this stage, Silavati said that, 
according to their family custom, the bride could not see the 
face of her husband by daytime till her first conception. She 
wanted to know from the Maddakingif his daughter was ready 
to observe the vow. Accordingly, he asked her the question 
and she answered in the affirmative. After receiving her formal 


23 The use of the plural in III. 4.26 and III. 4.30 is to be noted. See 
K. P. Jayaswal, Manu and Yajnavalkya (Calcutta, 1930), p. 221. 
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consent, the Okkaka king gave the Madda king an enormous 
quantity of wealth and the Madda king despatched his daugh- 
ter with a vast retinue.** 

In this story, Silavati takes resort to this “ошын with a 
View to securing a beautiful bride for her ugly son. But the 
stratagem would not have worked if such marriage in absentia 
had not been in vogue in society in North-East India at the 
time when the Kusa Jataka was composed or compiled. 
Another version of the story in contained in the Mahavastu 
Avadana which categorically states that what was celebrated in 
the absence of the prince was nothing less than the ceremony 
of marriage (vivaha-dharma).* 

It may, however, be noted that, even in this type of marri- 
age, the bride-price is paid to the father of the bride and she is 
offered bedecked with orpaments by her father. However, it 
differs from the four approved forms of marriage in that the 
consent of the bride is a sine qua non for the performance of 
the ceremony. In any case, it stands out to reason that the Kusa 
Jétaka and Mahávastu Avadána story contains an example of 
marriage through representatives of the bridegroom though the 
technical term pratibha does not occur in these texts. 

A somewhat similar marriage custom has been recorded by 
W.W. Hunter as prevalent among the Bhuyias of Orissa. When 
a boy falls in love with a girl, he sends her a formal proposal 
through his friends. If the offer is accepted, a day is fixed 
for the marriage. On that day some quantity of rice is present- 
ed to the father of the bride apparently as bride-price. 
However, the bridegroom does not go himself to the house of 
the bride. His friends go there and return with her along with 
her maids. , After a night of feasting and merrymaking at the 


` 24 The Jatakas (PTS, London, 1936), Vol. V, Не 531, рр. 284-85; 
trans. E. Cowell (PTS, 1957), pp. 146-47. 
25 Ed. R. G. Basak, Vol. H, Calcutta, 1965, pp. 594-98, 
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house of the bridegroom, the bride’s maids are dismissed with 
a present of three measures of husked rice and three of unhus- 
ked rice. This is how the marriage is fully solemnized.** This 
type of marriage is based essentially on mutual consent of the 
parties concerned. The father of the bride comes into the 
picture later ; but from the point of view of the relatives of the 
bride, it is a marriage in absentia and through proxy, wherein 
the friends of the bridegroom act as his representatives. 

Form what has been stated above, it will be evident that the 
pratibha form stood for real marriage whereas marriages with 
trees, swords, etc., mentioned in some late legal digests and 
Puranas and prevalent even today in different parts of India 
are only symbolic.?? 


As to the ghatana form of marriage, it has been distin~ 
guished in the Skanda Purdna from the rák;asa which, as is 


well known, involves the application of force, and by implica-. 


tion also slaughter, for the acqusition of the bride.5 It may 
be that, in ghatana, the raksasa form involving murder of the 
relatives of the bride has been given the status of an indepen- 
dent form of marriage. 


There seems to be another possibility. The Skanda Purana,. 


26 Statistical Accounts of Bengal, Vol. XIX, p. 247. 


27 See Gopinatha Diksita’s Samskararatnamala (Anandaérama Sanskrit 
Series, Trivandrum, 1899), Vol. I, pp. 594-98 (vivahah: mytapatnikasya 
dvitiy-üdisu viyáhesu »ifesah and arkaviyaha-prayoga Sections); гүйуат= 
arkavivaham krtv =aiva caturth-adigu manust-yivihah Кағуаћ ; caturth-adi- 


vivah-artham trtiye-'rkam samudyahet iti Brahmapurànam. Among South 


Indian Brahmanas, when a younger brother wants to marry before his elder 


brother, the latter is first given in ‘marriage’ with a tree (Encyclopaedia . 


of Religion ahd Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, Edinburgh, 1971, Vot. VIII, p. 452). 
For marriage of temple prostitutes (devadàst, bh3yint) with swords, daggers. 


and/or masks of gods, see ibid., Vol. X, p. 407. 


28 Manu, III. 33 ; Yaj., I. 61; Narada, XII. 43; Raghunandana in 
Udyahatattvam (ed. H. N. Chatterji, Calcutta, 1963), p. 25. 
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Nagara-khanda, Ch. 88, vv. 8-9, mentions the Kalayavanas” 


and a distinction is also made between the Mlecchas and 
Yavanas (ibid., Ch. 121, vv. 38-39). It is likely that the Mleccha 
and the Kalayavana of the text were identical and allude to the 
Islamic hordes in Western India. ' At first these people were 
friendly with the Indian people, particularly during the rule of 
the Rastrakifas.*° But, nevertheless, the Arab merchants and 
later the Arab settlers found it difficult to procure wives for 
their menfolk from the indigenous society. Al-Biruni testifies 
to the taboo of the Indian peopleon any sort of social relation- { 
ship with the Mlecchas, i. е. the Muslim invaders. Hence it 
is likely that the Muslim settlers and soldiers had to take 
resort to raids on villages in the course of which they carried 
off some women and raped them either before or after killing 
them. To the orthodox Indian, such girls, whether killed or 
not, were regarded as dead? Hence the name ghatana. 
However, it that case, it is hardly justified to callit a form of 
marriage.» 


` 


29 For other references to K@layayana, see D. C. Sircar, in JAIH, Vol. 


IIL pp. 141-44. 

30 D.C. Sircar, Studies in the Society and Administration in Ancient and 
Medieval India, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 84ff. 

31 Cf. Sachau, trans., Vol. I, pp. 19-20. 

32 For a more liberal treatment of such unfortunate girls, see Devala- 


smrti, vv. 47-52 (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, ed. H. N. Apte, Trivandrum, 
1905), p. 77. 


w[ The ghatana marriage was prevalent among the ow caste peoples. It 15 
impossible to believe that the Muslims spared the upper castes and raped" 
only low-caste girls.—Ed.] 
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THE DATTAS OF KOSALA 
NISAR AHMAD 
| 
Nearly three centuries after its subjugation by Ше Мара- 


dhan power, Kosala became independent in 123 B. C. under 
the Devas who claim to have descended from Pusyamitra 


_-Sunga ; but the role of these Sungas had ended before the 


Christian era commenced.? The history of the Dattas of this 
region is revealed by the coins? discovered mostly at the ancient 
site of Ayodhya. These coins are minted by the cast- 
technique. Their other characteristic is that they are square in 
shape,-except one coin which has a rounded shape. 

The Dattas seem to have succeeded the Devas and preceded 
the kings known from the die-struck pieces. Since both coined 
‘their currencies by the cast-technique, used the square shape 
and elephant-and-tree type and attempted to give round shape 
to a specimen which was the characteristic featureof die-struck 
coins, Allan feels that the Dattas and the Devas belonged to 
the same dynasty ;° but this is uncorroborated. 


1 Probably Sidundga annexed Kosala to Magadha (The Age of 
Imperial Unity, ed. Majumdar, p. 30). He started to rule from 430 B. C. 
(bid., p. 30). [АЛ such dates are approximate and problematical.—Ed.] 

2 N, Ahmad, ‘History of Sufgas of Kosala’, submitted to the Indian 
History Congress, 1971. 

3 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 93 ; Allan, A Catalogue of 
the Indian Coins in the British Museum, Anclent India, pp: 133ff.; Smith, 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum Calcutta, Vol. I, p. 149. 


‘~ 4 BMC, AI, p. lxxxvii. 
F 5 Allan says that the inscribed coins of Ayodhya ‘fall into two very 


distinct classes, issued by two separate dynasties, one of square cast coins 
showing no trace of foreign influence in their style and type, and one of 
round struck pieces’. He further says, “The names of six rulers of this 
` dynasty are known from their coins.” They аге Müladeva, Vayudeva, Viśä- 
khadeva, Dhanadeva, Sivadatta and Naradatta (op. cit., pp. Ixxxviii-ix). 
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Four Datta rulers, viz. Naradatta, Jyesthadatta, Drdhadatta 
and Sivadatta, are known. Among them, Naradatta^ and 
Jyesthadatta" depicted a standard on the obverse of their coins. 
(which is probably the same)" and a cross-bar within railing? 
(that occurs on the coins of Drdhadatta)'? ; but, for the reverse, 
Naradatta and probably also Jyesthadatta" used the tree-in- 
centre type, a symbol resembling fish-hook with cross-bottom 
and appended arms at left, with svastika in between, uncertain . 
mark atright, and a wavy line below as on the coins of 
Sivadeva!? and Pathad[eva],? the last two rulers of the Deva 
dynasty.^ Drdhadatta has merely tree-in-double-square on the 
reverse of his coins. Therefore it seems that either Naradatta 
or Jyesthadatta was the founder of this dynasty and they were 
followed by Drdhadatta.!* 


Sivadatta issued coins in five types" : elephant and Gaja- 


v 


BMC, AI, p. 134, No. 36, Pl. XiLIII. 6. 

JNSI, Vol. VIII, Part I, p. 14. 

N. Ahmad, ‘Type of Ayodhya Coins’ (under preparation). 
Allan calls 1t simply a standard (op. cit., p. 135). 

10 See note 8 above. ‚ 

11 Altekar describes the reverse devices of hiscoin аз ‘blurred; the 
original shows faint traces of a tree-within-railing and some other symbols 
too indistinct to be made out’ (JNST, Vol. УШ, р. 14). It seems to me that 
the reverse type of Jyesthadatta is the same as that of Naradatta. 

12 Allan does not describe this coin, but only illustrates it (op. cit., Pl. 
XVII. 9). 

13 Ibid., p. 135, Nos. 37-38, Pl. XLII. 7. 

14 See note 2 above. 

15 On his coin, Allan reads..davasa (op. cit., p. 135). The second 
latter seems to be ta and not va. The undeciphered letters appear to be two 
and they are da and dha. Thus the legend on his coin may be restored as 
Did hadatasa. 

16 Allan, op. cit., p. 135, No. 39, РІ. XLIII. 8. 

17 See note 8 above. 


Cowan C 
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laksmi,18 elephant and yya-like symbol,? elephant and Ujjain 
symbol,?? bull and yya-like symbol: and elephant and peculiar 
symbol. These coin-types exhibit certain innovations and 
the form of the last type is round.*? Since the round shape was 
the characteristic of the die-struck coin-series of this place,*4 
Sivadatta appears to have been the last ruler.?5 





18 Allan, op. cit., p. 133, No. 28, Pl. XLIII. 5. 

19 Ibid. p. 134, Nos. 30-31, 35, Pl. XVII. 3, 6 : Smith, ор. cit, p. 149, 
Nos. 8-11. 

20 CAI, р. 93, No. (X. 11; BMC, АІ, p. 134, No. 32, PI. XVII. 4. 

21 BMC, AI, p. 134, Nos. 33-34, Pl. XVIL 5. 

22 Ibid., p. 133, No. 29, Pl. XVII. 7. 

23 Allan (BMC, AI, p. 133, No. 29) calls the coin of this type square 
-and clipped ; but the illustration (Pl. XVII. 7) shows it to be rounded. 

24 BMC, AL p. Ixxxix. 

25 C.C. Dasgupta writes : **The coins of Sivadatta may be given an 

earlier date on the following grounds : On tHe obverse of the coins of Siva- 
datta there is moving elephant and this i$ to be/found on the obverse of the 
coins of Müladeva, Vayudeva and on some coins of Dhanadeva. The elephant 
is conspicuous by its absence оп the obverse of all coins of Visakhadeva, 
Kumudasena, Madhavavarina, Ajavarma and the Mitra kings, a humped 
bull occupying the place instead. Thus the coins of Dhanadeva form a land- 
mark in the history of these coins, because on the obverse of some of his coins 
-~ we have the elephant moving and on some others the humped bull. Perhaps 
for some cause not known, Dhanadeva changed the obverse device and used 
the humped bull in place of the elephant." He further says that the coins of 
Dhanadeva and Visakhadeva have legendsin ASokan Brahmi and belong to 
the third century B.C. See ТН О, Vol. УШ, pp. 551-52. This shows that Siva- 
даба, placed before Müladeva, Vayudeva, Dhanadeva and Vi$akhadeva, 
flourished in the earlier decades of the 3rd century B.C. Thus we have to say 
that ASoka had no control over Kosala. Again Naradatta and Jyesthadatta 
depict a bull on the obverse of their coins. According to Dasgupta's way of 
thinking, they have to be placed after Dhanadeva. Is it possible that they 
were separated from Sivadatta by a century ? Further, Sivadatta not only 
uses elephant, but also depicts a bull on the obverse of his coins. It may be 
noted that the animal represented on the obverse of the coins of Müladeva is 
a bull (BMC, AT, p. 130, Nos. 8—10) and not an elephant as it was supposed 
by Cunningham (CAI, p. 91). ` 
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Jagannath Agrawal holds that these Datta rulers did not 
belong to Ayodhya, but should probably be assigned to 
Mathura.** This belief is against numismatic evidence because 
typologically their coins are connected with the coins of the 

' Devas. Further, the fact that half of the rulers of Mathura had 

datta-ending names is not enough to attribute the coins to 
Mathura, because the Dattas of Mathura depict “standing 
Laksmi surrounded by some characteristic symbols’ and 
those are absent on the coins of these Dattas of Kosala. 

It can also be suggested that the Dattas ousted the Devas 
about the end of the first century B. C. and their rule 
continued possibly upto the close of the first half of the first 
century А. D. | 


26 A Comprzhensive History of India, ed. Sastri, p. 105. 


27 BMC, AI, pp. 170ff. ; Local Coins, pp. 41ff. 

28 Seven kings of the Deva dynasty, namely Müladeva, Vayudeva, Visa= 
khadeva, Phalgudeva, Dhanadeva, Pathad[eva] and Sivadeva are known. As 
the Devas, in our opinion, started their political careers in 123 B. C., their 
rule could not have lasted beyond the close of the first century B. C. 








AN EMACIATED FIGURE FROM LANJÍ 


RAMESH KUMAR PBILLOREY 


The sculptures carved on the outer wall of the Siva temple 
at Lafiji! a village near Gondia in the Balaghat District, M. P., 
include a few emaciated figures. One of these, illustrated here, 
is shown in dancing posture. The two-armed image appears. 
to carry a khajvarga in the left hand, partly mutilated, while 
the right hand is in the abhaya-mudra. It is adorned. with. 
snakes as necklace and armlets. A small figure beside the 
right leg appears to be that of a devotee. 


The figure probably represents Bhairava. Two other similar 
figures from the same temple also appear to represent the same 
deity. The emaciated figure of Bhairava is not unknown in 
Indian art. An image from Bhairamgarh in Bastar, M. P., 
resembles closely the figure under discussion, particularly in. 
its dancing posture. Another sculpture from the Dantewara 
region, near Jagdalpur, in Bastar, has also the same posture.* 
Among other representations mention may be made ofa fine 
Ardhanarigvara panel to be found in the rock cut temple (Cave 
No. 1) at Badami. Here, to the left of the central image, is a 
female attendant while on its right is the bull of Siva. Behind 
the bull is a human figure with an emaciated body which, 
according to Gopinatha Rao, may be representing either 


1 Thetemple belongs to the late medieval period. Human sacrifices are. 
said to have been offered at the temple in earlier times. See Balaghat District 
Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1907, pp. 66-67. 

2 Iam indebted to Sm. Mira Mukherjee, who showed methe photo- 
graphs of the Bhairamgarh and Dantewara images, and to Sri N. Sengupta 
who drew my attention to the Konarak image of Nauka Bhairava in dancing 


pose. 











w, 
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Bhairava or Rsi Bhyngin.? Another emaciated figure representing 
the Atiriktanga aspect of Bhairava is found in the Катеѓуага 
cave temple at Elura. Seated near his feet is the emaciated 
figure of Kali; round him are a number of blood-thirsty 
goblins.* - A similar sculpture is found in the Pradaksina of the 
Brahmanical shrine known as Ravan ka Khai at Elura.® An 
interesting example of the Atiriktanga variety of Samhara 
Bhairava is also found оп a Western Calukya bronze Бе].® 

It may be added that the image in question, unlike the 
other representations of Bhairava referred to above, has no 
ghastly look. Its face is shown ina calm and contemplative 
mood, thus emphasising the innate pacific character of this 
terrific form of the god Siva.’ 


3 Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, 2nd ed., Vol. Ú, 
Pt. I, pp. 327-28, Р]. XCIV. 

4 Ibid, p. 181, Pl. XLIII. 

5 Fergusson and Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, Delhi, 1969, 
p. 434, PI. LXXII. 

6 Lalit Kala, No. 10, October, 1961, pp. 29—30, Pl. XVIII, Fig. 10. 

7 lam grateful to my elder brother, Sri M. S. Billorey who was kind 
enough to accompany me to tbe Гай temple and take photographs of the 


‘ images there. 
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INDOLOGICAL NOTES 


D. C. SIRCAR 


12. Derivation of the Clan or Family Name ‘Maurya’ 


‘There is little doubt that the same name is found in Sans- 
krit literature as Maurya and in Pali works as Moriya. It is of 
course difficult to say whether the form Moriya is derived from 
Maurya, or Maurya is Sanskritised from Moriya. It may be 
pointed out that Maurya occurs for thefirst time in Pataiijali’s 
Mahabhasya! which was composed in the age of Pusyamitra 
Sunga (c. 187-149 B.C.), though it contains laterinterpolations,? 
while Moriya occurs in the Buddhist canonical work Digha- 
nikaya.2 The Moriyas are stated to have been Khattiyas living 
in the region called Pipphalivana near the Himalayas in the 
age of the Buddha (c. 545-486 B. C.). The Dipavamsa (VI. 19) 
and Mahavamsa (V. 16) represent Candagutta, grandfather of 
Asoka and the conqueror of the Nanda empire, as a scion of 
the Moriya clan. Among these, the Dighanikaya reference may 
possibly be assigned to a date about the third or second cen- 
tury B. C.4 so that it may be somewhat earlier than the 
Mahabhdasya reference. 

It has to be noted that, while the early authorities invari- 
ably mention Maurya (usually in the plural number) to indicate 
a clan, late writers explain the name as meaning ‘the son 
of Mura’. We have seen above how the early Buddhist 
literature speaks the Moriyas as а Khattiya clan of Pipphali- 


1 On Panini’s Asfadhyayt, V. 3. 99. 

^ IHQ, Vol. XV, pp. 633. 

3 PTS, Vol. П, p. 166 ; cf. Buddhavamsa (PTS), XXVIII. 4. 

4 For the date of the Buddhist Canon, see Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., 
Vol. IL. pp. 17-18. 


v 








w. 


5^ Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 177. 
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vana. Тһе Mahabhadsya says,under the  sütra—Jivik-arthe 
C--apanye, as follows: — Mauryair = hiranysarthibhir —arcah 
prakalpitah ; bhavet tasu na syát ; yds=tv=etah samprati-püj- 
arthas= tasu bhavisyati. It says that the Mauryas, who were 
greedy of gold or wealth, manufactured the images of Siva, 
Skanda, Visakha, etc., for sale, and that such images would be 
called Sivaka, etc., though the images to be set up for imme- 


diate worship would not be so called.. The Junagarh inscription 


(150 A. D.) of Rudradaman mentions both Candragupta and 
A$oka particularly as Maurya, the implication being that they 
belonged to the Maurya clan.” Likewise the historical section 
of the Puranas uses the name in the plural to indicate а clan 
or dynasty.? 

A late commentator of the Visnu Purana explains the epithet 
Maurya applied to Candragupta as follows: — Candraguptam 
Nandasy=aiva | patny-antarasya  *Murü-samís&asya риат 
Mauryànàr prathamam.' This suggests that the dynasty founded 
by Candragupta was called Maurya because he was born of 
Mura who was one of the wives of king Nanda. The above inter- 
pretation of Maurya is supported by some grammarians in the 
following way: Murayah apatyam puman iti Murá -+ nya = Maurya 
by the rule Kurv-adibhyo nyah, because Kurv-adi includes Mura 


and therefore the feminine form Murzis also implied. Some · 


writers, however, thinkthat Maurya really means*the son of Mura 
(male)' while ‘the son of Mura’ should properly be Maureya.? 
But, even if the formation of Maurya in the sense of ‘the son of 
Mura” is accepted as grammatically possible, there is definite 
evidence to show that the said interpretation is wrong, because 


a 


6 Pargiter, Purana Text, pp. 26ff. See Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 1938, 
pp. 236-37. 

7 Wilson, Vistu Purna, trans., Calcutta reprint, p. 375, note. 

8 Cf. Mudraráksasa, ed. S. Ray, p. 


Majumdar, p. 55. 


23. . 
9 Ses, е. р., R. K. Mookerji, in The Age of Imperial Unity, ed. Pa 
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the Mudrarák;asa by Visakhadatta, which may be assigned to 
the sixth century A.D.!? and is certainly many centuries earlier 
than the medieval commentary on the Visnu Purüna quoted 
above, mentions Candragupta not only as Maurya, but also as 
Maurya-putra™ whicn is usually understood in the sense of ‘the 
son of a man named Maurya'. Of course Maurya-putra cannot 
mean that the name of Candragupta's father was Maurya, 
because, in that case, he could not have been also called 
Maurya in the above work and he and his grandson would not 
have been called Maurya in a much earlier epigraphic record, 
viz. the Junagarh inscription of the middle of the second 
century A.D. There is, thus, little doubt that Maurya-putra 
here really means ‘a scion of the Maurya clan’ as in the cases 
of Sibi-putta, Bhoja-putta, Videha-puta, etc.,of Pali literature, 
Kosala-putra, Guhila-putra, Balika-putra (the Ballas of Surastra), 
etc., mentioned in Tod’s Annals, and Saftya-putra and Kerala- 
putra (Kerobothra) found in the Edicts of Asoka.? Note that, 
in a large number of cases, the word putra occurring in inscrip- 
tions has been interpreted as the scion ofaparticular clan, e.g. 
Kamagulya-putra, ‘the Kamagulya всїоп?,!* 

The Mudrdaraksasa, II. 8, suggests that Candragupta was 
brought up by the Nanda king and also that he was the 
latter's atmaja (son) The same verse also suggests that 
Candragupta was responsible for the destruction of the said 
Nanda and the latter's family. The same work (III. 3) again 


suggests that the Nanda king was Candragupta's guru (probably, 


10 Sircar, Ancient Malwa and the Vikramüditya Tradition, pp. 137-38 ; 
also De ın Bist. Sans. Lit , ed. Dasgupta, p. 263, note I. u 


11 1L. 7 ; IV. 11, 15 ; V. 19. ; 
12 Н. 6. 


13 See PTS Pali-Eng. Dict. for the pleonastic use of putta: also 
Sircar, Sel. Ins., 1965, р. 17, note, wherem Keralaputra, e. g., means ‘the 
Kerala king’ just as Yavana means ‘the Yavana king’ in arunad= Yavanah 
Saketam. Cf. Bhattaputra in Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 325, 327; Bengali 
Daser po (Das, scion of Das family), etc. | 


14 See CH, Vol. II, Part I, p. 170 ; see also pp. 51—52, 57, 65, 66, etc. 


t 
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‘father’ in this case) and further (V. 19) that Candragupta was 
the svami-putra (master’s son) of the Nanda King's minister. 
Elsewhere in the work, Candragupta is called Nand-anvaya 
(descended from Nanda), and Nanda's minister is stated to 
have been pitr-paryay-dgata which is often interpreted as 
"connected [with Candragupta] by ancestral succession’. It 
is again said that Nanda’s family was  Candragupta's 
pitr-kula-bhiita,* i.e. as good as his paternal family. Candra- 
gupta is represented!" as kula-hina (not of a high family) and 
a vrsala S 1. е. а Siidra or outcaste, while Nanda is stated to 
have belonged to a highly respectable family.1® These facts 
are not quite clear, and we are also not prepared to accept all 
the statements in such dramatic works as genuine historical 
facts. However, they are enough to prove the unwarranted 
nature of the much later tradition about Candragupta being 
bornof a woman named Mura described as a Siidra in 
Dhundiraja’s commentary (1713 A.D.) on the Mudraraksasa. 

` The Dipavamsa-Mahávarhsa tradition, which is earlier and 
more reliable, represents Candagutta as a scion of the clan 
of the Moriyas who were apparently sub-Himalayan Mongol- 
oids claiming the status of the Ksatriya like the Licchavis and 
others, but must have been regarded as Vrsalatva-gata, i. e. 
as Südra, by the orthodox leaders of society.?? If the tradition 
associating Candragupta with the Nanda king is-to be accepted, 
we may probably suggest that he was born of a Moriya girl 
in the harem of the Nanda monarch and that he was called 


15 Act IV, between verses 7 and 8 ; S. Ray, op. cit., p. 305. 


16 ActIV; S. Ray, op. cit., p. 323. 

17 Il. 7. 

18 II, 11 aud intro. to verse 16; HI. 11, intro. to verses 16, 18, 29 ; VI. 
6 ; etc. See 5. Ray, op. cit., pp. 168, 224, 230, etc. 

19 VI. 6. 

20 Cf. Manu, X. 42-43. See Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., 
Aol. I, pp. 49, 102, etc. ` 
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a Moriya after his mother’s clan owing to his illegitimate birth. 
Justin (XV. iv) speaks of his humble (i.e. non-royal) origin. 

It is tempting to connect the Pali name Moriya with the 
Pali word mora which is the same as Sanskrit mayura or ʻa 
peacock’, and an echo of such thinking is possibly traceable in 
in the Sthaviravalicaritra or Parifistaparvan of the Jain polymath 
Hemacandra (1089-1172 A. D.) mentioning Candragupta as 
related to a family of Mayiiraposakas or peacock-keepers.™ It 
is, however, interesting to note in this connection that the 
commentary ор the Mahavamsa exhibits the uncertainty in the 
mind of medieval writers about the meaning of the name 
Moriya by offering two alternative interpretations. It says that 
Moriya is either a mistake for Modiya meaning ‘rejoicing {in 
the posperity in their own city) or is derived from the word 
mora, ‘a peacock'.?* Thus even medieval students of Pali 
literature were not sure about the derivation of Moriya from 
mora. ' / 

It is possible therefore that Pali Moriya is derived from 
Sanskrit Maurya which was the name of a clan, though its 
derivative meaning was not well known. If, however, it is 
believed that Moriya is really derived from mora, one may be 
inclined to suggest that Maurya is re-Sanskritised from Pali 
Moriya without taking note of its association with mora 
mening ‘a peacock’. We have some instances of this kind 
of re-Sanskritisation in medieval Indian records. Thus the 
Sanskrit name Krsna is often modified in South India as 
Kandara, Kandéra, Kandhara, Kandhara, Kanhara, Kanhara, 


21 See Canto VIII, verses 229 ff. Candragupta is said to have been born 
of a daughter ofthe Mahattara (council-member or headman) of the Mayüra- 
posakas who were keepers of king Nanda's peacocks, Candragupta would 
then appear to be a putrika-putra (i.e. daughter's son adopted as one's own 
son) of the Mayuraposaka-mahattara. 

22 See Malalasekera, DPPN, s.v. Moriya. 


^m 
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Kannara and Kannara, and sometimes found in joint forms 
like Krsna-Kandhara and Krsna-Kandhara, while Kannara, 
one of the modified forms of the name, was sometimes 
re-Sanskritised in the Kannada area as Karna.** Likewise, 
the name of the village of Jayavana in Kashmir, mentioned їп 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangigi,* was pronounced as Jevan or Zevan 
and has ‘therefore been re-Sanskritised in a late work as 
Jivana.5 From Bengali also we may cite Kríina= Кіа = 
Krsta. 

It must, however, be remembered that, for such re-Sanskri- 
tisation, people required a fairly long time for forgetting the 
correct derivation of a modified form; but this considerable 
time lag is absent in the case of Moriya-- Maurya. We there- 
fore prefer the first of the two alternative suggestions made 
above, namely, that Pali Moriya and Sanskrit Maurya are 
different forms of the same name which had probably nothing 
to do with Pali mora (Sanskrit mayira), ‘a peacock’. 

13. Ptolemy's Notes on Some Localities in ‘India 
within the Ganges’ 


The Geography of the Greek author Ptolemy, composed 
about the middle of the second century A. D., often quotes 
bare lists of localities, mostly cities situated in particular terri- 
tories, together with their latitudes and longitudes calculated 
according to his own scheme. In particular cases only, we have a 
_ little additional information in respect of an entry in such lists. 
These bits of information are generally very interesting, though 
in a few cases, their real significance is not easy to determine. 

Modoura is called zon Théon, ‘the city of the gods’ (VII. 


23 See Sircar, Stud. Geog Anc. Med. Ind., 1971, p. 309. and references 
cited there. 

24 1.220; VII. 607, etc. 

25 Stein, Kalhana's Rajatarangini, Vol. II, p. 384. 
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1.50). This seems to recognise Mathura near Agra as a city of 
many temples. No other place has been so described in 
Ptolemy’s account of ‘India within the Ganges’, ie. the part 
of India lying to the west of the river Ganges. 

Another unique information is supplied by the second name 
of Mt. Apakopa (i.e. the Aravali range) given as Poinai Theon, 
i. е. ‘the punishment of the gods’ (VII. 1.19). This suggests an 
Indian name like Devanigraha which is, however, unknown 
from any Indian source. The real significance of the name is 
difficult to determine ; but there may have been a local legend 
in justification of the name. A locality in Maisolia (the Masuli- 
patam region of the Krishna District, Andhra Pradesh) is like- 
wise mentioned as the point of departure (apheterion) for ships 
bound for Khryse Khersonesus literally ‘Golden Peninsula’ 
(VII. 1.15) which has been identified by scholars with the 
Suvarna-dvipa or Suvarna-bhumi of Indian literature, i. e. the 
land beyond the Bay of Bengal. This seems to suggest that 
the ships bound for the eastern countries moved from the har- 
bour in question across the high seas and not by the route 
along the coast." It may be mentioned here that Khryse 
' Khersonesus is elsewhere mentioned in VII. 2.5, 12 and 25, 
while VII. 2.17 mentions Khryse Khora, “Golden Land', and it 
is possible that the first is Suvarna-dvipa and the second 
Suvarna-bhumi, although Indian sources do not appear to 
make any difference between the two names. 

Equally interesting is the entry of ‘Sagala о called 
Euthymedia' (VII. 46). Scholars have suggested that Euthy- 
media is a mistake for Euthydemia so that the city of Sakala 
(modern Sialkot in Pakistan) may have been renamed after the 


1 Sailing on the high seas is indicated by Indian epigraphic and literary 
records of pre-Christian times (cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, p. 208. note 6); 
cf. also Rajendracola’s conquest of Ma-Nakkavaram (Great Nicobar, і.е. the 
Nicobar Island), which is far away from the coast. Cf. Sewell, Hist. Ins. S. 
Ind., p. 66. 
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Greek king Euthydemus of Bactria after its conquest by his son 
Demetrius in the early years of the second century B. C. 
Another entry of the same type is—'Nagara or Dionysopolis’ 
{VII 1.43) which suggests that Nagara was renamed by some 
Greek king after the Greek god Dionysus. Itis tempting to 
identify Nagara with Nagarahara, modern Jalalabad, though it 
may really be identical with Nysa in the Kohimor valley, a city 
state of the Greek typesaid to have been founded by Dionysus,” 
A third entry of the kind is—‘Cape Kory (in the present 
Rameswaram Island in Tamilnadu) also called Kalligikon’ 
(УП. 1.11). . 
Commercial interest attaches to some entries. Thus Kosa, 
probably lying to the south of the Narmada in the Upper 
„Deccan, is described as a place where there are diamonds (VII. 
1.65), while Pounnata (Punnadu in South Mysore) is called the 
place where there is beryl (VII. 1.86). It is interesting to note 
in this connection that the country of Sabarai (Savara), lying 
‘towards the Ganges river’, is described as a territory in which 
diamond is found in great abundance (VII. 1.80). If, by this, 
the diamond mines of Panna are meant, the location is inaccu- 
rate. A number of places is called an  emporion (matt, 
emporium), while Barygaza (Bhrgukaccha or Broach near the 
mouth of the Narmada in Gujarat) is called both a city and an 
emporium (VII. 1. 62) and Semyla (modern Chaul to the south 
of Bombay), both an emporium and a cape (VIL. 1.6), while 
Kanthi in Syrastrene (Surastra or Kathiawar in Gujarat) was a 
roadstead and harbour (naustathmos ormos). | 
À large number of entries are places mentioned as polis, i.e. 
city or town (e.g. VII. 1.43 ff.), while a few are called khome or 
village (VII. 1. 3-4). In some cases, the places are called a 
metropolis, i.e. chief city or capital of a territory ; e. g. (1) 
Kottiara in the country of the Aioi, i. e. the district in which 


2. Cf. Smutb, Classical Dictionary, s.v. Nysa, Nyssa 
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cape Comorin was situated (VII. 1.9) ; (2) Nikama in the coast- 
al area of the country of the Batoi in the neighbourhood of 
the Aioi territory (УП. 1.12; cf. VIL 1.90); (3) Erarasa or 
Eragassa in the land wherein Mathura near Agra was situated 
(УП. 1.50); (4) Sageda in the country of the Adeisathroi: 
(people living near the Sahyadri or Upper Western Ghats) ex- 
tending as faras Mt. Ouxeton or Rksavat, i.e. the Central 
Vindhyas (VII. 1.71) ; (5) Mousapalle an inland city in the land 
(called apparently Ariake or Aparanta) of the Pirates іп the 
present Bombay region (VII. 1.85) lying to the south of Ariake 
(Aparanta) of the Sadenoi or Satavahanas (VIE. 1.6) ; and (6) 
Pityndra or Pitoura an inland city of the Maisoloi, 1, е. the 
people living in the district around the mouths of the Krsna 
(VII. 1.93). The historical value of the description of some of 
these cities as metropolis cannot be determined at the present 
state of our knowledge. Pityndra seems іо be the same as 
Pithümda (Sanskrit Prthuda) mentioned in the Hathigumpha 
‘inscription of Khàravela. Sageda reminds us of the famous 
Saketa in the vicinity of Ayodhya in the Faizabad District of 


U. P. Чі is not impossible that Ptolemy’s location of the city 
is Wrong. 


In a few cases, a city is called the royal seat, residence or 
city (basileion) without mentioning the name of the king ; e. g. 
Palibothra or Palimbothra (Pataliputra near modern Patna in 
Bihar) on the Ganges (VII. 1.73) and Gange (i. e. Ganga, pro- 
bably the same as Gangasagara at the mouth of tbe Ganges) 
in the country of the Gangaridai (i.e. the Уайда people)* occu- 
pying the land around the mouths of the Ganges (VII. 1.81). 
Reference may be made in this context to Bactra in the Bak- 
triane (Bactria) country, i. e. modern Balkh in Northern 


3 Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1965, p. 217, text hne 11. 
4 See Sircar, Stud. Geog Anc, Med. Ind., 2nd ed., pp. 213 ff. 
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Afghanistan, likewise described as the king's residence (VI. 
2.9). | 
The representation of Pataliputra and Ganga (Gangasagara) 
as capital cities in Ptolemy’s work of the middle of the second 
century A. D. is quite interesting. Ganga is mentioned appa- 
rently as the capital of the Gangaridai or Vanga people who 
occupied the same region watered by the mouths or the Ganges 
at least down to the days of Kalidasa's Raghuvamía (1V. 36; 
cf. Mallinatha’s commentary) composed in the fourth or fifth 
century A. D., i.e. during the age of the Imperial Guptas. It is 
difficult to say whether, when Kalidasa wrote, the country of 
the Gangaridai or Vanga people had already been annexed to 
the Gupta empire and lost its existence as an independent 
kingdom. Pataliputra was probably the head-quarters of the 
territory of the Murundas whom Jain literature represents as 
rulers of the said city. Ptolemy (VII. 2.14) places the 
Maroundai, whose territory extended upto the land of the 
Gangaridai, in ‘India beyond the Ganges’, i.e. the part of India 
lying to the east of the Ganges. It is thus difficult to say whe- 
ther Ptolemy's Maroundai are the Murundas or the Pundras of 
North Bengal. One may think that Ptolemy made a confusion 
between the Murundas of the Patna and adjoining regions of 
Bihar with the Pundras living farther east. In this context, it 
may also be pointed out that, during the middle of the 
second century A. D. when Ptolemy's Geography was compos- 
ed, Bactria appears to have been an integral part of the vast 
Kusana empire and was probably not an independent kingdom. 

In a number of cases, Ptolemy mentions a city as the 
basileion or capital of a particular king ; e. g., (1) Ozéné 
(Ujjayini) the capital of Tiastanes, i.e. the Kardamaka-Saka 
ruler Castana (УП. 1.63); (2) Sora (Savara) the capital of 
Arkatos of the Sorai clan, i.e. Savara or Kudiya of the South 


5 CI. Sircar, Some Problems of Kusana and Rajput History, p. 63. 
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Kanara Districtof Mysore (VII. 1.68); (3) Baithana (Pratisthana, 
modern Paithan in the Aurangabad District of Maharashtra) 
the capital of Siroptolemaios, i.e. gri-Pulumavi of the Satava- 
hana dynasty (УП. 1.82): (4) Hippokoura (in the Kolhapur 
region of Maharashtra) the capital of Baleokouros, ‘i.e. 
Vilivayakura of coins (УП. 1.83) ; (5) Karoura (Karur in the 
Coimbatore District, Tamilnadu) the capital of Kerobothros, 
Le. Keralaputra, or the king of the Kerala people (VII. 1.86) ; 
(6) Modoura (Mathura or Daksina-Mathura, i.e. modern 
Madurai in Tamilnadu) the capital of Pandion, i.e. the Pandya 
king (ҮП. 1.89) ; (7) Orthoura (Uragapura or Uraiyur near 
Tiruchirappalli, Tamilnadu) the capital of Sornagos or Sornax 
(Cola-nàyaka); and (8) Malanga (in the land of the Arouarnoi 
apparently living in Aruvà-nadu or the Kaficipuram region 
not far from Madras) the capital of Basaronagos or Basaronax. 

Sometimes the localities are placed not merely in particular 
territories, but in the countries occupied by particular tribes. 
Thus the city of Brakhme is located at the foot of Mt. Bettigo 
(i.e. the Malaya range including the Travancore hills) in the 
Jand of the Brakhmanai Magoi, i.e. the Maga-Brahmanas (VIL. 
1.74). The Maga-Brahmanas, i.e. members of the Iranian priest- 
ly community settled in India and known also as Acarya-Brah- 
manas or Grahavipras, are found in Northern India ; but their 
appearance in $0 far to the south in the second century A.D. 
is an exceptionally interesting information. Likewise, Tathilba 
is placed at the foot of Mt. Adeisathron (Sahyadri or the 
Upper Western Ghats) in the country of the Baimaioi (VII. 
1.75) and Sibrion and other cities at the foot of Mt. Ouxentos 
(Rksavat, i.e. part of the Vindhyas to the south of Malwa) in 
the country of the Drilophyllitai (VII. 1.76). The location 
of the northern tribe of the Ambastai (Ambastha) “along the 
country of tbe Bettigoi and the mountain range' (VII. 1. 66) is 
also interesting. 


` 








TWO BRONZE FIGURINES FROM NEPAL 
SM. J. MAITRA 


I am indebted to Prof. D. C. Sircar for allowing me to 
examine the two bronze figurines which he bought, as I was 
told, from a dealer at Kathmandu in November, 1970. 

The first figure is that of a god embracing a goddess and is 
about 4.75" high. Though coarse in execution, 1t is interesting 
from the iconographic point of view. The god presents a 
terrible appearance with three fierce eyes, distorted face and 
canine teeth. His left leg rests on a lotus pedestal (padma- 
pitha) and the right leg is raised in a menacing dance pose. 
The hairs on his head raise upwards like flames. He wears a 
head-dress made of skulls. The god is four-armed, in his upper 
right hand, he wields a khajvanga surmounted by a trident 
(trisula) and in the lower right, a skull-cup (Караа). In the 
upper and lower left hands of the god are shown damaru and 
kartrka respectively. The goddess’s legs are locked around the 
god’s waist and both her hands are extended at the back of 
the god. A karfrka is held in her right hand and patra in the 
left, while her face is raised towards that of the god. 

In the Sadhanamala, we find a description of the god 
Heruka which seems to suit the present image. The sadhana 
in question says that, when Heruka is embraced by Citrasena, 
he gets the name Buddhakapala. According to the dhyana, 
*the worshipper should think himself as Buddhakapala who is 
a great hero, the supreme destroyer, of blue complexion and 
gigantic stature. He has ornaments of bones, stands in ardha- 
рагуаћка in a dancing attitude, is decked in garlands of heads, 


1 Ed. B. Bhattacharya, pp. 501-02; also Nispannayogavali, ed. В. 
Bhattacharya, pp. 23, 30. 
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bears the effigy of Aksobhya on the crown, and is one-faced 
and four-armed. He carries the khatvanga and kapala in the 
left hands and the karty and damaru in the right and is 
embraced in the left by the prajña, Citrasena by name, who is 
intoxicated, nude and fearless." 

The АШ Бе | in the hands of the goddess їп the image 
under discussion are not mentioned in the dhyana cited above ; 
but the description of the goddess in the Nispannayogavalt 
referred to above, suits the present image. The same sadhana 
later on gives the details of the mandala and says that Buddha- 
kapala is surrounded by twentyfour goddesses arranged in 
three circles. - Excepting the four deities of the innermost 
circle, all the goddesses have blue colour, two arms, a single 
face; ornaments of bones and brown bair rising upwards:- 
They carry the kapala in the left and the karjr in the right, and 
dance in the ardha-paryanka attitude. 

The image, therefore, may be identified with Buddhakapala, 
who represents a form of Heruka, the emanation of Aksobhya 
of the Vajrayana pantheon. The images of Buddhakapala are 
rare. The one preserved in the Baroda Museum represents 
Buddhakapàla without his Sakti2 Не is also represented in 
the Chinese collection at Peiping.® 

The second image is that of a goddess standing on a lotus 
pedestal and is about 4“ high. Her right foot is bent forward 
and the left stretched back in a graceful posture with her left 
hand raised and the right lowered. She is holding a patra in 
her left hand and a kartrka in the right. She has well-formed 
breasts and a youthful appearance. She wears no crown. Her 
hairs are tied in a top knot, with some falling on her back. She 
is nude, wears an elaborate girdle and is richly decked in 
various ornaments. She wears a garland of skulls. The god- 


2 B.Bhattacharya, Ind. Buddh. Icon., p. 266, Fig. 127. 
3 Gordon, Two Lamaistic Pantheons, pp. 103, 237. 
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dess bears no effigy in her crown as is generally found in the 
images of gods and goddesses of the Buddhist pantheon. Thus 
no Buddhist feature is apparent in this image. 


However, it reminds us of one aspect of the Buddhist 
goddess Vajrayogini*. The usual form of this goddess resem- 
bles Chinnamasta, one of the 10 Mahavidyas of the Hindus. 
The Dakinis accompanying the two goddesses are identical in 
appearance and hold kartr and karpara (skull-cup) in their left 
and right hands respectively,? though the dhyanas describing 
Chinnamasta and Vajrayogini do not refer to the garland of 
severed heads worn by the Dakinis. 

The dhyana in the Sadhanamala describes the yellow form 
of Vajrayogini as follows: “The worshipper should conceive 
himself as Bhattarika Vajrayogini of yellow colour, who is 
surrounded on all sides by terrible burning grounds. She stands 
in the alidha attitude and is in her prime of youth. She rides 
on a corpse, is nude, has three red round eyes,' contorted 
brows and protruding tongue. She carries the Караа in her 
left hand ànd the kartr in the right. She is decked in several 
ornaments and a hara made of skulls.” Another sadhana 
adds the information that the kapala should be filled with the 
blood of the gods and demons, and the hand carrying the 
kart; may show tarjani also. 

The image under discussion resembles the. goddess des- 
cribed above though it lacks the third eye and the corpse. 
Images of this variety of Vajrayogini are rare. 


4 Sadhanamila, ed. B. Bhattacharya, p. 456. ' 
5. Ibid., pp. 452-53, 455. 








GHATIKA 
S. SANKARANARAYANAN 


The word ghatika is used in literature in more than one 
sense, e.g. “a small jar’, ‘a particular unit of time’, etc. ; but a 
peculiar sense is attributed to it sometimes in inscriptions. 

In the Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman,! the king’s 
father is described as yatha-vidhi-viniryapita-ghatik-avapta- 
Punya-sancaya. While editing that record Kielhorn took. 
ghatika in the sense of ‘a water jar and conjectured that the 
preceding word viniryapita might mean ‘emptying’. Thus the. 
passage was translated as ‘one who acquired a store of merit. 
by emptying water-jars [at donations made] according to 
precepts'.? In the Kasakkudi plates of Nandivarman, the word 
is met with twice? and Hultzsch, the editor of that charter, 
followed Kielhorn in interpreting ghafikz. Moreover, as in 
one instance the said meaning does not suit the context, 
Hultzsch suggested a correction of sva-ghatikam to sva- 
vasagam.® 

However, Kielhorn later realised that the word denotes an 
establishment of holy and learned men probably founded by a 
king, such as a brahmapuri, often mentioned in the epigraphs." 
Accepting this meaning of the word, scholars have gone to the 
extent of correcting viniryapita of the passage quoted above to 
viniryatita, donated". 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 193 ff. 
Ibid., p. 198 and note. 

SH, Vol. II, p. 349, verses 23, 25. 
Ibid., p. 357, note. 

Ibid., p. 349, note. 


Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 26, 36. 
Ibid., Vol. XXXVI, p. 9. 
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In this connection, one may be permitted to draw attention 
to the following points. I 

(12) Kadamba Mayurašarman is said to have gone to the 
ghatika in the city of the Pallava lords to study the whole of 
the sacred lore.? 

(2) The Pallava king Skandašisya is credited with the 
seizure of a ghatika of the Brahmanas from king Satyasena.? 

(3) Pallava Narasimhavarman is described as having 
organised afresh a ghatika of the Bráhmanas,? and to have 
strengthened, out of his devotion to them, his own ghajikd so 
that the four Vedas may flourish. 

(4) At the instance of one Uttanka, somebody is said to 
have established a ghatika for teaching the Samaveda.!? 

From these, опе may conclude that ghaíika denoted an 
educational iustitution wherein knowledge of the Vedas was 
imparted to the Brahmanas. This is further confirmed by the 
Nagai inscription of Calukya Some$vara I, which clearly states 
that it was an educational institution for Vedas and Sastras that 
went by the name ghaftika-sthána.? Therefore to equate ghajika 
with brahmapuri may not be correct. 

Another important fact is that.a ghajikg does not seem to 
have been donated just as a cave (lena) was granted (niyátita = 
Skt. niryátita) by Usavadata.* Rather, we have the state- 
ments: (1) ‘from king Satyasena a ghajikz was seized by 
› Skandagisya’, (2) “king Narasifnhavarman developed а 


8 Ibid., Vol VIII, p. 32, verse 10. 
9 SII, Vol. II, p. 508, verse 7. 
10 Ibid., verse 13. 
11 Ibid., p. 349, verse 25. 
12 Ep. Carn., Vol. V, Channarayapatna No. 178. The translation of 
the passage there 1s not satisfactory. 
13 Cf. ghatika-sthanam==enipa 521ере, etc. (Hyd. Arch. ‘Series, No. 8, 
pp. 15 F., text line 176). 
14 Ep. Ind., Vol. УШ, p. 82. 
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ghatika of his own’. These and similar statements may indicate 
that the ghajikas, in spite of their being educational institutions 
imparting Vedic knowledge to the Brahmanas, were considered 
to be personal assets of the respective monarchs at least during 
the period in question.* That was perhaps the reason how 
Skandasisya could be praised for seizing a ghafika. On the 
other hand, had the ghatika been like a brahmapuri, no king of 
ancient India would have claimed to have seized it. Vinirydpita 
may thus better be understood in its usual sense, ‘supported’, 
or ‘maintained.’ 

It may also be noted that the inscriptions as well as the 
writers of the medieval period use the expression ghatika- 
sthana to denote both the educational institutions! (i.e. ghatika 
c—asau sthanam ca) and the villages in which those institutions 
were located?! (ghajikayah sthanam). | 

Why ап educational institution for Vedas should be called 
after the pot (ghatika) does not appear to have been explained. 
Fortunately,an answer to this question seems to be suggested 
by the Varttika of Kumarilabhatta (7th century). That reputed 
teacher of the Purva-Mimamsa refers to a type of questions, 
which were used to' be asked in what he calls the ghatika-marga 
to test the proficiency of the Vedic stndents: anuyogesu 
vedanam ghatika-marga-vrttisut9 


, 


15 The ghatikas came later to be attached to temples, and the kings 


made donations for their maintenance. See, e.g., the ghalige (Skt. ghatikay of . 


a temple mentioned in an inscription of 1128 A.D. (SII, Vol. XX, No. 99). 
Yet a ghajika itself does not appear to have been ever donated. 

16 Or else, one may better correct viniry@pita into 'vinirmapita, “caused 
to be created’. 

17 See the Nagai inscription quoted above ;` and Abhogah—Kalpataru- 
yyakhya@ (Madras, 1955), p. 774. 

18 Cf. SH, Vol. XX, No. 154, text line 30; and Abhogah, loc. cit. 

19 See the Tantravarttika under prayogasastram=iti cet. (Purvamimam- 
si, 1.3.7. 11). 
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The famous commentator, Bhatta Some$vara (с. 1200 A.D.), 
elucidates what is meant by ‘the questions asked in the ghatika- 
marga’. He says, “Different symbols denoting different portions 
of the Vedas were written on bits of palm-leaves or some such 
things Jekhyas). They were put into a ghajika otherwise known 
as kumbha (i.e.a pot). When the candidates appeared for 
examination in the Vedas, those Jekhyas were taken out by lot 
and questions were asked accordingly."*? 

All these may suggest that, just as the time unit called 
ghatika derived its name from the vessel (ghatika) by means of 
which ıt was measured,” ghatika as an educational institution 
also derived its name from the vessel (ghafika) by means of 
which the proficiency of the candidates in the Vedic examina- 
tions was tested. 

If we remember that the ghatikas were Vedic schools owned 
by the kings and that examinations were conducted there 
in the said fashion obviously under the supervision of royal 
officers, it would be easier to explain why Kadamba Mayiraégar- 
man, а Brabmana student in the ghajika of Kafici, came into 
conflict with a Pallava officer and felt consequently furious that, 
in spite of his thorough study of the Vedas, his brahma-siddhi 
or the proficiency [certificate] still depended on the kings. 

Inscriptions seem to indicate that the ghajikds were not 
popular in Northern India as they were in the South.? So, if 


20 Cf. veda-kauíala-jRán-artham tat-tad-veda-bhaga-cihna-lekhyàni 
ghatikayam kumbh-akhyaydm niksipya tat-tad-veda-bhaga-pariksa-kale tány 
akysya ükrsta-lekhya-cihnitam vedam pajha ity--adhyetarah anuyujyante iti 
ghatika-marga-vtttino-s'nuyogah. [ Using a tray for the pot, a similar system 
of examunation is followed in some universities 1n the USSR.—Ed. ] 

21 See Suryasiddhünta (Calcutta, 1925), Ch. XIII, verse 23, and the 
Commentary thereunder ; also see E. Burgess, trans., Calcutta, 1936. 

22 See the Talagunda inscription, verses 9-12 (Ep. Ind., Vol. УШ, p. 34 ; 
also cf. Sircar, Successors of the Satavahanas, p. 184, note). 

23 In literature also the banks of the Godavari are stated to have been 
famous for the ghatika-srhanas. See, e. g, Abhoga, op. cit., p. 774. 
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Kumarilabhatta's reference to the ghajikas is taken seriously, 


it may give us a clue in deciding whether that great dcarya was -~ 


a Southerner or Northerner.** 

In the light of what has been said above, one may venture 
to interpret the  expresssion  khandik-opadhyaya of the 
Mahabhasya,* as ‘a teacher of the Vedic school where examina- 
tions were conducted by means of the vessel known as 
khandika'. This meaning seems to be more appropriate and 
better suited to the context than the explanations usually 
offered.** We have to remember that khandika as а word for 
vessel, used for more than one purpose, was known to both the 


epigraphical and the grammatical authors.*? 
Scholars have also taken the word ghafika and its Dravidian 


derivatives like ghalige, etc., found in inscriptions in the sense 
of a village assembly of the learned men probably with some 
administrative power.’ Even in this case, it is likely that the 


24 On the ground that his Varttika uses Dravidian words with their 
semantic relationship to Sanskrit words, many take him to be a Southerner, 
while others regard him as a Northerner as he is referred to as Mifra in the 
Mimümsü works of the subsequent pericd. See Tattvabindu (Annamalaina- 
gar, 1936), introd., p. 29. [ He may have been a Northerner settled in the 
South. See below for khandika in the Mahabhasya, its author hailing 
from Gonarda between Ujjayinl and Vidiéa and flourishing at the Patali- 
putra court. Cf. Sircar; Stud. Geog., 1971, pp. 264ff.—Ed.] 

25 Cf. evam hi drsyate loke, ya udàtte karttavye=—'nudattam karoti 
kha ngik-optdhyayas=tasmai capefim dadáti (under Panini I. I. 1). 

26 Kaiyata has offered no explanation, and there is difference of opinion 
among scholars about 1з meaning. See, e. g., the Mahabhisya (Banaras, 
1938), pp. 178-79, notes ; P. S- Subrahmanya Sastri, Lectures оп Patajijali’s 
Mahabhasya (Annamalainagar, 1944) р. 198; Apte's Skt. Eng. Dict. (1958), 
s. v. khandikà. 

27 See D. C. Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., s. v. ; S. M. Katre, Dict. of Panini 
(Poona, 1968), s. v. 

28 See Tamil Lexicon, з. v. kadigai ; Ep. Ind., Vol. Il, p. 361; Vol. 
XIII, p. 327 ; Vol. XVI, p. 87, note ; Vol. XIX, p. 39, note; SII, Vol. ЦІ, 
рр. 90-91. See also ASI Mem., No. 63 (1941), рр. 33, 37, 54-55. 
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ghatika derived its name from ‘the pot’ by means of which its 
learned members were elected. Indeed, the lot system that went 
by the name kudayolai (the pot-and-palm-leaves) to elect the 
learned members to the assembly is well known to the students 
of Indian history from the Uttaramerur inscriptions.» Thus it 
would appear that the said kudavolai system was not at all an 
invention of the Uttaramerur assembly during the period of 
Parantaka 1. Rather it was an adaptation of the system of 
examination by lot followed in the educational institutions in 
which obviously the learned members of the assembly had been 
earlier educated. 


29 ASI, AR, 1901-05, рр. 131£f. ; К. A.N, Sastri, Studies in Cola Hist. 
(Madras, 1932), pp. 1318. ; etc. 
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TRANSLATION 


MAHAMAYURI 
LIST OF YAKSAS 
Translated by D. C. SIRCAR 


1. Introduction 


Ihe Mahamayüri (i. e. the Great Dhárani of the Peacock 
Suvarnaprabhasa), called Vidyardajii (queen of magic), is one 
of the five famous magical texts of Northern Buddhism, known 
collectively as the Pajicaraksa (fivefold protection). The work, 
essentially a charm for protection against snakes, was translat- 
ed into Chinese (no less than four times between the fourth and 
eighth centuries A. D.) as well as in Tibetan. Many unconnect- 
ed elements came gradually to be associated with the old 
nucleus of the text dealing with the story of 'the Golden-ray 
Peacock', and the works appearing in the three early Chinese 
translations (including one ascribed to Kumaàrajiva who pre- 
pared it in 402-12 A. D.) are believed to be diverse aspects of 
the same text. The list of the Yaksas worshipped in various 
localities is wanting in the earliest Chinese translations. Two 
of the translations belonging to the period of the Eastern Tsin 
(317-420 A. D.) are attributed to the monk Po Srimitra who 
belonged to a royal family of ‘the Western countries’ and came 
to China between 307 and 322 A.D. The first integral Chinese 
translation of the Mahamayiri text is assigned to the Indo- 
chinese author Sanghabhata (or °bhara) who came to China 
from Fu-nan and completed the work in 516 A.D. The 
Tibetan translation is ascribed to Silendrabodhi, Jüanasiddhi, 
Sakyaprabha and Bande Ye-&es-sde. 
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The Sanskrit text of the Mahamayuri was printed by 
. Serge d'Oldenburg in the Memoirs of the Eastern Section of the 
Imperial Russian Society of Archaeology ( Vol. XI, 1897- 
1898, Petersburg, 1899, pp. 218ff. ; cf. M. Watanabe, ‘A Chinese 
Text correspondingto Part of the Bower Ms.', in JRAS, 1907, 
pp. 261 ff. The text of the section dealing with the Yaksas was 
ably edited by S. Lévi in the Journal Asiatique, Ser. XI, Vol. V, 
1915, pp. 19-138, and Lévi's paper was translated into English 
by P. C. Bagchi in the Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. ПІ, Parts 1-2, 
April-July, 1947, pp. 13-87; see also V. S. Agrawala in the 
Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, Vol. XV, Part ii, 1942, 
pp. 24-52. Bagchi’ does not refer to Agrawala’s article. 


' There are many variant readings, some of which are palp- 
ably wrong. The place names are often repeated. Another 
source of confusion is that, in some cases, the texts are con- 
flicting, the same name bcing represented as that of the Yaksa 
in one or a few, but as that of his place is another or others. 
' In the Chinese and Tibetan texts, the names are sometimes 
transliterated and sometimes translated. The translations of 
names are offen inaccurate. The text has no literary merit, but 
is valuable to the student of early Indian geography and also 
to one interested in the religious life of ancient India, even 
though it is doubtful that the association of a certain 
Yaksa with a particular locality has to be regarded as genuine 
in all cases. 


The shorter redaction of the work begins with the Buddha 
introducing to Ananda the Peacock King who lived in a locality 
to the south of the Snow Mountain and said how the recital 
of the sacred text of the formula of the Great Peacock King in 
the morning and inthe evening made one secure during both 
day and night. This is followed by other details. The developed 
text of the Mahamayiri begins with invocations followed by the 
episode of the monk Svati who is bitten bya serpent while 
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chopping wood. Ananda calls for the Buddha's help and the 
latter then communicates to him the Peacock Dharani. There- 
after comes the invocation of a chain of divinities, in groups, 
for assuring the effectiveness of the, said Dharani, each group 
having its own Dharani. Here we find a mobilisation of the 
Buddhist pantheon together with the popular deities. There are 
the Bodhi trees of the seven Buddhas; the four Маһагајаѕ ; 
Kubera’s son Naravahana ; the Yaksa protectors of cities, etc. ; 
the twentyeight Mahayaksa-senapatis who are the Dharma- 
bhratrs of Vaiáravana ; the group of female divinities who 
guarded the Bodhisattva in his mother’s womb ; twelve Maha- 
pisacis with eight others and seven more, five МаһагаКѕазіз 
with eight others and ten and twelve more ; twelve Matrs ; the 
Mahapigaci Ekajata (wife of the Raksasa Ravana residing оп 
the sea-shore) ; and seventyseven Mahàraksasis. We are con- 
cerned here only with the text relating to the Yaksa protectors 
of cities, etc. 

The list of the Yaksas in the Mahdmayiri, as we have said, 
is valuable for the geographical names mentioned in association 
with the divinities. Some of the names appear to be doubtful 
while some of them cannot be identified. If has, however, been 
realised that the ignorance and carelessness of the scribes 
have led to the modification of the proper names in some cases, 
but that the Chinese and Tibetan translations help us in deter- 
mining, on the whole, the text as it was read in the seventh 
and eighth centuries and even in the sixth century A. D. 

The Paficaraksa or ‘the fivefold protection spell’ consists of 
the following five texts : (1) Mahapratisara for protection against 
diseases and other evils, (2) Mahasahasrapramardini, against evil 
spirits, (3) Mahamayuri, against hostile planets, wild animals 
and poisonous insects, and (5) Mahamantranusárini (Maharaksa- 
mantranusarini), against diseases. According to Bana’s 
Harsacarita (Chap. V), when king Prabhakaravardhana of 
Theneswar was lying in his death-bed, sacrifices and ceremonies 
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of various kinds were performed and the Mahamayuri was 
tecited. The Mayuri-visa-vidya, ‘peacock science against poison’, 
is mentioned in a stanza attributed to Rajagekhara in Jalhana's 
Suktimuktavah. See Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit., Vol. II, p. 385 ; 
Harsacarita, trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 137. 


2. Text and Translation 


1. Krakucchandah Pataliputre 2. Sthünayam c= Aparájitah | 

3. Sailo Bhadrapure Yaksa 4. uttarayam ca Manavah || I. 

I. Krukucchanda stays at Pataliputra, Aparajita at Sthuna 
{Sthūnā is a wrong spelling), the Yaksa Saila at Bhadrapura 
and Manava in the northern quarter. 

(l) The section is metrically defective owing to a syllable 
in excess. Pataliputra or Pataliputra stood at the junction of 
the Ganga and the Sona near modern Patna in Bihar. See 
Section 122 below. 

Readings. Kou-liu-sun-t'o or Kiu-liu-sun-t'o (Kurusunda) ; 
Kie-kou-ts'un-na (Chinese). 'Khor-ba-'jig (circulation-to-destroy 
— Krakucchanda) (Tibetan). ` 

Po-to-li-fu ; Po-ch’a-li-tseu (Patali-son) (Chinese). Skya-nar- 
‘bu (Pafali-flower-son) (Tibetan). 

(2) Sthüna cannot be located satisfactorily. Lévi says 
‘that the Udana (VII. 9) places it in the Malla country which 
Jay about the present Deoria District of U. P. See also Section 
109 below. 

Readings. Sthala (Indian). T’ou-na, Su-t’u-nu (Chinese). 
Ka-ba (pillar) (Tibetan). 

A-po-lo-she-to, A-po-lo-ni-to (Aparanita), A-lo-po-she-to 
(sic); Pu-cheng (no-glory=Amahdayasah) (Chinese) Gzan- 
gyis-mi-thub (not surpassed by another) (Tibetan). 

(3) Bhadrapura cannot be satisfactorily located. Lévi 
places it near Pataliputra. Sometimes it seems to be located 
dn the Anga or Suhma country. Cf. Section 121 below. 

Readings. Sauru (Indian). She-lo ; ‘Shen hieu (good-well- 
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behaved —Subhadra) in the city of She-lo’ (Chinese). Brag (rock 
— Yaksa) (Tibetan). 

(The kingdom of] Po-t'o, [the city of] Shen-hien (good-well- 
behaved= Subhadra), [the Yaksa] Shen-hien (Chinese). Gron- 
| khyer-bzaü (happy city) (Tibetan). 
' (4) Uttara (the northern quarter) is not usually regarded 
as a place name. 

Readings. U-tan-yue; ‘the northern region’ (Chinese). 
Byan-phyogs (northern region) (Tibetan). | 

Mo-na-p’o, Na-p'a (sic) (Chinese). Sid-kyi-bu (son of Manu}. 
(Tibetan). 


5. Varapant Rajagrhe Grdhraküfe krt-alayah | 
tris --krtva c== Gnuparyeti sagar-antam vasundharam [| 
mahabalo mahatejah $ata-yojana-vikramap || 11. 

II. Vajrapani stays at Rajagrha; he has his abode at 
Grdhraküta ; three times he traverses the earth as far as the 
Ocean ; he has great strength and great might and his valour 
spreads over (or, step covers) one hundred yojanas. 

(5) Rajagrha is modern Rajgir in the Patna District, 
Bihar, and Grdhraküta is one of the celebrated peaks in the 
hills around Ràjgir. The real purpose of the second line of 
the verse is not clear. [tis interesting to note that another 
Yaksa named Vakula is also located at Rajagrha below (Section 
8 ; cf. Section 182), This is probably because Vajrapani was the 
Yaksa residing particularly on the Grdhrakita peak at Rajagrha. 

Readings. Pei-chou-lo-po-ni; Kin-kang-shou (diamond- 
hand), ‘Diamond-hand’ (Chinese). Lag-na-rdo-rje (thunderbolt-- 
in-hand) (Tibetan). 

Wang-she (house of king=Rajagrha) (Chinese). Rgyal-po’i-- 
khab (house of king = Rajagrha) (Tibetan). 

Ki-she-kiue ; Tsiu-fong (vulture-peak) (Chinese). Bya-rgod- 
phun-po (vulture-peak) (Tibetan), Krtdlaya; is not a proper 
name. Jriskftvd=trikitva=lang gsum, ‘three times’ (Tibetan). 
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For c= anuparyeti, c=anupayati (Indian) ; bar-du-gro-byed- 
pa (going to the middle, probably antarayati) (Tibetan). 

Hanuma-tire Sagarah (Indian) ; rgya mch'oi-mtha'-yi-bar-gyi- 
sar (on the land between the borders of oceans). Tibetan has 
bcur (ten) for sata or 100. Cf. Section 58. 


6. Garudo Vipule Yaksa$ — 7.  Citraguptah Sthitimukhe | 

8. Rajagrhe Vakulo Yakso mahasainyo mahabalah || 1. 

III. The Yaksa Garuda stays at Vipula, Citragupta at 
Sthitimukha and the Yaksa Vakula possessing a great army 
and great strength stays at Rajagrha. 

(6) Vipula is one of the hills around Rajgir. For another 
Yaksa staying on the Grdhraküta peak at Rajagrha, see Section 
3 above. Rajagrha is mentioned in Sections 5 and 182. 

Readings. Kia-lu-t’o, Kie-lu-t'u ; Kin-ch'a-niao (bird with 
golden wings) (Chinese). Mkha’-Idin (air-hover) (Tibetan). 

Vipula (epithet of Garuda) (Indian). P'i-fu-lo (Chinese). 
Rgyas-pa (expanded) (Tibetan). 

(7) Sthitimukha cannot be located satisfactorily, but is 
supposed by Lévi to have been a place on the slope of the 
Vipula hill. The name Citragupta reminds us of the homony- 
mous Brahmanical deity who was the scribe of the god 
Yama. 

Readings. Che-to-lo-kieu-to, Che-to-lo-ki-to (Chinese). Sna- 
chogs-sbed-pa (divers-hidden) (Tibetan). 

Sthiripura, Citimukha (Indian). Ti-li-ti-mu-k’o, Ts’eu-ti- 
mu-k’ia, Che-ti-mu-k'i (Chinese). Gnas-sgo (site-gate) (Tibetan). 

(8) The first half of the line is metrically defective because 
of a syllable in excess. Rajagrha (modern Rajgir)is already 
mentioned above (Section 5); cf. Section 182 below, | 

Readings. Vakkula (/ndian). Po-kou-lo, Po-kiu-lo (Chinese). 
Ba-kul (Tibetan). | | 

9-10. Kal-Opakalakau  Yaksau vasatah  Kapilavastuni | 

yatra jato munir — Buddho Sakyaketur = M ahamunibh |] IV. 
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IV. The two Yaksas, Kala and Upakalaka (Upakala), live 
at Kapilava(va)stu where the sage Buddha called Sakyaketu 
(literally, the banner of the Sakyas) and Mahamuni (literally, 
the Great Sage) was born. 

(9-10) The correct form of the name is not Kapilavastu, 
but Kapilavastu. See Sircar, Stud. Geog., 2nded., pp. 313-14. 
It was a town about the border between the Nepalese Tarai 
and the Basti District of U. P., not far from the village of 
Padariya in the Tarai, where the Rumindei pillar inscription 
of Asoka stands. The second foot of the stanza has one 
syllable in excess. For Kapilava(va)stu, see also Section 129. 

Readings. K’o-to... You-po-k’o-to (Khata-Upakhata), Ko- 
lo-siao (Small Kala), Ta-siao-hei (great-small-black) (Chinese). 
Nag-po-fie-nag-po (black-near-black) (Tibetan). 

Kia-pi-lo [kingdom], Kie-pi-lo [city] (Chinese). Ser-kya-yi- 
gnas-na (city of the brown —Kapilavastu) (Tibetan). 

11. Kalmasapado Vairayam 12. Viratesu Mahesyvarah | 

13.  Brhaspatit - ca Sravastyar 14.  Sakete  Sagaro 

2 vaset j| V. 


V. Kalmasapada stays at Vaira, Mahe$vara in the Virata 
country, Brhaspati at Sravasti, and Sagara at Sāketa. 


(11) Vaira, which Lévi identifies with Wer to the south- 
east of Bharatpur, cannot really be located satisfactorily. 

Readings. Ko-mo-li(shoe)-po-t’o ; Pan-tou-tsiu (spot-peas- 
foot), Pan-tsiu (spot-foot) (Chinese). Rkan-bkra-po (spotted 
foot) (Tibetan). For Kalmasapada, see JPTS, 1909, pp. 130ff. 

Vairya (Indian). P’i-lo, Pi-lo-ye, Fei-lo-ye (Chinese). 
Dgra-can (having enemy) (Tibetan). 

(12) The Virata country is the same as Matsya located in ' 
the Bharatpur-Alwar-Jaipur region. It had its capital at 
Viratanagara which is modern Bairat, 41 miles north-east of 
Jaipur. 

Readings. P'ilo to ; Tseu-lo-ch’a (Cirata) and Che-lo-to 
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(Cirata = Kirata)(Chinese). Ci-ra-ta (Cirata = Kirata) (Tibetan). 

Mo-hi-tsou-lo, Mo-hi-shou ; Ta-pei (great-white— Maha$- 
veta), Ta-tseu-tsai (great sovereign) (Chinese).  Dban-phyug 
(lord-master) (Tibetan). | 

(13) Sravasti is modern Set-Mahet on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich Districts of U. P. 

Readings. P’i-li-hai-po-ti, —Pi-li-ho-po-ti, Wu-ho-so-po-ti 
(Chinese). Phur-bu (the planet Jupiter) (Tibetan). 

Sho-wei, She-lo-fa (Chinese). Miian-yod ( to-hear-is ) 
(Tibetan). | i 

(14) Saketa, also mentioned in Section 118 below, was 
adjacent to Ayodhya in the Faizabad District, U. P. The 
Word vaset has been used in the sense of vasati. 

Readings. So-che-to, So-k'i-tu, So-k’i-to (Chinese). Gnas- 
bcas-pa (place-having—sic) (Tibetan). | 

So-kia-lo, So-kie-lo, So-ye-lo (Chinese). Rgya-mcho (ocean) 
(Tibetan). 

15. Vajrayudhas=ca Vaisalyam 16. Mallesu Haripingalah | 

17. Varanasyá Mahakalas= 18. Campayam ca Suda- 

rasanah || VI. 

VIL Vajrayudha stays at Vaisali, Haripingala in the Malla 
country, Mahakala at Varanasi, and Sudaráana at Campa. 

(15) Vaiáali is modern}Basarh in the Muzaffarpur District, 
Bihar. It was the ancient capital of the Licchavis. 

Readings. Fa-sho-lo-you-t’o ; Kin-kang-chang (diamond- 
arm— Vajrabahu), Kin-k'ang-chu (diamond-pestle— sic) 
(Chinese). Rdo-rje-mchon (diamond-arm = Vajrabahu). 

P'i-sha-lo, P'i-so-lo, Pi-sho-i (Chinese). Yans-pa-can (ex- 
tent-having) (Tibetan). 

(16) The Malla country is located around the present 
Deoria District of U. P. 

Readings. Mo-lo ; Li-she (athlete) (Chinese). Gyad (athlete) 
(Tibetan). 
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Ho-li-ping-kia-lo, Ho-li-ping-kie-lo, Ho-li-ping-ye-lo ; 
She-tseu-ts’ing-she (lion-green) (Chinese). Spre’u-ltar-dmar-ser 
(monkey-similar-grey) (Tibetan). 

(17) Varanasi (popularly called Banaras) is the head- 
quarters of the District of that name in U. P. 

Readings. P’o-lo-na, So-lo-na (sic), P’o-lo-na-sse (Chinese). 
Ba-ra-na-se (Tibetan). 

Mo-ho-ko-lo ; Ta-hai (great-black) (Chinese). Nag-po-che 
(great-black) (Tibetan), Mahakala is Siva worshipped at 
Varanasi. 

(18) Campa lay in the suburbs of the present town of 
Bhagalpur in Bihar. It was the ancient capital of Айда. 

Readings. Chan-po (Chinese). Cam-pa (Tibetan). 

Siu-t'oi-sho-na ; Shen-hien (beautiful-to-look) ; Shen-hieu 
(beautifullook) (Chinese). Lta-na-sdug (beautiful to see) 
(Tibetan). 

19. Visnur= Yakso Dvarakayam 20. Dharano Dvarapaliyam] 

21. Vibhisanas=Tamraparnyam = 22. Uragayai=ca 

Mardanah || УП. 

ҮП. The Yaksa Visnu stays at Dvaraka, Dharana 
at Dvàrapáli, Vibhisana in Tāmraparņı and Mardana at 
Uraga. 

(19) Modern Dwarka (Dvaraka) in Kathiawar (Gujarat 
State) is the substitute of the ancient city of that name which 
was washed away by the floods of the sea.  Dvàraka is also 
mentioned in Section 123 (cf. Section'136), The name of the 
Yaksa is interesting because it was the abode of Vasudeva 
Krsna identified with Visnu. 

Readings. P'i-fu-niu (Vipnu) ; Fei-k’ien-nu (Vighnu), Po- 
k'ien-nu (sic), Fei-she-nu (Chinese). Khyab-'jug (penetrating) 
(Tibetan). 

T’o-lo-ko, P’o-lo-kia (Baraka) ; Т'о-1о (Chinese). Sgo-can 
(having-door) (Tibetan). / 
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(20) Dvarapalyam has been written Dvarapaliyam for the 
metre’s ‘sake. Dvarapali and its variants cannot be located 
satisfactorily. Lévi draws our attention to Dvarapala in the 
Punjab region, which: is mentioned in the Mahabharata (II. 
32.14). i 

Readings. Dhalana, Varuna, Dharanya (Indian). T’o-lo- 
nai=‘to hold’, To-lo-ni (Chinese). ’Jin-pa-po ( holder): 
(Tibetan). | | 

Dvarapari, Dvarapala ( тайап). T’o-lo-po-pi; Hu-men 
(guard-gate) (Chinese). Sgo-drun (door-nearness -sic) (Tibetan). 

(21) Tamraparni (Greek Taprobane, cf. Lanka below, 
Section 65) is an old name of Ceylon. The name of the Yaksa 
is interesting because Vibhisana was placed on Ráàvana's 
throne by Rama after his conquest of Lanka. 

Readings.  P'i-p'i-sho-na ; K'o-wei (redoubtable), K'o-wei- 
hing (redoubtable figure) (Chinese).. 'Jigs-byed (terrifying) 
(Tibetan). P 

Tamravarni, Amravarna (Indian). Tan-lo-po-mo; Shu- 
t'ong-she (colour of burnt copper), Ch’e-t’ong-che (colour of 
red copper), T’ong-she (copper-colour) (Chinese). Zans-kyi- 
'dab-ma (copper leaf=Tamraparna) (Tibetan). 

(22) Uragà cannot be located with certainty, but may be 
the same as Uragapura, i.e. Uraiyur in the suburbs of Tiru- 
chirapalliin Tamilnadu. The correct reading may, however, 
be Urasa or Urasa which is the old name of the Hazara District 
in the North-West Frontier Province (Ptolemy, VII. 1.45; 
Stein on Rajatar., V. 217). 

Readings. U-lo-kia; Sha-ye-cho ([ Ura» |Saydm са) 
(Chinese). Prang-gi-’gro (serpent-gait) (Tibetan). 

Madana (Indian). Mo-t’o-na, Mo-ta-na (Chinese). 'Joms- 
pa-po (oppressor = Mardana) (Tibetan). 


23. Ајаууат ~ Atavako Yaksah 2А. Каро Bahudhanyake | 
25. Ujjayanyam Vasutráto 26. Vasubhütir — Avantisu || УШ. 


\ 
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УШ. The Yaksa Atavaka lives at Atavi and Kapila at 
 Bahudhànyaka ; Vasutrata stays at Ujjayani and Vasabhiti in 
the Avanti country. 

(23) The section is metrically defective. Better read 
Дауа for Afavaka for the sake of metre. There were certain 
forest kingdoms generally called Atavi, two of the groups of 
forest states being called ‘the eighteen forest kingdoms’ (astadas- 
ajayi-rajya), one in Orissa and another near Jabalpur. The Bud- 
dhist literature seems to locate the city or country of Atavi, or 
one of the territories or cities of this name, between Magadha 
and Kosala. Atavaka is the same as the Yakkha Alavaka in 
Pali literature. 

Readings. Lin (forest), K’oang-ye (jungle), K’oang-ye-lin. 
(forest of jungle) (Chinese). 'Brog (jungle) (Tibetan). 

A-ch'a-po-kiu (Atavaka), A-to-p'o (Atava); K'oang-ye 
(jungle) (Chinese). 'Brog-gnas-po (Jungle-living) (Tibetan). 


(24) Bahudhanyaka is mentioned on the coins of the | 


Yaudheyas apparently as their capital. It was probably modern 
Khokhrakot near Rohtak, Rohtak District, Haryana. 


Readings. Kia-p'i-lo, Kie-pi-lo (Chinese). Ser-skya (brown). 


(Tibetan). See Sections 52 and 97. 

Vasudhanyaka (Indian.) To-ku (much cereal), To-tsai (much 
wealth—Bahudhanaka) To-tao (much rice) (Chinese). "Bru- 
mans (much grain) (Tibetan). 

(25) Ujjayani is generally spelt Ujjayini which was the 
capital of Avanti. It is modern Ujjain, headquarters of a 
District of that name in Madhya Pradesh. The name of the 
Yaksa here was expected to have been Mahakala, the famous 
Jyotirlinga of Siva at Ujjayini. 

Readings. Yu-sho-ye-ni, U-she-ni (Chinese). 'Phags-rgyal 
(risen-victorious) (Tibetan). 

P'o-siu-to-lo  (Vasutara); Hu-she (guard-world—sic) 
(Chinese). Nor-bsrun (treasure-guard) (Tibetan). 


4 
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(26) The Avanti country (also mentioned in Section 87) 
was roughly the present West Malwa of which Ujjayini, head- 
quarters of a District of that name in Western Madhya Pradesh, 
was the càpital. 

Readings. Wasubhumi (Indian). P'o-pu-ti . (Va[su«|bhuti), - 
Po-su-pu-mi (Vasubhümi) Wa-su-pu-ti (Vasubhiti) (Chinese). 
Nor-'byor (treasure-fullness = Vasubhuti) (Tibetan). 

P'o-lan-ti (Varanti) Ho-la-man-ti (Ravanti), A-lo-wan-ti 
(Arvanti) (Chinese). Bsrun-byed (protection-do) (Tibetan). 

27. Bharuko Bharukacchesu 28. Nando Anandapure sthitah| 

29. Agrodake Malyadhara 30. Anando Maraparpate || IX. 

IX. Bharuka lives in the Bharukaccha territory and 
Nanda at Anandapura ; Malyadhara stays at Agrodaka and 
Ananda at Maraparpata. 

(27) Bharukaccha (Bhrgukaccha) is modern Broach on 
the mouth of the Narmada. The country of Bharukaccha 
comprised the present Broach District of Gujarat. 

Readings. Po-lo-kia, K'iou-lou-ko (Guruka) ; Shui-t'ien 
(god of water — Varuna) (Chinese). Gso-ba (maintainer = Bha- 


ra, Bharaka) (Tibetan). 

P’o-lou-ko-ch’o, Po-lu-kie-ch'o, Po-lu-kie ts’e (Chinese). 
Gso-ba’i-mtha’ (bank of maintainer — Bharakaccha) (Tibetan). 

| (28) The section is grammatically and metrically defec- 
tive. Anandapura is modern Vadnagar to the north of 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat. 

Readings. Nan-t’o, Huan-hi (joyful) (Chinese). Dga'-bo 
(joyful) (Tibetan). 

Nandapura (Indian). A-nan-t’o-fu-lo; Huan-hi (joyful) 
(Chinese). Ne-dga’-gron-khyer (near-joyful city Anandapura) 
(Tibetan). 

(29) Agrodaka (also mentioned in Section 127) in modern 
Agroha, thirteen miles north-west of Hissar in the Hissar 
District, Haryana. ' 

18 
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Readings. A-kiu-lou-t'o-fen(ko) (Yaksa), Shen-shui (‘higher- 
water’—place) (Chinese). Chu-mchog (‘excellent-water’— place) 
(Tibetan). 

Maladhara (Indian. Mo-lit?o-lo ; Che-hua-man (hold- 
flower-garland), Che-man (hold-garland) (Chinese). Phren-ba- 
jin (garland-hold) (Tibetan). | 

(30) One of the variant readings for Maraparpaía is 
Maraparvata, i.e., apparently Amaraparvata, which seems to be 
correct, Amaraparvata may be the Amarkantak range, the 
source of the Narmada. Lévi suggests that Amaraparvata may 
be located in the Punjab region on the basis of the Mahabha- 
rata, П. 32 11. Cf. Ram., II. 71.3. 

Readings. A-nan-t'o (Chinese). Kun-dga' (complete-happy) 
(Tibetan). 

Maraparyata, Maruparvata, Maraparvata (Amaraparvata) 
(Indian). Po-lo-po-to (Parpata), Mo-lo-po-po-che (Marapar- 
pata) Mo-lo-po-ch'a (Матараја) (Chinese). '"Chi-med-sa-z'ug 
(immortal-earth-grease — Amaraparpata) (Tibetan). 

31. Sukladamstrah Suvastau ca 32. Drdha-ndma(ma) 

Manasvisu | 

33 Mahagirir = Girinagare 34. Vasavo Vaidise vaset || X. 


X. Sukladarstra lives in Suvástu and Drdhanaman in 
the Manasvin territory ; Mahagiri stays at Girinagara, and 
Vasava at Vaidi£a. 

(31) Suvastu is а better reading than Suvastu and Surastra. 
It 1s the present Swat lying in the valley of the Swat river. 

Readings. Shu-ko-lo-t'ang-sho-to-lo ; Pe-ya or Pe-ya-ch’e 
(white tooth) (Chinese). Mche-ba-dkar (tooth-white) (Tibetan). 

Surástra, Suvastusu (Indian). Sui-po-tou-nan (Suvastunam) ; 
shen-ch'u (good-place)  Sheng-miao-ch'u  (excellent-place), 
Sheng-miao-ch’eng (excellent-city) (Chinese). Dnos-bzan (good- 
thing = Suvastu) (Tibetan). 

(32) The country called Manasvin in unknown, 
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Readings.  ‘Ti-li-t’o-nan; Kien-ming ог  Kien-ku-ming 
(solid-name) (Chinese). Mi(Min}brtan-pa (name-firm) (Tibetan). 
Mo-sseu-ti-ko (Masitika), A-pan-ti (Avanti) or A-li-ti (Ariti), 
Mo-so-ti (Masati) (Chinese). Gzi-can (shining—sic) (Tibetan). 

(33 The name of Girinagara is preserved in that of the 
modern Girnar hill near Junagarh in Kathiawar (Gujarat). 
The section is metrically defective. š 

Readings. Mo-ho-ki-li ; Ta-shan (great-mountain) (Chinese). 
Ri-chen (great-mountain) (Tibetan). 

Ki-li-na-kia-lo ; Shan-ch'eng (mountain-city = Girinagara) 
(Chinese). Ri-Idan-gron-khyer (having mountain-city) (Tibetan). 

(34) Vaidiśa is the same as Vidi$aà, modern Besnagar on 
the Betwa opposite the medieval city of  Bhaillasvamin 
(Bhelsa) which was named after the Sun-god worshipped there. 

Readings. P’o-so-p’o (Chinese) Nor-gyi-bu (son of 
treasure = Vasava from vasu). 

Pi-ti-she, ^ Pi-che-sho (sic),  Fei-ni-she (sic) (Chinese). 
Phyogs-mchams (cardinal regions = Vaidiía from vidis) 
(Tibetan). 

35. Rohitake Karttikeyah Kumaro loka-visrutah | 

36. Vai(Ve)nva-tate Satabahuh 37. Kalingesu 

Brhadrathah || XI. 

XI. Karttikeya, famous in the world as Kumara, lives at 
Rohitaka ; Satabahu stays at Venvatata, and Brhadratha in the 
Kalinga country. 

(35) Rohitaka is modern Rohtak in the District of that 
name in Haryana. Karttikeya of Rohitaka (Rohitaka) is men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata, П. 32.4. 

Readings. Lu-hi-to-ko, Lu-hi-te (Rohita), Lu-hi-to (Rohita) 
(Chinese). Skya-yod (red) (Tibetan). 

Kie-ti-k’i (sic), Ko-ti-che (sic), Kia-li-ki (sic), T’ong-tseu 
(boy— Kumara) (Chinese). Smin-drug-bu (son of the Krttika) 
(Tibetan). | 
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The translations of this passage runs as follows: '*The 
Yaksa T’ong-tseu (boy, i.e. Kumara) is glorious in the world" ; 
“The divine Yaksa T’ong-tseu resides in the kingdom of Ming- 
ch'eng (glory)" ; “This Yaksa Tong-tseu, his name is heard in 
the great city" (Chinese). Cf. "famous as Boy, he has the 
glory of the world" (Tibetan). 

(36) Venvatata is difficult to locate, though it stood on 
the Venvà river. Unfortunately there are several rivers of this 
name. Cf. Mbh., П. 31. 12. 

Readings.  Ch'an-t'o-ko-lo ([ kingdom of] Candrakara), 
P'in-to-shan (the mountain Vindhya = Vindhya-giri, Vindhya- 
tata) (Chinese). "Od-ma'i-gram (bank of bamboo - Venu-tata) 
(Tibetan). 

Sha-to-p’o-hou; Pe-kien (hundred shoulders = Sataskandha), 
Pai-pi (hundred-hands) (Chinese). Lag-rgya (hundred-hands) 
(Tibetan). Kumara and Sataekandha have also been said to live 
at Candrakara. 

(37) The Kalinga country, which is also mentioned below 
(Sections 80 and 137 ; cf. Sections 145-16), lay in the coastal 
region of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. 

Readings. Kia-ling-kia, Kie-ling-kia (Chinese). Ka-lin-ga 
(Tibetan). I 

Pi-li-hai-lo-t'o ; Ta-cho (great-chariot), Kuang-cho (large- 
chariot) (Chinese). Sin-rta-che (great-chariot) (Tibetan). 

38. Duryodhanas=ca Srughnesu 39. Arjunas = с = Arjunavane | 
40. Mardane Mandapo Yak;o 41. Girikutat = ca Malave || XII. 

XII. Duryodhana lives in the Srughna country and Arjuna 
at Arjunavana ; the Yaksa Mandapa stays at Mardana, and 
Giriküfa in the Malava country. 

(38) The headquarters of the Śrughna country lay at the 
site of modern Sugh to the north of Thaneswar in Haryana. 
See Section 108 where the name is spelt Srughna. 

Readings. T’ou-lou-yu-t’o-na ; Pu-k'o-hi (impossible to 
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resist), | Neng-cheng-chan (capable of overcoming in fight) 
(Chinese). Thub-par-dka’ (difficult to overcome) (Tibetan). 

Su-lu-kin-na ; A-k'inai (Aghna) (Chinese), 'Gro-joms 
(to go to kill—sic) (Tibetan). 

(39) The correct reading for Arjuna-yane may be Arjuna- 
yane, i.e. in the land of the Arjunayanas. Cf. Yaudheya men- 
tioned as a geographical name elsewhere (Section 103). 

Readings. A-shou-na, A-shu-na ; Hiung-meng (very brave) 
(Chinese). Srid-sgrub (white) (Tibetan). 

A-shou-na-lin (forest of Arjuna), Huang-ming (kingdom of 
‘very-brave’), A-tsu-na-lin (forest of Arjuna) (Chinese). Srid- 
sgrub-nags (Arjuna forest) (Tibetan). 

(40) Mardana may be Mardan in the Peshawar District of 
N. W. F. P., Pakistan. Some sources suggest Mardano 
Mandape Yakso giving the name of the abode of Yaksa 
Mardana at Mandapa. The early medieval name of modern 
Mandu іп, Майһуа Pradesh was Mandapa. Cf. Section 99. 

Readings. Mo-to-nai (Yaksa)  Mo-ta-ni or Mo-ta-na 
(place) (Chinese). 'Joms-pa (oppressor—Yaksa) (Tibetan). 

Man-t'o-po (kingdom), Man-ch’a pu (Yaksa) A-na-po 
(sic) (Chinese). ‘Dun-khan (hall of parlour— place) (Tibetan). 

(41) The original settlement of the Malavas lay in the 
Western Punjab in Pakistan ; but the people, or a section of 
them, settled in tbe Uniyara region of the Tonk District, 
Rajasthan, and finally in the Mahi valley in Gujarat and the 
Malwa region first giving their name to East Malwa and 
then to West Malwa. It is difficult to say where exactly is the 
Malava of our text to be located. For the Malavas, see Sircar, 
Stud. Geog., 2nd ed., pp. 205ff. 

Readings. Ki-li-ku-to ; Shan-ting (mountain-summit), Shan- 
fong (mountain-peak) (Chinese). Ri-brcegs (mountain-accum- 
ulated) (Tibetan). 
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Mo-lo-p'o, Mo-la-p'o (Chinese). Phren-ba-bsrun (garland- 
protect) (Tibetan). : 

42. Bhadraí—ca Rohitasvesu 43. Sarvabhadras=ca Sakale | 
44. Saufirake Palitakah sarthavahak Dhanesvarah || ХШ. 

ХПІ. Bhadra lives in the country of Rohitasva and Sarva- 
bhadra at Sakala ; Sarthavaha-Dhanegvara, the protector (or 
sarthavaha, and Dhanegvara the protector), stays at Sautiraka. 

(42) The Rohitasva country, regarded as the region around 
Rohtas or Rotas in the Jhelam District, West Punjab, may 
be really Rohtas or Rohtasgarh in the Sahabad District, Bihar. 

Readings. Kadru (Indian). P'in-t'o-lo (Bindra—sic), Ho-lu- 
ta-lo (Rudra), Lu-nai-lo (Rudra) (Chinese). Bzan-po (beauti- 
ful = Bhadra) (Tibetan). 

Lou-hi-to (Rohita), Lu-hi-ta-ma (Rohita-horse) (Chinese). 
Rta-dmar (red horse) (Tibetan). 

(43) Sakala is the old name of modern Sialkot in West 
Punjab (Pakistan). It was the ancient capital of the Madras 
and of the Indo-Greek king Menander who fourished about 
100 B.C. 

Readings. Sarvabhaksa (Indian). Sa-p’o-po-to-lo; Yit- 
sie-hien (all-wise = Sarvabhadra), Yi-tsie-she (all-eat—Sarva- 
bhaksa) (Chinese) Thams-c’ad-bzan (all-good —Sarvabhadra) 
(Tibetan). 

Salaka (sic), Malava (Indian). Sho-ko-lo, She-kie-lo, She-kie- 
che (Sakata) (Chinese). ^ Ma-rjogs (incomplete —Sàakala 
from fakala) (Tibetan). 

(44) Sautiraka cannot be satisfactorily located. 

Readings. Shu-ti-lo-ko, Shao-che-lo-kia, Shao-che-lo-k'i 
(Chinese). Siiems-pa-can (proud = Sautiraka) (Tibetan). 

Po-li-to-ko, Po-li-to-kia, Po-li-te-kia (Chinese). Skyon-pa- 
po (protector, though palitaka is ‘protected’) (Tibetan). 

Sa-t'o-p'o-ho (Yaksa); Shang-chu (chief-of merchants— 
Sarthavaha) (Chinese). Ded-pon (caravan-chief) (Tibetan). 
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T’o-ni-so-lo (Yaksa) ; Fong-tsai (abundant-treasure), Ts'ai- 
tseu-tsai (sovereign of treasures) (Chinese). Nor-gyi-dban- 
phyug's (is the master of treasures) (Tibetan). 

45. Ajitañjaye Kiijadamstro 46. Vasubhadro Vasatisu / 
47. Sivah Sivapur-ahare 48. Sivabhadrai —ca Bhisane]/X1V. 

XIV. Kujadamstra lives at Ajitafijaya and Vasubhadra in 
the Vasati country ; Siva stays in the Sivapura district, and 
Sivabhadra at Bhisana. 

(45) Ajitanjaya, also mentioned in Section 126, cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. The section hes one syllable in excess. 

Readings. A-she-tan-she-ye , Nan-sheng (difficult to surpass), 
represented as the place of the Yaksas Sarthavaha and Dhaneé- 
vara (Chinese). Ma-rgyal-rgya (to conquer the unconquered) 
(Tibetan). | 

Kutastha (Indian). Kou-to-tang-so-tu-lo ; Fong-ya (peak- 
tooth) (Chinese). Mche-ba-gcigs (show-teeth—sic) (Tibetan). 

(46) The Vasati people, associated in the Mahabharata (VII. 
19. 11, 89. 37; УШ. 44.49) often with the Sibis of the 
Shorkot region in the Jhang District, West Punjab (Pakistan), 
are the same as the Ossadioi who lived in Alexander's age 
above the joint course of the Punjab rivers. 

Readings. P'o-siu-po-to-lo ; She-hien (world-happy—sic) 
(Chinese). Nor-bzan (treasure-happy) (Tibetan). 

Vagati (Indian). P’o-so-ti, Po-so-ti (Chinese). Спаз-сап 
(having place—sic) (Tibetan). 

(47) Sivapura, headquarters of a district (ahara) of that 
name, is the modern Shorkot in the Jhang District, Punjab 
(Pakistan). Fot the devotion of the Siva or Sivi (Sibi) people 
to the god Siva, see Sircar, Stud. Rel. L. Anc. Med. Ind., p. 10. 

Readings. She-p’o (Chinese). Zi-ba (pacified) (Tibetan). 

Sivapur-àdhàna (Indian). She-p'o-fu-lo-ho-lo, She-she-p'o- 
cheng (food-Siva-city) ( Chinese) ^ Z'i-baigron-en (of the 
pacified-city-take) (Tibetan). The word алага primarily means 
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‘eating’, but secondarily ‘food’ from which also “a Ja’ gir for 
maintenance’, and finally, a geographical unit. See Sircar, 
Indian Epigraphy, p. 383, note 3. 

(48) Bhisana cannot be satisfactorily identified, 

Readings. She-p'o-po-t'o-lo ; Tai-tsing-hien (peaceful. wise) 
(Chinese). Z^-ba-bzan-po (appeased-beautiful) (Tibetan). 

She-sha-na (Sisana) ; K’o-wei (redoubtable) (Chinese). Jigs- 
byed (terrifying) (Tibetan). 

49. Indras —c-—Endrapure Yaksah 50. Puspaketuh Silapure / 
51. Dāruko Darukapure 52. Kapilo vasati Varnusu I XV. 

XV. Indra stays at Indrapura and Puspaketu at Sllapura : 
Daruka lives at Darukapura and Kapila in the Varnu 
country. 

(49) Indrapura may be modern Indore near Dibhaj in 
the Bulandshahr District U. P., mentioned under this name 
in the Indore ‘plate of Skandagupta’s time (Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions, Vol. I, 1865, p. 318) or modern Indore in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Readings. Yin-to'-lo (Chinese). Dban-po (master) (Tibetan). 

Yin-to-lo-p'o-t'o (Indravadha) (Chinese). Dban-gron (master: 
city) (Tibetan). 

(50) Silapura cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. Fu-sha-po-che-tou ; Hua-ch'uang —(flower- 
banner) (Chinese). Me-tog-rtog (flower-lighting— sic) (Tibetan). 


(51) Darukapura cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. Diraka (Indian). T’o-lo-ko (Daraka), T'o-liu 
(Раги), Na-lu-kia (Daàruka) (Chinese). Sin (wood Рагу) 
(Tibetan), 

Darakapura (Indian). T’o-lo-pu-lo (Darapura), To-lu-cheng 
(Daru-pura) (Chinese). Sii-gi-gron-khyer (city of wood = Däru- 
pura) (Tibetan). ` 

(52) The section is metrically defective, Varnu is modern 
Bannu in the District of that name in N.W.F.P., Pakistan. 
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Lévi identifies it with Buner and with Aornos of the Greeks. 
Hiuen-tsang’s Fa-la-na is Varnu or Bannu. According to 
Panini (IV. 2. 102-03, 142), Kanthà was a locality in the 
Varnu country, and it was not far from Peshawar according 
to a Buddhist legend as pointed out by Lévi. 

Readings. Ko-p’i-lo, Kie-pi-lo; Tou-huang-she (head- 
yellow-colour) (Chinese). Ser-skya (grey) (Tibetan). See Sec- 
‘tions 24 and 97, 

Vallu, Varni (Indian). Po-na (Varna), P’o-nu (Varnu), Pa- 
(She)-ch’eng (colour-city) (Chinese). Kha-dog-can (having- 
colour = Varnin) (Tibetan). | 
53-54. Manibhadro Brahmavatyam Pirnabhdras = ca bhrátarau] 


55. Pramardanas = ca Gandhare 56. Taksasilyam Prabhasijanah| l 
XVI. 


XVI. The two brothers Manibhadra and Pürnabhadra stay 
at Brahmavati ; Pramardana lives in Gandhara and Prabhari- 
jana at Taksaéilt (sic—Taksadgila). 

(53-54) Brahmavati cannot be satisfactorily located. 

Readings. Ma-ni-po-t’o-lo ; Pao-hien (jewel-wise) (Chinese). 
Nor-bu-bzan (precious-stone-beautiful) (Tibetan). 

P'o-lo-mo-ti-ye, Fan-mo-fa-ti (Chinese). Chans-ba-ldan-pa 
(having Brahman) (Tibetan). 

Fen-ni-po-t'o-lo ; Man-hien (full-wise) (Chinese). Gan-ba-bzan 
(full-beautiful) (Tibetan). 

(55) Gandhàra comprised the Peshawar District, having 
its headquarters at Puskalavati, though Taksa$ilà near Rawal- 
pindi was sometimes regarded as a secondary capital of the 
country. 

Readings. Po-lo-mo-t’o-na;  Hiang-fu-t'a and Neng- 
ts'uei-Pa (‘overcome-others’ which is not ‘Paramardana’ 


necessarily as suggested by Lévi) (Chinese). 'Joms-pa po 
(oppressor — Pramardana) (Tibetan). | 
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K'ien-t'o-lo, Kien-t'o-lo (Chinese). Ba-lan-jin (tow-hold= 
Gam-dhara) (Tibetan). 

(56) Taksagila (Greek Taxila) is modern Shahdheri not 
far from Rawalpindi in the West Punjab (Pakistan). 

Readings. Cho-ch’a-shi-lo, Te-ch’a-shi-lo (Chinese). Rdo- 
"jog (cut-stone) (Tibetan). 

Po-lo-p’an-sho-na ; Neng-ts’uei-t’a (“overcome-others’ which 
is not necessarily ‘Parabhaiijana’ as suggested by Lévi), Neng- 
kuai (destroyer) (Chinese). Rab-tu-’joms-pa (very-oppressory 
(Tibetan). See Section 164. 

57. Kharapostg Mahayakso Bhadrasaile nivasikah | 

58. Trigupto Hanüma-tire 59, Rauruke sa Prabhankarah |f 

XVII. 


XVII. The great Yaksa Kharapostr is resident at Bhadra- 
$aila ; Trigupta lives on the bank of Hantima, and Prabhan- 
kara stays at Rauruka. 


(57) Bhadrasaila cannot be satisfactorily identified, though 
it reminds us of Bhadragila which is an old name of Taksašila 
(or actually of a part of it) according to the Candraprabha 
story of the Divydvadana (ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 328). 
‘Kharaposta’ is a Persian name, in which post means ‘skin’ 
(cf. the Sanskrit borrowing pusta, pustaka, ‘manuscript’ or 
‘book’, which was written in Persia on parchment) and the 
name indicates ‘ass-skin’. 

Readings. Kharapostr, Kharayo(lo)man (Indian). K’ie- lo- 
pu-su-tu, K’o-lo-lu-ma (Kharaloman), Liu-p'i (ass-skin) 
(Chinese), Bon-bsrun-sil (ass-guard —sic) (Tibetan). 

Dagasaila (Indian). Ch'o-t'o-she-lo (Chardagaila) ; T’u-shan 
(vomit-mountain) (Chinese). Skyugs-pa-yi-ri (mountain of 
vomitted) (Tibetan). 

(58) The correct reading may be Anūpa-tīre, i.e. on the 
river bank in the Anipa country on the lower Narmada, of 
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which the capital was Mahismati, modern Mandhata or 
Mahe$var in the Nimar region. See below. 

Readings. Ti-li-kiue-to ; San-hu (three-guards—sic), San-mi 
(three secrets) (Chinese). Gsum sbas (three secrets) (Tibetan). 

A-nou-ho-ti-lo (Anüha-tira), A-nu-po-ho-ngan (bank of 
the Anpa river), A-nu-po-ho-che (by the side of the river 
Anüpa) (Chinese). 'Gram-pa-ldan-nogs (bank of that which has 
jaw = Hanumat-tira) (Tibetan) See Section 5. 

(59) Rauruka is the same as Roruka, capital of the 
Sauvira country in the Lower Indus valley lying to the east 
of the river. It is probably the same as modern Alor (old 
Aror, Al-Ror) in the Sukkur District of Sind (Pakistan). See 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, ed. Majumdar 
Sastri, pp. 294ff. 


Readings.  Raudraka (Indian). Lu-lou-ko,  Lu-lou-kia 
(Chinese). Ho-pu (?) (Tibetan). 

Po-lo-p'ang-ko-lo , Fa-kuang-ming (emit-light) (Chinese). 
'Od-byed (light-make) (Tibetan). 

60-61. Nandi ca Vardhanaí —c-aiva nagare Nandivardhane | 
62. Vayilo Vayibhumiye 63. Lampake Kalahapriyah || XVIII. 

XVII. Nandin and Vardhana live at the city of Nandi- 
vardhana ; Vayila lives at Vayibhiimiya, and Kalaharpriya in 
Lampaka. 

(60-61) Nandivardhana of the Buddhist literature has been 
located by Lévi between Jalalabad and Peshawar. It was also 
the name of the early capital of the Vakatakas, which was a 
city near Ramtek in the Nagpur District of Maharashtra. 
Hingumardana (grinding of asafoetida), probably another name 
of Nandivardhana, may suggest its location in the asafoetida- 
producing Jaguda territory in Afghanistan. Asafoetida is also 
indicated by the words vahlika and ramajha, both names being 
associated with territories in Afghanistan.  Lévi says that 
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Jaguda probably lay between Tukhara and Ramatha as 
suggested by the Mahabharata, IU. 51. 1991. 

Readings. Nan-t'i ; Hi (joy) (Chinese). Dga-'ba-can (having 
Joy) (Tibetan). 

Po-t'o-na, Po-ta-na, Ch'ang (increase) (Chinese). 'Phel-byed 
(make-increase) (Tibetan). 

Hitgumardana (indian);  Hing-kiu-po-t'o-na (Hinguvar- 
dhana) ; Hi-yu-ts’uei (grind-hingu ~ Hingumardana) (Chinese). 
Dga’-ba-phel-byed (make-increase-joy) (Tibetan). 


(62) Vayibhumi or Vayibhumiya cannot be identified satis- 
factorily, though there is a place called Vayigrama which is 
modern Baigram in the Bogra District of Bangladesh. The 
correct reading may be Vayibhumiyo which would mean ‘a 
resident of Vayibhümi'. 

Readings. Vapila, Vasila (Indian). P’o-pi-lo (Vapila), P’o- 
yi-lu (Vayila) (Chinese). Rluü-ldan-pa (who-has wind or vayu) 
(Tibetan). 

Vapibhumiya, Vayibhitiya, Vayubhumiya (Indian)  P'o- 
kiu-ho-pu-mi, P'o-ko-ho-pu-mi (Vaghubhümi), P'o-yi-ti (Vayi- 

earth) (Chinese). Rlun-gi-sa (earth of wind) (Tibetan). 
| (63) Lampaka is modern Laghman in Afghanistan. 

Readings. P’o-ko (Baka for Paka = Гатрака), Lan-po 
(Lampa) Chinese). 'Phun-bar-gyur (fall in ruins—sic) (Tibetan). 

Ko-lo-ho-pi-li-ye ; Ngai-tou-cheng (love-quarrel) (Chinese). 
"Thab-dga"-ba (love-quarrel) (Tibetan). 

64. Mathurayam Gardabhako 65. Lankayam Kalasodarah | 
66. Sine Süryaprabho Yakso 67. Girimandas = ca Koíale || 
XIX. 

XIX. Gardabhaka lives at Mathura and Kalasodara in 
Lanka ; the Yaksa Suryaprabha stays at Suna, and Girimanda 
in Koáala. 

(64) Mathura is the headquarters of a District of that 
name in Western U. P. 


í 
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Readings. Mo-t’ou-lo, Mo-tu-lo, Mo-t’u-lo (Chinese). 
Bcom-brlag (conquered-killed—sic) (Tibetan). 

Kie-t’o-p’o-ko ; Kie-ta-po and  Ye-ta-po (Gardabha) 
(Chinese). Bon-bu (ass) (Tibetan). 

(65) Lanka, literally ‘an island’, may be the same as 
Ceylon. Simhala has, however, been mentioned in Section 159. 

Readings. Lang-ko, Leng-kia (Chinese). Lan-ka (Tibetan). 

Ko-lo-shu-t’o-lo ; P'ing-fu (jar-belly) (Chinese). Bum-p'ai- 
Ito (belly of jar) (Tibetan). 

(66) Sina cannot be satisfactorily identified. Lévi draws 
our attention to the god Suna worshipped in Tsao-kiu-ch’a 
(Jaguda) according to Hiuen-tsang. Cf. the god Zur (Sura, 
Surya) of the Arabs (Ray, DHNI, p. T1). 

Readings. Sürya (Indian). Siu-na, Su-na (Chinese). Rab- 
fiams (very deficient = s-iina) (Tibetan). 

Siu-li-ye-po-lo-p’o ; Je-kuang-ming (light of the sun) (Chi- 
nese). Ni-od (light of the sun) (Tibetan). 

(67) Ko$ala (also spelt Kosala) is either North Kosala 
(Ough) or South Kosala (modern Chhattisgarh region). It is 
also mentioned separately elsewhere. The variants are not 
identifiable. See Sections 67 and 94 ; cf. 81. 

Readings. Hirimanda (Indian). K’i-li-wen-t’o (Girimunda) ; 
P’ing-t’ou-shan  (plain-head-mountain = Girimunda), Ou-t'ou- 
shan (bare-head-mountain) (Chinese). Ri-mgo (mountain-head) 
(Tibetan). 

Sthuülaka (Indian). T'ou-lo-ho (sic) ; Kiao-sa-lo (Chinese). 
Ko-sa-la (Tibetan). 

68-69. Vijayo Vaijayantas = ca vasatah Pandya-Mathure | 
70. Malaye Pürnako Yaksah 71. Keralesu ca Kinnarah || XX. 

XX. Vijaya and Vaijayanta live at Pàndya-Mathura ; the 
Yaksa Pürnaka lives on the Malaya, and Kinnara in Kerala. 

(68-69). Pandya-Mathura is no doubt the same as Daksina- 
Mathura, the Pandya capital, modern Madurai in Tamilnadu. 
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Readings. P'i-sho-ye ; Sheng (victorious) (Chinese). Rnam- 
par-rgyal (much-victorious) (Tibetan). 

Vijayanta (Indian). Pi-sho-yen-to ; Ta-sheng (great-victo- 
rious) (Сһіпеѕе).. Rnam-rgyal-ldan (having full victory) 
(Tibetan). 

Panda-Mathura, Pandu-Mathura (Indiam). ^ P'an-t'ou-mo- 
tou-lo (Pandu-Mathura), Pan-ch'e (Panda), Pan-t’o (Panda), - 
Pan-ni (Pandya) (Chinese). Dkar-po-bcom-brlag (pale-conquer- 
ed-killed) (Tibetan). 

(70) The Malaya range is identified with the Travancore 
hills together with the southern part of the Western Ghats. 

Readings. Mo-lo-ye-shan (M alaya-mountain), Mo-lo-ye 
(Chinese). Ma-la-ya (Tibetan). | 

Fen-na-ko, Pu-liu-na (Pürna) ; Yuan-man (all-full) (Chinese). 
Gan-ba (full) (Tibetan). See Section 99. 


(71) Kerala (Tamil Cera, Greek Khero) is roughly identifi- 
able with the Kerala State of today. The variant Kailàsa is a 
Himalayan peak. 

Readings. K'ilo-ko (Keraka), K'i-lo (Kera)  Ki-le-to 
(Kirata) (Chinese). Ti-se-gans (Kailása) (Tibetan). 

Kin-na-lo ( Chinese) Мі-ат-сі ( ‘which man 7—8іс ) 
(Tibetan). ` ⁄ 
72. Paundresu Meghamah ca 73. Pratisthane ca Khandakah | 


74. Pitangalyesu Sarkari 75. Taraügavatyat Sukhavahah|[XXI. 

XXI. Meghamalin lives in the Paundra country and 
Khandaka at Pratisthana. Ѕалкагіп (or Sankara) lives in 
Pitangalya (Pitangala, Pitangali) and Sukhavaha at Taranga- 
vati. The correct form may be Sankara or Sankarin. i 

(72) The Paundra people lived in the northern part of 
Bengal with their capital at Pundranagara or Pundravardana, 
modern Mahasthan in the Bogra District, Bangaladesh. 

Readings. Santa (Indian). P'an-t'o (Panda), P'an-ch'a and 
P'an-na (Panda) (Chinese). P on-dra (T'ibetan). 
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Mi-k’oepo-ni (Meghapani); Hu-yu (guard-cloud — Megha- 
pala) (Chinese). Sprin-gyi-phreh-can (having garland of clouds 
= Meghamalin) (Tibetan). 

(73) There were more Pratisthanas than one. A famous 
Pratisthana (now called Paithan) was on the Godavari in. the 
Aurangabad District of Maharashtra. 

Readings. Po-ti-t'o-na, Po-ti-sho-ch’a ; Nganti (peaceful- 
installation) (Chinese). Rab-tu-gnas (excellent-position) ( Tibe- 
tan). ; 

K’an-to-ko, Kien-ta-kia, Kién-na-kia (Chinese). Dum-bu-ba 
(making-into-piéces—sic) (Tibetan). 

(74) Pitaügalya and its variants cannot be satisfactorily 
identified ; but Lévi suggests the identification of the place 
with Ptolemy's Petirgala which is, in his opinion, modern 
Pitalkhora, eighteen miles west of Chalisgaon in Khandesh, 
Maharashtra. 


Readings. Pi-teng-kia-lo (Pitangala), Pi-teng-kie-li and Pi- 
teng-ye-li (Pitangali or Pitangalya) (Chinese).  Pi-tan-ga-lya 
(Tibetan). 

Seng-ko-li and Seng-kia-li (Sankarin), Seng-ko-lo (Sankara) 
(Chinese). Yan-dag-byed (completely-done) (Tibetan). 

(75) Taraügavati cannot be satisfactorily identified. Th 
section has one syllable in excess. i 

Readings. To-lang-kia-ti and Tan-leng-ye-ti (Tarangati) ; 
Ta-po (big waves—sic) (Chinese). Rlabs-dan-ldan (which has 
waves) (Tibetan). 

Su-k’o-p’o-ho ; Neng-yin-to (can bring joy), Yin-yo (bring- 
joy (Chinese). Bde-byed — (happiness- make = Sukhakara) 
(Tibetan). 

76. Nasikye Sundaro Yaksa 77. Asango Bharukacchake | 
78-79. Nandikaś = ca Pitanandi vira$—ca Karahatake || XXII. 


XXII, | The Yaksa Sundara lives at Nasikya and Asanga at 
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Bharukacchaka (Bhrgukaccha) Nandika and the heroic Pita- 
nandin live at Karahataka. | 

(76) Маѕікуа is modern Nasik, headquarters of a District 
of that name in Maharashtra. The grammatical error may be 
rectified by reading Yaksas—c-— ÁAsango. 

Readings. Na-sseu-ko, Na-sseu-kia, Na-sseu-k'i (Nasika, 
Nasikya) (Chinese), Sna-nas-byun (come-from-nose) (Tibetan). 

Sun-t'o-lo (Chinese). Mjes (beautiful) (Tibetan). 

(77) Bharukacchaka (Bhrgukaccha) is modern Broach 
which stands on the mouth of the Narmada and is the head- 
quarters of a District of that name in Gujarat. It is separately 
mentioned elsewhere (see Sections 27 and 125). 

Readings. A-sen-kia (Chinese). Ma-chags-pa (without 
attachment) (Tibetan). ! 

Po-lou-ko-tan (i. e. Po-lou-ko-ch’a ~ Bharukaccha—Y aksa), 
P’o-lu-kia-ch’oe (Chinese), Gso-ba’i-mtha’ (bank of supporter 
= Bharakaccha) (Tibetan). 

(78-79) Karahata or Karahataka is modern Karhad in the 
Satara District of Maharashtra, The variant Nandika cannot 
be identified, though it may be Nàndikata, modern Nanded in 
Maharashtra. 

Readings. Nandike ca (Indian) which suggests that Pita- 
nandin was the Yaksa of Nandika and Vira of Karahataka. 
Nan-ti-ko ; Nan-t’i (place), Nan-ni (Yaksa) (Chinese). Dga- 
"byed (cause-joy —Yaksa) (Tibetan). 

Pi-to-nan-t'i ; Tseu-nan-ti (son-nandin = Putranandin) (Chi- 
nese). Pha-dga' (rejoice-father = Pitrnandin) (Tibetan). 

P'ilo, Pi-lo; ‘these two Yaksas’ (Yaksau for virah) 
(Chinese). Ора’ (heroes = virau) (Tibetan). | 

Ko-lo-ho-to-ko, Ko-lo-ko-ki (sic), Kie-ho-ch’a-kia (sic) 
(Chinese). Gser-gyi-lag-pa (hands of gold -= kara-hataka, which 
really means ‘gold of hand’ or ‘gold in hand’) (Tibetan). 

80. Lambodarah Kalingesu 81. KoSalyam ca Mahabhujah / 
82. Svastikah Syastikatake 83. Vanayasyam ca 'Palakah1]AXTII. 
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XXIII. Lambodara stays in the Kalinga country and 
Mahabhuja at Коќан (better, Kogala); Svastika lives at 
Svastikataka, and Palaka at Vanavasi (ог, Varanasi). 

(80) Kalinga comprised the coastal regions of Orissa and 
Andhra Pradesh and had its capital originally at Tosali, not 
far from Bhubaneswar, Orissa. Its later capital was at Kalin- 


, ganagara (modern Mukhalingam in the Srikakulam District, 


Andhra Pradesh). Kalinga is already mentioned above, Section 
37, and below, Section 137 ; cf. also Sections 145-46. 

Readings. Lan-fu-t’o-lo ; Ta-fu (large belly), Chong-fu 
(hanging belly, (Chinese). | Lto-phyan-po (hanging belly) 
(Tibetan). 

Kia-ling-kia, Kie-ling-kia (Chinese). Ka-lin-ga (Tibetan). 

(81) Kosalı stands for Kogala (see variant readings) which 
was the name sometimes applied to the capital of the South 
Koégala country іп the Chhattisgarh region. 

Readings. Kogala, Kaugalya (Indian). Kiu-so-lo, Kiao-so- 
lo (Chinese). Ko-sa-la (Tibetan). 

Mo-ho-pu-sho ; Ta-pi (great arm) (Chinese). Nag(Lag)- 
po-che (great arm) (Tibetan). 

(82) ° Svastikataka cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. Sa-ti-ko, So-si-ti-kia (Chinese). Dge-ba (happi- 
ness) (Tibetan). 


Sa-ti-ko-ch’a, So-ti-kie-ch’a (Svastikata) (Chinese). Dge- 
ba’i-pho-bran (place of happiness) (Tibetan). 

(83) Vanavasi is modern Banavasi in the North Kanara 
District of Mysore. A variant reading is Varanasi which is 
already mentioned elsewhere (Section 17). 

Readings. P'o-na-p'o-sseu ; Lin-chong-chu (to live in the 
forest) (Chinese). Ba-ra-na-se (Varanasi) (Tibetan). 

Po-lo-ko, Po-lo-kia, So-lo-kia (sic) (Chinese). ^ Skyon-pa 
(protector) (Tibetan). 

84. Tatiskandhe Bhadrakarnah 85. Sajpure ca Dhanapakah | 


19 


i 
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86. Vairamake Balo Yaksa 87. Avantyam Priyadarsanah || 
XXIV. 

XXIV. Bhadrakarna lives at Tatiskandha and Dhanapaha 
at Satpura ; the Yaksa Bala lives at Vairamaka, and Priya- 
dargana in Avanti. Read Yak;+at=c= Avantyam. 

(84) Tatiskandha cannot be satisfactorily identitied. 

Readings. To-che-so-kan-t’o:; Sai-kien-t’o (Skandha) ; Tan- 
che-kien (tafi-shoulder) (Chinese). '"Gram-lIdan-phun-po 
(having side-shoulder) (Tibetan). 

Po-to-lo-kan-t'o  (Bhadrakanda); Hien-eul (wise-ear) 
(Chinese): Rna-ba-bzan (ear-beautiful) (Tibetan). 

(85) Satpura and its variants cannot be . satisfactorily 
identified. ` 

Readings. So-t’o-fu-lo ; Shang-man (constant-full = Satpura, 
Sadapura), Liu-man (six-fuI] —5atpura) (Chinese). Gron-khyer- 
drug (six-cities=Satpura) (Tibetan). 

T’o-na-ho-lo (Dhanahara); Shou-ts’ai (receive-treasures), 
Sheng-ts'ai (conquer-treasures) (Chinese). Nor-gzan-po )trea- 
sure-other— Dhanapara) (Tibetan). 

(86) As Lévi points out, the Mahabharata (cf. YI. 51.12 ; 
52. 13 mentions the variant forms Vairamaka and Vaiyamaka. 
The latter name isto be associated with the Vemaki clan 
known from coins. It may have been an area about the Kangra 
valley. See Sircar, Stud. Ind. Coins, pp. 208ff. 

Readings. Pi-lo-mo-ko, Pi-lo-mo-kia, P’i-lo-mo-kia 
(Chinese). Mtha'-ma (end=Viramaka) (Tibetan). 

P'o-lo; Yu-li (having force — Balin), K’i-li wigour) (Chinese). 
Stobs-can (having force) (Tibetan). 

(87) Avanti is already mentioned above (Section 26). One 
is not sure that the city of Avanti (i. e. Ujjayini) is meant here, 
because Ujjayani or Ujjayini is also mentioned in Section 25. 
to save the author from the charge of careless duplication, 
one may suggest that one of the two Avantis signified Avanti 


\ 
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` . ТГ š 
proper of which Ujjayini was the capital, while the other was 
Avanti-Daksinapatha, the capital of which was Mahismati (not 
mentioned in the text). There are, however, many cases of dupli- 
«ation in the text ; see, e. g., Vaidiáa in Sections 34 and 89. 
Readings. A-p’an-ti (Chinese). Srun-ba-can (having pro- 
tection) (Tibetan). 
, . Pidi-ye-to-li-sho-na ; Hi-kien (joy-view) (Chinese). Mthon- 
dga’-ba (view-agreeable) (Tibetan). 
88. Gomardane Sikhandi ca 89. Vaidise с Anjalipriyah / 


90. Chatrakare Vestitakas-- 91. Tripuryam Makaramdamah || 
XXV. 

XXV. Sikhandin lives at Gomardana and Aijalipriya at 
Vaidiga ; Vestitaka lives at Chatrákára and Makarandama at 
Tripuri. 

(88 For Gomardana, the correct reading may be Gonar- 
dana or Gonarda (see variants) which was a locality in Malwa. 
See Sircar, Stud. Geog. Anc. Med. Ind., 2nd ed., pp. 264ff. 

Readings. Gonardana (Indian). Kiu-kie-t'o-na (Gogardana) ; 
Niu-hi (cow-joy- Gonanda, Gonandana),  Niu-ts'uei (cow- 
oppress = Gomardana) (Chinese) Ba-lañ-joms (cow-crush— 
Gomardana) (Tibetan). | ' 

She-k'an-ti, She-kien-t’o, She-kien-che (Sikhanda) (Chinese). - 
"Gcug-phud-can (having а top-knot = Sikhandin) (Tibetan). 

(89) Vaidisa, mentioned also in Section 34, is modern 
Besnagar on the Betwa. 

Readings. Fei-ni-she ; Pi-ch'e-sho (Vidi§a); Fang-wei 
(cardinal points) (Chinese). Phyogs-mchams (cardinal points) 
(Tibetan. f ! 

An-sho-na-pi-li-ye (Añjanapriya); Ngai-ho-chang (love- 
join-palm) (Chinese). Thal-mo-dga’ (palms-happy) (Tibetan). 

(90) Chatrākāra cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. Chatragara (Indian). ^ Ch'o-to-lo-kia-lo ; Kai- 
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hing (umbrella-form) (Сһінеѕе). Gdugs-dra (umbrella-like) 
(Tibetan). 

Pa-she-ti-to-ko, Pi-sho-che-to-kia (Chinese) ^ Bkris-pa-po 
(surrounded) (Tibetan). | 

(91) Tripuri is modern Tewar near Jabalpur in Madhya. 
Pradesh. i í 

Readings. Ti-li-pu-lo (Tripura) ; San-t'seng (three storeys) 
(Chinese). Gron-khyer-drug (city-six—sic) (Tibetan). 

Mo-ko-lan-ťo-mo, Mo-kia-lan-t’an-mo; Tiao-mo-kien 
(vanquish-makara) (Chinese). Chu=srin-'dul (acquatic-monster- 
vanquish) (Tibetan). 


92. Ekakakse Visalakso 93. Andabha$ = ca Udumbare | 
04. Anabhogas = ca Kausambyam 95. Santimatyam Virocanah |] 
XXVI. 


XXVI. Višalaksa lives at Ekakaksa and Andabha at 
Udumbara ; Anabhoga resides at Kausambi and Virocana at 
Santimati. 

(92) Ekakaksa, also mentioned in Section 125, may be 
Ptolemy's Eragassa metropolis (VII. 1.50) located near Mathura. 

Readings. Erakaksa (Indian). Y1-ko-kie-ch’a ; Yi-yi (sole- 
side) (Chinese). Chan-chin-gcig (thicket-sole) (Tibetan). 

P’i-sho-lo (Vigala);  Kuang-mu  (large-eye = Vigalaksa): 
(Chinese). Mig-yans-pa (eye-vast) (Tibetan). 

(93) Udumbara may be the land of the Audumbara kings 
whose coins have been discovered in the Kangra region and the 
neighbouring areas of the Punjab, etc. 

Readings. Gudaka (Indiam. A-lan-p’o (Alamba) ; She- 
an-ch'a (eat-anda = Andabhaksa) ; An-nan-p’o (Andabha) 
(Chinese), Sgo-na-’i-’od (light of egg = Andabha) (Tibetan). 

Candanapura (Indiam). Cho-lou-t’an-p’o-lo (Caridumbara— 
віс); Wu-t'an.po-lo, You-t'an-po-lo (Chinese). U-dum-ba-ra. 
(Tibetan). 
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(94) Kaugambi is modern Kosam on the Yamuna, about 
thirty-five miles from Allahabad. See Section 120. 

Readings. Mo-ho-p’o-kia (Mahabhaga) (Indian), Wu-siang- 
fen (without reciprocal division— An-abhaga), Wu-k'ong-yong 
(without-employment-artificial) ^ (Chinese). ^ Lhun-gyis-grub 
(spontaneously realised—sic.) (Tibetan). 

Vaišalt (modern Basarh in the Muzaffarpur District, Bihar), 
Kau£ali (correctly, Kosala ; cf. verse above) (Indian). Kiu-so- 
li (Ko£ali, i. e. Kogala);  Kiao-shan-pi and  Kiao-shen-mi 
(Kausambi) (Chinese). Ko'u-$am-bi (Tibetan). 

(95) < intimati cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. She-ko-mo-ti (Sikamati) ; Tsi-tsing-yi (peaceful 
thought) (Chinese). Z'i-ldan (having peace) (Tibetan). 

P'ilou-cho-lo ‘sic), Pr-lu-cho-na, Wei-lu-cho-na (Chinese). 
Rnam-par-snarn-byed (specially shining) (Tibetan). 

96. Ahicchatre tu Ratikah 97. Kampilye Kapilas=tatha | 
98. Vakulaí—c-Ojjihánayam 99. Мапӣаууаћ Pürnakas— 
tatha || XXVII. 

XXVII. Ratika lives at Ahicchatra and Kapila at Kam- 
pilva ; Vakula resides at Ujjihana and Pirnaka at Mandavi, 

(96) Ahicchatra, capital of North Paficala, is modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareilly District, U. P. 

Readings. A-hi-ch’o-to-lo ; She-kai (serpent-umbrella) (Chi- 
nese). Sbrul-gyi-gdugs (serpent-umbrella) (Tibetan). 

Caritaka, ca Citraka (Indiam. Cho-lo-ti-ko (Caratika) ; 
Tso.yo (make-joy=Ratikara) (Chinese) Dga’-ba-po (happy) 
(Tibetan). 

(97) Kampilya, capital of South Pañcala, is modern Kampil 
in the Farrukhabad District, U. P. 

Readings. Kan-pi-li, Kien-pi-li, Kien-pi-lo-kia (Kampilaka) 
(Chinese). Gyo-ba-'jin (agitation hold = Kampila) (Tibetan). 

(98) Ujjihàna (Ram., П. 71.12) is Ujhani in the Budaun 
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District, U.P., according to Agrawala. The Ujjihanas are loca- 
' ted about Madhyadesa (Sircar, Cosm. Geog., p. 91). 

Readings. P'o-kiu-lo, Po-kiu-lo (Chinese). Bak-ku-la 
(Tibetan). See Section 8 above. 

C= Ajihayanyam (Indian). P'in-she-ho-no (sic) ; Wu-she-ho- 
na (Chinese). Gyen-du-’gro (go rising)( Tibetan). n 

(99) Mandavi is supposed to be Mandawar neat Bijnor, U.P. 

Readings. Mandali (Indian. Man-t’o-p’a (Mandava re- 
garded as a Yaksa who lived at P'in-she-ho-na along with 
Vakula and Purnaka), Man-ch’a-pi, Man-na-pi (Chinese). 5ћіп- 
po-thob-phyed (substance-obtain-half—sic) (Tibetan). Cf. 
Section 40. 

Fen-na-ko, Pu-liu-na, Pu-la-na (Purna, Purana) (Chinese). 
Gan-ba (f.i — Purnaka) (Tibetan). See Section 70. 

100. Naigamesat = ca Paricalyam 101. Prasabho Gaja-sahvaye | 
102. Varunayám Drdhadhanur= 103. Yaudheye ca Рига?јауаһ |f 
XXVIII. 

XXVIII Naigameéa (Naigamesa) resides at Paficali and 
Prasabha at Gaja-sahvaya ; Drdhadhanus lives at Varuna and 
Purafijaya in Yaudheya. 

(100) Райсай may have been a city in the Paficala country 
which had its capitals at Ahicchatra (Ramnagar in the Bareily 
District) and Kampilya (Kampil in the Farrukhabad District), 
both in U. P. | | 

Readings. Naigameya (Indian). Ni-kia-mi-so, Ni-kia-mi-sha, 
Ning-kia-mi-sha (Chinese). Gron-rdal-chol-ba (suburb-search — 
Naigamesa) (Tibetan). He was often regarded as Karttikeya. 

Pan-cho-li, Pan-cho-lo (Райсаја) (Chinese). Lna-mnas 
(? five-power) (Tibetan). | 

(101) Gaja-sahvaya is another name of Hastinapura or 
Hastinapura, also called Hasti-sahvaya, Naga-sahvaya, etc. 
The Kuru capital Hastinapura was situated on the Ganges in 
the present Meerut District, U. P. 
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Readings: Po-lo-so (sic), Po-la-sa-p'u ; Nan-ts’uei (difficult 
to crush—sic) (Chinese). 'Du-ba-mchog (press-excellent— sic) 
(Tibetan). 

Raja-sahvaya (mistake for Gaja-sahvaya), Gatasakaya (sic) 
(Indian). Kiao-sbo, Kie-sho (Саја) ; Ye-tu-so (sic) (Chinese). 
Glan-chen-brjod (elephant-name) (Tibetan). 

(102) Varuna cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. P’o-lou-na ; Po-na (sic) ; Shui-t’ien (god of water 
==Varuna) (Chinese). ^ Chu-Iha'i-yul (country of the god of 
water) (Tibetan). ú ' l 

T'o-li-'o-ho-t'o-nou ; Kien-che (solid...) Kien-kie (solid- 
chin==Drdhahanu) (Chinese). Gzu-bstan (bow-firm) (Tibetan) 

(103) Yaudheya may be the land of the Yaudheya 
republic probably covering parts of the East Punjab and 
the adjoining region of Rajasthan. Johiabar on the Satlaj is 
associated by some with their name while their inscription has 
been found in Bharatpur. 

Readings. Yodhiya, Yo=pyeva ca (Indian). Yao-t’o 
(yodha) ; Tou-chen ` (fight—sic) (Chinese). Gyul~gyed-ldan 
(fighter) (Tibetan). : А 

Pu-lan-sho-na (Purañjana), Pu-lan-she-ye (Chinese). Gron- 
khyer-rgyal (city-conqueror = Purafijaya) (Tibetan). . 

104-06. Kuruksetre ca Yaksendrau Tararka-Kutararkakau | 
Yaksi kyata ca tatr=aiva Maholükhalamekhala || 
XXIX. 

XXIX. The two Yaksa chiefs Tararka and Kutararkaka 
(Kutararka) live at Kuruksetra, and the celebrated — Yaksi 
Maholükhalamekhala also lives there. | | 

(104-06) Kuruksetra is the well-known holy place in the 
Ambala District of Haryana. 

Readings. Kou-lu-ki-to-lo, Ku-lu-ch’an-tan-lo, Kiu-lu-t’u 
(Kuru-earth) (Chinese). — Sgra-nan-zin==bad-sound(ku-ru)- 
field (Tibetan). | 
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Tarakka-Kutarakkaka, Tarkika-Kutararkika (Indian). Kiu- 
p'o-loko (Kuvaraka) Tan-lo-kia (Taraka), Kiu-tan-lo-kia 
(Kutaraka) (Chinese). The Tibetan translation suggests Tararke 
Kutar-Arkkakau, i.e., Kutara and Arkaka were the Yaksas at 
Tararka. 

The Chinese translations suggest that there were two Yaksis 
at the place, viz. Ta(great)-nu-lu-kia-lo and Mi-k'o-lo, i. e., 
probably Maholikhala and Mekhala or [Maha]mekhala. 

107. Vyatipatinah Siddhartha Ayati-vana-vàsinah | 
108. Siddhayatras— tatha Srughne 109. Sthiindyam Sthüna eva 
ca || XXX. 


XXX. The Siddharthas, called Vyatipatins, live in the Ayati 
forest ; 'Siddhayatra live in Srughna and Sthuna at Sthüuna. 

(107) The forest named Ауді, in which the Yaksas named 
Siddhartha alias Vyatipatin lived, is otherwise unknown. 

Readings. Pa-ti-ho-ni-nai (vyatihaninah), P'i-ti po-ti (vyati- 
patin), We-ti-po-ti (Chinese). Gnod-par-byed (make suffer) 
(Tibetan). The name Vyatipatin is difficult to explain. 

Si-ta (sic) ; Ch'eng-tsiu-chong-she (accomplish all things), 
Yi-ch'eng-tsiu (object-accomplish) (Chinese). Don-grub (mean- 
ing-realised) (Tibetan), The Chinese translations speak of ‘in 
the kingdom of A-ye-ti-po-ye’, ‘at Aye-ti! and ‘in the forest of 
A-ye-ti. The Tibetan translation has 'Byun-bar-byed-nags 
(to forest of taking out—sic). Cf. Section 125. 

(108) Srughna has been mentioned with 5 in Section 38. 

. Readings. Siddhapatra (Indian). ^ Si-t'o-ye-to-lo, Si-t’o-ye- 
tando;  Wang-ch'eng-tsiu — (go-accomplished = Siddhayatra) 
(Chinese). 'Gro-ba-drug(grub)-pa  (going-realised) (Tibetan). 

So-Iu-k'o-na, Su-lu-kin-na (Chinese)  'Gro-'joms (go-kill) 
(Tibetan). 

(109) Sthuna is mentioned above, Section 2. 

Readings. Sphala (Indian) So-t’ou-na, Su-t’u-na ; Su-t'u- 
ło (Sthula) (Chinese). Ka-ba (pillar) (Tibetan). 
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110-11. Yaksau Simhabalau yau tu Sirhha-Vyaghra-balabalau | 
112-13. Kofivarse Mahasenas—tatha Рағариғатјауаћ || ХХХІ. 

XXXI. Thetwo Yaksas called Simhabalabala and Vyaghra- 
balabala live at Simhabali, and at Kotivarsa live Mahàsena 
and Рагаригайјауа. 

(110-11) The Chinese translations suggest that two Yaksas 
named Simhabala and Vyaghrabala, having the strength of a 
lion (simha-bala), lived at Kotivarsa ; but the Tibetan transla- 
tion regards Simhabala as the place of the two Yaksas. 

Readings. Seng-kia-po-lo | Yaksa) ; She-tseu-li (force of 
lion—Simhabala) and Ни-]і (force of tiger = Vyaghrabala) 
having the strength of lion and living at Kotivarsa (Chinese), 
Sen-ge-stag-stobs-med-byed (lion-tiger-without-force- make) 
dwelling at Sen-ge’i-stobs (force of lion = Simhabala) (Tibetan). 

(112-13)  Kotivarsa is the modern Bangarh in the Dinajpur 
District of Bangladesh, sometimes identified with Ptolemy's 
Korygaza. 

Readings. ^ Kiu-ti-po-li-sha (place), Kiu-che-p’o-li-sha 
(Yaksa), Kiu-che-nien (kofi-year—Yaksa) (Chinese). Вуе-Ба- 
'dab (myriad-leaf = Kotiparna - place) (Tibetan). 

Mo-ho-sien-na, Mo-ho-si-na ; Ta-tsiang (great comman- 
der) (Chinese), Sde-po-che (great leader of army) (Tibetan). 

A-mo-lo-pu-lan-sho-ye (Amarapuratijaya—locality), Pu- 
lan-she-ye (place);  T'o-sheng-kuan  (other-conquer-palace = 
Parapurafijaya) (Chinese). Gaz'n-gyi-gran-las-rgyal (conqueror 
of others’ city—Yaksa) (Tibetan). 

114. Puspadantas = ca Campayam 115. Magadhat —ca Girivraje | 
116. Goyoge Parvato Yaksah 117. Susenas — c—aiva 
Nagare || XXXII. 

XXXII. Puspadanta lives at Campa, Magadha at Girivraja, 
the Yaksa Parvata at Goyoga and Susena at Nagara. 

(114) Campa, capital of the Anga-janapada, stood in the 


‘suburbs of the modern city of Bhagalpur in Bihar. See above, 
Section 18. 








r 
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Readings. Fu-po-t'an-to ; Hua-ch'e (flower-tooth) (Chinese). 
Me-tog-so (flower-tooth) (Tibetan). 

Chan-po (Chinese). Cam-pa (Tibetan). 

(115) Girivraja, the old capital of Magadha, was situated 
about the site of modern Вајріг in the Patna District of Bihar. 
Rajagrha and some peaks of the surrounding hills are sepa- 
rately mentioned. Cf. Sections 5, 6, 8, 182, etc. 

Readings. Mo-kia-to, Mo-k’ie-t’o Mo-kie-t'o (Chinese). 
Mfiam-dga'-ba (equal-happy— sic) (Tibetan). 

Wu-shan (five mountains [around Rajagrha-Girivraja] ) ; 
Shan-hing (mountain-march = Girivraja) (Chinese). Ri-mfias= 
(mountain = Giri) (Tibetan). 

(116) Goyoga cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. Kiu-yu-k'iu (Yaksa), Kiu-yu-kia (place) (Chinese). 
Ba-lan-sbyor (Bull’s yoke = Goyuga—place) (Tibetan). 

Kiu-p'o-tu (Kuvata) Po-po-tu (Chinese). Ri (mountain = 
Parvata) (Tibetan). 

(117) Марага is difficult to identify. It is probably one of 
the many places called Nagara. Cf. Sircar, Some Proplems of 
Kusana and Rajput History, pp. 81-82. 


Readings. Siu-t’u-na (Sudhana), Su-she-nu, Su-shai na 
(Chinese), Sde-bzan (army-fine) (Tibetan). 

Na-kia-lo, Na-kie-lo, Na-ye-lo, Na-kie (Chinese). Gron- 
khyer (city— Nagara) (Tibetan). _ 

118. Virabahus=ca Sdkete 119. Kakandyam ca Sukha- 


vahah | 
120. Kautambyam c=apy=Anayaso 121. Bhadrikayam 
ca Bhadrikah || XXXII. 


XXXIII. Virabahu lives at Saketa, Sukhavaha at Kakandi, 
Anayasa at Kaugambi and Bhadrika at Bhadrika. 

(118) Saketa, already mentioned in Section 14 above, was 
а city abbutting on Ayodhya in the Faizabad District, U. P. 
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Readings. P’i-lo-p’o-ho, P’i-lo-p’o-hu; Yong-pi (brave- 
arms=Virabahu ) (Chinese).  Lags-pa-dpa ( arms-brave ) 
(Tibetan). For Saketa, see Section 14 ; cf. Section 123. 

(119) Kàkandi is modern Kakan under the Sikandra 
Police Station in the Jamui Sub-Division of the Monghyr 
District, Bihar. See Sircar, Stud. Geog., 2nd ed., pp. 308-09. 

Readings. Kakati (Indian). Ko-ti (sic), Ko-kie-ti, Ko-k'ien- 
ti (Chinese). Kha(Khva)-la-byin (to-crow-give) (Tibetan). 

Siu-k’o-p’o-ho ; Neng-yin-ya (can produce joy) (Chinese). 
Bde-byed (happiness-make) (Tibetan). 

(120) Kaugambi in the Allahabad District of U. P., is 
already mentioned in Section 94 above (cf. Tibetan spelling). 

Readings. Kao-shan-p’i, Кіао-вһеп-рі Kiao-shen mi 
(Chinese). Kau-$am-ba, Kau-$am-bhi (Tibetan). 

A-na-ye-so ; Wu-lao-kiuen ( without fatigue ) ( Chinese ). 
Chags-med (without passion—sic) (Tibetan). 

(121) Lévi thinks that Bhadrika may be the same as 
Bhadrapura (Section 3 above) which he locates near Pafali- 
putra. Agrawala points to Bhadri in the Partabgarh District, 
DE. 


Readings. Po-t’o-li-ko ; Hien-shen (wise-good) (Chinese). 
Bzan-po-can (having happiness ) ( Tibetan). Bhadrika and 
Bhadrika are the same in translation and transliteration. 

122. Yaksah Palaliputre ca namna Bhütamukhas = tathà | 

123. АюКа#=с=айа Kancisu 124. Ambasthesu Katarh- 

— kalah || XXXIV. 

XXXIV. The Yaksa named Bhütamukha lives at Patali- 
putra, Ašoka at Кайсї and Katankata in the Ambastha 
country. 

(122) Pataliputra is already mentioned above, Section 1. 

Readings. Po-to-li-fu-to-lo, Po-ch’a-li (Patali) (Chinese). 
Skya-snar-can-gyi-bu (the son of someone who has skya-snar 
or Patali flower) (Tibetan). 
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Pu-to-mu-k'o, P'u-to-mien (Bhita-face) (Chinese). 'Byun- 
po'i-gdon (face of beings) (Tibetan). 

(123) Kafici is the old capital of the Pallavas in the Ching- 
 leput District of Tamilnadu. The name of the Yaksa із 
interesting because Agoka. or Ašokavarman (possibly the 
Maurya king Agoka, с. 269-232 B.C.), is mentioned in the list 
of the mythical ancestors of the Pallava kings, See Sircar, 
Maski Inscription of Asoka, p. 8. 

Readings. A-shu-k’o ; Wu-yu (without sorrow) (Chinese). 
Mya-nan-med (without torment—sic) (Tibetan). 

Кайс, Saketa ( Indian). Yi-ko-choe ( Ekaca ), Kia-shi 
(Kagi), Kia-che (Kaca) (Chinese) "'Chin-ba (glass— Каса) 
(Tibetan). 

(134) The Ambasthas (Greek Abastanoi, etc.) lived in 
the Punjab in Alexander’s age, but had many settlements in 
later times in various parts of India, Ptolemy’s Geography 
placing them near Mt. Bettigo or the Malaya range. See Sircar, 
Stud. Soc. Adm., Vol. I, pp. 106 f., 318. 

Readings. An p’o-ch’a, An-p'o-sho-ch'a (Chinese). Ma-la- 
gnas (in-mother-live) (Tibetan). 2 

Ko-tan-ko-to, Kie-ting-kie-ch’a (sic), Kie-cheng-kie-ch'a 
(Chinese). Sa-than (who makes all efforts—sic) (Tibetan). 

125. Ekakakse са Siddhartho 126. Mandakas — c— Ајйаћ- 

jaye | 

127. Agrodake  Mujfjakeíah 128. Saindhave Manika- 

| ` nanah |} XXXV. 

XXXV. Siddhartha lives at Ekakaksa, Mandaka at 
Ajitañjaya, Mufijakega at Agrodaka and Manikanana in 
Saindhava. | 

(125) Ekakaksa, is also mentioned in Section 92 above, 
which please see. For the name Siddhartha also, see above, 
_ Section 107. 
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Readings. Bharukaccha, Erakaksa (Indian). Yi-kia-kie-ch’e 
(Ekakaccha), T’ien-yi (Devakaksa), A-lo-ko (Alaka) (Chinese). 
Chan-chin-ge ig (thicket-unique) (Tibetan). 

Si-ta (sic), Ch’eng-tsiu-yi (object-accomplished) (Chinese). 
Don-grub (meaning realised) (Tibetan). 

(126) Ajitafijaya, already mentioned in' Section 45 above, 
cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

- Readings. Mardana (Indian). Méi-li-t?ou-ko (Mrduka) , 
Huan-li (happy = Nandana ;, Man-na-kia (Mandaka) (Chinese). 
Dman-po-pa (weak) (Tibetan). 

She-tan-sho-ye (Jitafijaya), Nan-sheng (difficult to conquer 


—sic) (Chinese). Ma-rgyal-rgyal (conquer the unconquered) 
(Tibetan). 

(127) For Agrodaka, see Section 29 above. 

Readings. Agodaka (Indian). A-kia-lou-t?o-ko ; Sheng- 
shuei (superior water) (Chinese). Chu-mchog (excellent water) 
(Tibetan). 

Wen-sho-che-sho, Mang-fa (shaving of hair), Kiai-fa (loosen- 
ed hair2Muktakeáa) (Chinese)  Mun-ja'i-skra (hair of munja) ' 
(Tibetan). 

(128) Saindhava is the same as Sindhu which lay in the 
lower valley of the Indus to the west of the river. 

Readings. Sien-p'o( = dha)-p'o, Sien-t'o-p'o (Chinese). Sen- 
da-pa (Tibetan). / 

Mo-ni-ko-mo-na (Manikamana) ; Pao-lin (precious-stone- 
forest) (Chinese). Nor-bu'i-nags (forest of precious stones) 
(Tibetan). | - 

129. Vikajamkalas = са ye Yaksa vasante Kapilavastuni | 


130. Gandharako Vaikrtiko 131. Dvaraka-nilayo Dhruvah [| 
XXXVI. 


XXXVI. The Yaksas called Vikatankata live at Kapila- 
va(va)stu ; Vaikrtika is an inhabitant of Gandhara and Dhruva 
has his abode at Dvaraka. Read Vikafankaja ye. 

(129) Kapilavastu, which is a mistake for Kapilavastu, is 
already mentioned in Sections 9-10 above. 
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Readings. P'i-ko-to-ko-to (Yaksa), Ch’ang-kin-hu (always- 
keep-guard) (Chinese). Mi-bzan-’gro-ldan-dag (the not-beauti-. 
ful and the walker—these two) (Tibetan). 

Ko-pi-lo (who with P'i-ko-to-ko-to lives in Po-so-tou= 
Vastu), Kie-pi-lo (the place where the Yaksa is Ch’ang-kin- 
hu), Kia-pi-lo-wei (Chinese). Mi-bzan and °’Gro-ldan both 
living at Ser-skya-yi-gnas (place of the brown) (Tibetan). 

(130) Gandhara, comprising the Peshawar District, js. 
already known from Section 55 above. 

Readings. K’ien-t’o-lo-ko (Yaksa), Kien-t’o-lo and K'ien- 
t'o-lo (kingdom) (Chinese). Ba-laii-jià ( cow-hold = Gamdhara 
—Yaksa) (Tibetan). | 

Naikrtika (Indian). P'i-ki-li-tiko ; To-hing-siang (many- 
form—sic.), K'ien-lin (avaricious—sic) (Chinese). Gz'an-brüas 
(hate-other—sic) (Tibetan). 

(131) Dvaraka is already mentioned in Section 19 above. 


Readings. 'T'o-lo-ko (Yaksa), T’u-ho-lo (Dvàra.— residence 
of Yaksa) Ni-lo-ye (Nilaya—Yaksa), Ni-lo-ye-kien . (nilaya- 
shoulder) (Chinese). Fu-lou-p'o ums T’u-lu-p’o (Chinese). 
Rtag-pa (fixed) (Tibetan). 

132. Yakso Madhyamakiyas = ca Saubhadreyo Mahdyasak | 


133. Vairajako Sarapure 134. Jambhako Marubhumisu [| 
i j 

XXXVII. The celebrated Yaksa Saubhadreya belongs to 
Madhyamaka, Vairataka lives at Sárapura and Jambhaka in 
the desert country or Maru. | | 

(132) Madhyamaka is apparently the same as Madhyamā ` 
or Madhyamika, modern Nagari (the latter part of Madhya- 
mika-nagari) near Chitorgarh in Rajasthan. 

V. 1. Madhyamako yas = ca (Indian). Mo-ch'a-mo (Mada- 
ma) and Ki-ye-sao (Kiyasa—two Yaksas); Ch’ u-chong 
(place-middle) (Chinese). Dan-dbu-ma-pa-yi-gnod-sbyin-dag, 


\ 
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i.e., two Yaksas, viz. [Dhruva] and the Yaksa of the middle 
(Madhyamaka) (Tibetan). , | | 

Saubhadre yo (Indian). Po-t’o-lo-che (Bhadraci—Yaksa), 
Hien-shen (wise-well=Saubhadra—place) (Chinese). Bzan- 
mjes (beautiful-well -Subhadra—place) (Tibetan). 

Mahayana (Indian). Mo-ho-ye-sho (Yaksa) Ta-ming- 
che'ng (great-glory -- Mahayasah—Yaksa), Ming-cheng (glory— 
in apposition with Hien-shen—Saubhadra; cf.: above) 
( Chinese ). Grags-pa-chen-po ( glory-great = Mahayagah— 
Yaksa living at Bzaù-mjes= Subhadra ; cf. above) (Tibetan). 

(133) Sarapura is not known from any other source. 

Readings. Vaidüryaka (Indian). Pi-t’ou-lo-pu-lo (Vidura- 
pura, regarded as the residence of the Yaksas mentioned in 
the previous line), Pi-tu-li-ye (Vaidurya—place of Mahayagah 
and Pi-la-ch'a—(Virata— Yakga), Fei-liu-ti (Vaidurya —Y aksa) 
(Chinese). Dgras-dogs-pa (by-enemy-feared—sic) (Tibetan. 

Sarapura, Dvarakapura (Indian). So-lo-ch'eng (Sara-city) ; 
Kien-she-ch'eng (strong city = Sarapura) (Chinese). Gron-khyer- 
sfiin-bo (city-essence—Sarapura) (Tibetan). | 

(134) Marubhumi may be Maru or the Marwar region of 
Rajasthan. 


Readings. | Yen(Shen)p'o-ko, : Jan-po-kia, Chan-po-kia ` 
(Campaka ) ( Chinese) Rmonsbyed-pa ( obscurity-make 
—8ic) (Tibetan). | 

Mo-lou-pa-mi; Mo-lu-ti (Maru-land) ; Sha-tsi-ti (full of 
sandy land) (Chinese). Mya-han-sa (desert land) (Tibetan). 

135. Yak;o Vtndakaie khyatas—tathàá Vikata йу=арі | 

133-38. Vaimaniko Devasarma Daradesu ca Mandarah || 

XXXVII. 

XXXVIIL The celebrated Yaksa named Vikata lives 


likewise at Vrndakata ; and Vaimanika, Devasarman and 
Mandara live in the Darada country. 
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(135) Vrndakata cannot be identified. 

Readings. P'in-t'o-ko-to, P’in-lin-1’o-kie-ch’a 
to (house-many—Yaksa) (Chinese). Khyus-'gro 
place) (Tibetan). 

P'i-ko-to, P’i-k’ie-ch’a ; Wu-na-cho-kia (Опа 
two Yaksas P'in-t'o-ko-to and P'i-ko-to lived) (С 
runs-pa (cannot be entertained) (Tibetan). 

(136-38) The Darada country lies in the 
Kishenganga in Kashmir. 

Readings. Pi-mo-ni-kio (place of Devagarma: 
Pi-mo-ni-kia) (Yaksa), P'i-mo-ni-kia (Chinese). 
(devoid of pride) (Tibetan). 

T'i-p'o-shan-mo, T"i-p'o-sho-mo (Chinese). 1 
ba (god-affection) (Tibetan). 

Yu-T'o-lo-to (U-Darada), Ta-la-t'o, Nai-lo-na 
Jigs-byin (terror-give) (Tibetan). 

Man-t’o-lo (Chinese).  Yid-jigspa (ш 
—sic) (Tibetan). 

139. Prabhamkaras = са Kasmire 140. Cand 


141. Pajicika iti namna tu vasate Kdsmira-s 
Pajtca-putra-sata yasya | maha-sainya 


XXXIX. Prabhankara lives in Kaémira, Can 
pura and one bearing the name Paficika, whose 
sons possess big armies and great might, lives at 
of Kagmira. The second foot is metrically defect 

(139) The Kagmira (Kasmira, etc.) country 
Vitasta valley is still known by its ancient name. 

Readings. Po-lo-p'ang-ko-lo (cf. Section 59, et 
(make-light) (Chinese). ‘Od-byed (light-make) (i 

Kie-pin, Kie-sho-mi-lo (Chinese). Kha.c'i-yul 

(140) Jatapura is difficult to identify. 


k 
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Readings. Campaka (Indian). Chan-po-ko, Chan-po-kia 
(Chinese). Gtum-po (furious) (Tibetan). 

Sho-to-siu-lo ( Jafasura ) ; Kie-ch'a-cheng ( Kaja-city— 
Katapura) (Chinese). Ral-pa-can-gron (having-treasures-city) 
(Tibetan). 

(141) The ‘junctions of Kašmira' probably means the 
passes Jeading to the land of Kashmir. 

Readings. Namnena for namna tu (Indian). 

Pan-che-ko, Pan-che-kia (Chinese) Lnas-rcen (with five- 
play) (Tibetan). 

Siddhu-samdhi (Indian). Kie-pin-tsi and Kie-sho-mi-lo-tsi 
(Kasmtra-joint) (Chinese). Kha-c’e’i-yul-gyi-sa-mce‘hams (con- 
fines of Kashmir) (Tibetan). 

142-43. Jyestha-putrah Pancikasya vasate Cina-bhümisu | 

Skandhaksa iti namnena(sic) sa bhrata Kausike 
vaset || XL. 

XL. That eldest son of Paücika, whose name is Skan- 
dhaksa, lives in the Cina country. [His] brother lives at 
Kauśıka. / 


Sa-bhrata is not grammatically correct in the sense of 
‘together with his brother’. A variant reading of the stanza 
runs as follows : Skandhaksa йі namna tu maha-viryo maha- 
balah/vijiiato=’sau Vasutratah sa-bhrata(sic) Kausike vaset || 


"Vasutráta, who possesses great vigour and great strength 
and is known under the name Skandhaksa, lives at Kauégika 
together with his brother." Lévi points out that Vasutrata 
and Sutrata have come from dittography of sa-bhrata. 

(142-43) Cina-bhumi is the country of China. Кап& Ка is 
identified by Lévi with Kusika (Kucika) of the Brhatsamhita, 
i.e. Kucha in Central Asia. 

Readings. Che-na —the land of Chong-hia, i.e. China ; Che-na- 
ti (Стла-Іапа), Ta-T'ang-ti (land of the great T'ang, i.e. China) 
20 Р 
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(Chinese). Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga) (Corean). Rgya-yul-gyi-sa 
(land of China) (Tibetan). К 

Ѕо-кап-Ри (Skandha) Wu-pie-t'ou-sing-kao-she (without- 
separation-head— sic) (Chinese).  Phrag-pa'i-mig (eye of the 
shoulder) (Tibetan). 

Siu-to-lo-ti (land of Sutra(ta] —home of Skandha ; cf. Vasu- 
trata) ; sometimes a portion including Kausika is omitted, 
while elsewhere it is said, ‘and all other brothers live at Kau- 
gika) ; Kiao-she-kia (Chinese). Mjod-ldan having treasure or 
Коза) (Tibetan). | 
144. Ustrapadah Kulindesu 145. Mandalo Mandalasane А 
146. Lankesvaras’=ca Kapityah 147. Marici Ramakaksayam 

I| XLI. 

XLI. Ustrapada lives in the Kulinda country, Mandala at 

Mandalasana, Lankeévara al Kapiéi and Marici at Ramakaksa. 


(144) Kulinda is the reading suggested by Lévi from a 
possible Kudinda (Kiu-c’hen-t’o) in one source, though the 
reading suggested by the other texts is Kalitga.. The Kulindas 
probably lived in the Punjab region. | 

Readings. Yu-to po-t’o ; Lo-to-tsu- (camel-foot), Ya-tsu 
(tooth-foot = Damstrapada) (Chinese). Mcha-ba-rkan (tooth- 
foot = Darnstrapada) (Tibetan). 

. Kiu-ch'en-t'o (Kudinda), Kie-ling-kia (Kalinga) (Chinese). 
Ka-lin-ga (Tibetan) For Kalinga, see Sections 37, 80. 

(145) Mandalasana is not known from other sources. 

Readings. Man-t'o-lo (Mandara ; cf. Sections 36-38 above), 
Man-ch’a-lo (Chinese). Dkyil-khor (circle) (Tibetan). 

Man-t'o-lo-so-na (Mandarasana), Man-ch'a-lo-ch'u (place- 
of Mandala) (Chinese). Dkyil-khor-stan (circle-seat) (Tibetan). 

(146) Kapi£i, also mentioned in Section 166, was the capital 
of the Kapiga country in Kafiristan (Afghanistan). It may be 
the modern Bamiyan. 
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Readings. Lang-che-so-lo ; Kien-tseu-tsai (solid-king), Leng- 
kia-tseu-tsai (Lanka-king) (Chinese). Lan-ka’i-bdag (king of 
Lanka) (Tibetan). 

Kia-p'i-she, Kia-pi-she (Chinese), Ka-bu-$a (Tibetan), 

(147) Ramakaksa is not known from other sources. 

Readings. Mo-li-che ; Kuang-ming (light-shining) (Chinese). 
^Od-can (having-brightness) (Tibetan). 

Mari Cinakaksayam (Indian) Lo-mo-k’i-lo (Ramakhila), 
Lo-mo-kio-ts'o, O-lo-mo-lin (forest of Rama) (Chinese). Dga- 
ba'i-chan-chin (side of the pleasing one) (Tibetan). 

. 148. Dharmapalat — ca Khasesu 149. Bahlyam c=aiva 
Mahabhujah |. 
150. Jinar;abho raja-putrah Sriman Vaisravan-atmajah | 
Yaksa-koji-parivrtas = Tukharesu nivasikah || LII. 

LII. Dharmapala lives in the Khaša country and Mahabhuja 
at Vahli ;. Jinarsabha (or Jinaprabha), the beautiful prince who 
was the son of Vaigravana, lives in the Tukhara country, being 
surrounded by a crore of Yaksas. 

(148) The Khaga or Khasa people, who lived in the Hima- 
layas, are supposed to be the same as the Khakkas of Kashmir. 
The Chinese sometimes confused it with Kashgar in Central 
Asia. 

Readings. Та-то-ро-1о ; Ta-mo-po-mo (Dharmopama), 
Shou-fa (guard-law = Dharmapala) (Chinese). Chos-skyon (law- 
protector) (Tibetan). 

Kia-sho ; Shu-le (Kashgar) (Chinese.  Nam-mkha'-srun 
(sky-guard—sic) (Tibetan). 

(149) Vahl: is Vahlika or Bahlika, і. е. the modern Balkh 
region of Northern Afghanistan. 

Readings. Vali (Indian). P'o-ho-li, P’o-k’o-16, Po-k’ia-lo 
(Chinese). Nan-pa (bad—sic) (Tibetan). 
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Mo-ho-pu-sho ; Ta-kien (great shoulder—Mahaskandha) 
(Chinese). Lag-pa-chen-po (great-arm) (Tibetan). 

(150) The Yaksa of the Tukhara country is called ‘a prince’ 
because his father Vaigravana (Kubera) has the name or title 
Maharaja. Tukhara is Tokharistan in the Oxus valley. 

Readings. Jinaprabha (Indian). Sho-no-li-so-p’o, Cheng (Jina)- 
hie-li-cha-p'o ; Wei-kuang (majesty-light = Jinaprabha) 
(Chinese), Rgyal-ba-khyu-mchog (conquer-bull) (Tibetan), 

Yu-ki (having luck— S$rimat) (Chinese), _ 

P'isha-men (Vaisravana)-wang-tseu (king-son—raja-putra) 
( Chinese ).  Rnam-thos-bu-yi-bu (son of the son of distinct- 
hear = Vaisravana) (Tibetan). See Section 184. 

Sankhara (Indian). K’o-lo (Khara), Tu-ho-lo (Chinese). 
Tho-gar (Tibetan). 

151-52. Satagiri-Haimavatau vasatah Sindhu-sagare | 
153. Tritfülapánis- Tripure 154. Kalingesu Pramardanah, || XLIII. 


XLII. Sātagiri and Haimavata live at Sindhu-sagara ; 
Trišulapani stays at Tripura and Pramardana in Kalinga. 

Hi-mo-p'o-to ; Siue-shan (snow-mountain) (Chinese). Gans- 
can (snowy) (Tibetan). 

Sin-t'ou-so-kia-lo ; Sin-tu-ho-cho (Sindhu by side) Sin-tu .. 
(Chinese). Sin-du-yi-rgya-mcho (ocean of Sindhu) (Tibetan). 

(151-52) Sindhusāgara is the conflaence of the river 
Sindhu (Indus) and the sea (Arabian Sea). It was as holy as 
similar other sañgamas like Ganga-sagara, Mahi-sagara, etc. 

Readings. So-to-k'i-li ; Sa-to-shan (Sata-mountain) (Chinese). 
*Khor-bcas-ri (circle with mountain — sic) (Tibetan). 

(153) Tripura reminds us of Tripuri already mentioned 
in Section 91 above. East Indian Tripura is not an old name. 

Readings. Ti-li-shou-lo-po-ni, Che-san-ku (hold three thighs 
—sic) Che-san-ki (hold three lances) (Chinese). Rca(Rce)- 
gsum-lag (point-three-hand) (Tibetan). 
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Ti-li-fu-na (sic), San-ts'eng (three-storeys; cf. Section 91 
above (Chinese). Groh-khyer-gsum (city-three) (Tibetan). 

(154) Kalinga is already mentioned in Sections 37 and 80 
(cf. also variant in Section 144). | 

Readings. Ko-lin-kia, Kie-ling-kia (cf. Section 37 above) 
(Chinese). Ka-lin-ka (Tibetan). 

P’o-lo-mo-t’o-na ; Neng-ts'uei (Chinese). Rab-’joms-pa 
(Tibetan). Cf. Section 55. 

155. Pafücalagando Dramide 156. Sihhalesu Dhanesvarah | 

157. Sukamukhai =c=  јаууат 158.  Patüle Kinkaro 

vaset || XLIV. 

XLIV. Paficalaganda lives in Dramida (Dravida), Dhaneé- 
vara in the Sirhhala country, Sukamukha in Atavi and Kin- 
Кага in Patala. Read Atavyam Sukamukhas — ca. 

(155) Dramida or Dravida is the same as Tamil , cf. 
Tamilaka, Greek Damirika, Lymirike. It comprised some 
. of the southernmost districts of India. 

Readings. Pan-cho-lo-chan-t’o (Paficdlacandra, Paficala- 
canda), Pan-cho-lo-kien-oh’a, Pan-cho-lo-yen-na (Chinese). 
Chigs-Ina-ser-po (joint-five-white—sic) (Tibetan). 

T’o-lo-mei-to, Ta-mi-lo, Ta-mi-na (Chinese) ‘Gro-ldin 
(go-float—sic) (Tibetan). 

(155) Simhala, also called Tamraparni (cf. Section 21 
above) and Lanka (cf. Section 65 above), is modern Ceylon. 

Readings. Sseu-ho-la ; She-tseu (lion) (Chinese). Seh-ga-la 
(Tibetan). 


T’o-li-she-lo (Dhare$vara), Ts’ai-wu-tseu-tsai (master of 
precious things ), Ts’ai-tseu-tsai (Chinese). Nor-gyi-bdag 
(master of treasures) (Tibetan). 

(157) Atavi is already mentioned in Section 23 above. The 
section is short by one syllable. 

Readings. Ying-wa-mien ( parrot-face), ^ Ying-wu-kou 
(parrot-mouth), Shu-ko-lo-mu-k’o (Sükaramukha), Po-mien 
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(white mouth — Suklamukha) (Chinese). Ne-co'i-bz'in (face of 
a parrot) (Tibetan). | 

Lin ( forest); K'uang-ye ( jungle ; cf. above, Section 23) 
(Chinese). ‘Brog (jungle) (Tibetan). 

(158) Patala is either the mythical netherworld or Greek 
Patalene in the Indus Delta, the headquarters of which were 
at Patala. Vaset has been used in the sense of vasati. 


Readings. Po-lo (sic), Ti-hia (under earth) (Chinese). 
*Og (below) (Tibetan). : 

King-ko-lo ; Ho-so-tso (what to do ?-—sic), King-kie-so 
( Kimkasa ) ( Chinese ). '"Gro-am-ci (to ‘go where ?—sic ) 
(Tibetan. 

159. Prabhasvarah Pundarike 160. Sarmilas —ca = Maha- 

pure | 

161. Prabhanjanaí — ca Darade 162.  Pingalo —'mbulime 

| | vaset || XLV. 

XLV.  Prabhasvara lives at Pundarika, Sarmila at Maha- 
pura, Prabhafijana in Darada and Pingala at Ambulima. 

(159) Pundarika is difficult to identify. 

Readings. Po-lo-p’o-so-lo; Tsuei-kuang-ming ( extreme. 
brightness), Yu-kuang-ming (having brightness) (Chinese). «Od- 
gsal (splendid) (Tibetan). 

T’o-li (sic), Fen-t’o-li, Fen-t'o-li-hua (flower of Pugdari[ka], . 
Po-lien-hua (flower of white lotus) (Chinese). Pad-ma-dkar 
(white padmu) (Tibetan). 

(160) Mahapura cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Readings. Sarmala, Sanirmala (or sa nirmala), Sa-mei-lo, 
Sho-mi-lo (Chinese). Brce-ba-can (affectionate) (Tibetan). 

Jatapura (Indian), Cho-mo-lo (Camara), Ta-ch'eng (great 
city) (Chinese). Gron-khyer-che (great city) (Tibetan). 

(161) Darada has already been mentioned above, Sections 
136-38. | 

Readings. Po-lo-peng-ko-lo  (Prabhankara), Tso-kuang- 
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ming (make-brightness—Prabhankara), Neng-p’o-t’o (can 
destroy others=Prabhafijana) (Chinese). Rab-‘Jigs-pa (very 
frightful Prabhayankara) (Tibetan). | 

Ta-lo-t'o, Yu-lo-sho (Uraga), Nai-lo-ni (sic) (Chinese). 'Jigs- 
pa-sbyin (fear-give = Darada) (Tibetan). 

(162) Ambulima has been identified by Lévi with Greek 
Embolima, which was Alexander's base in his operations against 
Aornos, and with modern Amb, about sixty miles above 
Attock. Vaset has been used for vasati. 

Readings. Ping-k’1a-lo (Chinese). Dmar-ser (brown = Pin- 
gala) (Tibetan) See Sections 170, 177. 

A-mo li-mo, An-po-li, An-mo-li (Chinese). Chu-dan-ldan 
(water-having - sie) Tibetan). 

163. Babbado Babbadadhane 164. Matalis=c = айа 

Kamade | 


165. Putrivate Suprabuddhah 166. Карќуат | Nalaku- 
varah || XLYI. 
XLVI. Babbáda lives at Babbadadhana, Matali at Kamada, 
Suprabuddha at Putrivata and Nalakuvara at Kapisi. 
‘(163) Vavvadadhàna is unknown from any other source. 
Readings. Vaccada (Indian) Po-po-ch’a, Po-lo sho (Bhal- 
vaja ), Mo-mo-na (sic) (Chinese). Ba-ba-ta (Tibetan). 
Po-po-ch'a, P’o-lu-to (Valudva) lin (forest= vana), Mo-mo- 
na-ts'ang (Mo-mo-na-receptacle) (Chinese). Ba-ba-ta-bskyed 
(production of Ba Ра-ѓа) (Tibetan). - 
(164) Kamada is not known from any other source. 
Readings. Mo-to-li, Mo-tan-li (Chinese). Ma dan-tdan 
having-mother - sic) (Tibetan). 
Ko-po-t?o (Kapada), Kia-mo-ti, Sho-yu ( give-desire ) 
(Chinese). ‘Dod-pa-sbyin (desire-give) (Tibetan). 
(165) Putrivata is otherwise unknown. 
Readings. Putrivata, Putrivadha (/ndian), Fu-ti-li-po-che, 
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Pu-ti-fa-ti, Pu-ti-fo-ch’a (Chinese). Bu-mo-'jug CM instal- 
lation = Putripada) (Tibetan). 

Shu(sic)-po-lo-fo-to, Shen-kien (well-see), Miao-kio(well- 
awakened), Ki-kio (totally-awakened). Rab-sans (very pure) 
(Tibetan). 

(166) Kapisi is mentioned in Section 146 above. 

Readings. Ko-p’i-she, Kia-pi-she (cf. Section 146 above) 
(Chinese). Ka-bu-ga (Tibetan). 

Na-lo-kiu-po-lo, Nai-lo-kiu-po-lo, Na-ch’a-kiu-wa-lo (Nata- 
Kuvara) (Chinese). Nal-ku-bar (Tibetan). 

167 Parasarah Paratesu 168. Sakasthane ca Sankarah | 

169, Vemacitras--ca Pahlave 170. idu ca sha Il 


XLVI. Pārāśara lives in the Pārata CONTES: Sankara in 
Sakasthane, Vemacitra in Pahlava and Pingala in the Ketaka 
country. 

(167) Lassen suggested the identification of-the Parada, 
apparently the same as the Parata people of our text, with 
Ptolemy’s Paradene situated in Gedrosia (VI. 21. 4). See Ind. 
Alt., Vol. I, p. 1028, note. They may have been Parthians 
settled on the border of India and also within India itself. 

Readings. Po-lo-sho-lo (Chinese). ^ Pha-rol-mtha'-med 
(other-end-is-not— sic) (Tibetan). 

Po-lo-to, Po-lo-ti (Cinese) Dnul-chu (quick silver=Parada) 
(Tibetan): 

(168) The Indian Sakasthana (Scythia of the Periplus, 
Indo-Scythia of Ptolemy ; cf. also Harsacarita, NSP, р. 239) 
lay in the Lower Indus valley. It was named in imitation of 
the Iranian Sakastana, i. e, modern Seistan. Either of the two 
Sakasthanas may be meant in our text. 

Readings. ^ So-ko-so-to-na,  Sho-kia-ch'u  (Saka-place) 
(Chinese). Nus-pa'i-gnas (place of the powerful) (Tibetan). 

Shang-ko-lo, Shang-kie-lo (Chinese). Z'i-byed-pa (calmness- 
make) (Tibetan). 
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(169) Pahlava seems to have originally meant the Parthian 
and later the Sassanian empire. Some texts suggest Bahlika 
which is the same as Vahli mentioned in Section 149. 

Readings. P2i-mo-che-to-lo, Pi-mo-che-tan-lo (Chinese). 
Thag-thans-ris, Thag-zans(bzan)-ris (stuff-beautiful-design) 
(Tibetan). 

Bahlika, Bahlyaka (Indian). Po-lo-p’o, Po-la-pi, Mo-li-kia 
(Chinese. Pa-hla-ba (Tibetan). 

.(170) Ketaka (or Kataka) is otherwise unknown. 

Readings. | Ko-to-ko, Kie-to-kia (Chinese). Ke-ta-ka 
(Tibetan). | 

Ping-kia-lo Ping-kie-lo (Chinese). Dmar-ser (brown) 
(Tibetan). Cf. Sections 162 and 177. 

171. Pundravardhane ca Pirnamukhah 172. Karala$ =c = Oddiya- 
Ro nake | 


173. Kumbhodarah Kohalesu. 174. Marusu Makaradhvajah |] 
XLVIII. 


XLVIII. Pürnamukha lives at Pundravardhana, Karala іп 
Uddiyanaka, Kumbhodara in the Kohala country and Makara- 
dhvaja in the Maru territory. 

(171) The section has two syllables in excess. Pundravar- 
dhana (modern Mahasthan in the Bogra District, Bangladesh) 
was the capital of the Pundra or Paundra country already 
mentioned in Section 72 above. We do not believe in the geo- 
graphical proximity of the places mentioned close to one 
another in the text, so that it is not possible for us to accept 
Lévi's location of this Pundravardhana in the north-west of 
the Indian sub-continent. We do not attach any importance ` 
to the Jain tradition regarding a Pundravardhana in Gandhara 
(cf. Jacobi, Ausgew, Erzahl., p. 48 ; Charpentier, Pacceka- 
buddha-geschichten, p. 121). š 


Readings. Fen-na-po-t’o-na, Fen-ch’a-po-to-na, Pen-na- 
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wa-ta-na (Chinese). ’Phral-ris-’phel (present-part-increasing— 
sic) (Tibetan). 

Fen-na-mu-k’o, Man-mien (full-face) (Chinese). Bzin-rgyas- 
pa (face-full) (Tibetan). 

(172) Uddiyanaka (i.e. Oddiyüna, also spelt Oddiyàna, 
Uddiyana, etc., called Wu-ch'ang-na by Hiuen-tsang) is the 

modern Swat territory in the valley of the Swat river. Some- 
times this country is confused with Odra or Orissa and is also 
probably spelt Udyana. See Sircar, Stud. Geog., 2nd ed., pp. 
181ff. | 
Readings. Karabha (Indiam) Ko-lo-to (sic), Kie-lo-lo 

(Chinese). Ma-ruñs-pa (frightful) (Tibetan). 

Wu-ch'an, Wu-ch'ang (Chinese). U-rgyan (Tibetan). 

(173) Kohala cannot be satisfactorily identifled, .though 
the variant Kausala (Kosala) is due to a wrong correction. 

Wong-fu (jar-belly), Man-t'ou-t'o-lo (Mandodara) (Chinese). 
Bum-lto (jar-belly) (Tibetan). 

. Кашаа (Indian). Kao-so-lo, Ku-ho-lo, Kiao-sa-lo (cf. 
Section 67 above) (Chinese). Thon-sol-nan (plough-difficult)— 
Ku-hala) (Tibetan). 

(174) Maru is the same as Maru-bhümi mentioned above 
in Section 134. | 

Readings. Mo-lou ; Sha-tsi (cf. Section 134 above), ‘full of 
sand’ (Chinese). Mya-nan (desert) (Tibetan]. 

Mo-ko-lo-to-sho, Yu-.-.(...fish, Mo-kie-chan and Mo-kie- 
ch'uang (Mo-kie-banner) (Chinese). Chu-érin-rgyal-mchan 
(acquatic-monster-banner) (Tibetan). 

175.  Citrasenaí-ca Vokkane 176. | Ramathesu са 

Кауапаћ | 

177. Pingala$ c-aiva Канпе 178. Patniye  Priyadar- 

tanah || XLIX. 

XLIX. Citrasena lives in Vokkana, Ravana in the Ramatha 

country, Pingala at Ra$ina and Priyadargana at Patniya. 
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(175) Vokkana (also spelt Bokkana) is modern Wakhan 
in the Upper Oxus valley in Afghanistan. 

Readings. Che-to-lo sien-na, Che-tan-lo-si-na y Chong- 
chong-kiun (all kinds of armies) (Chinese). Sna-chogs-sde 
(varried army) (Tibetan). 

Pu-ko-na, Pu-kia-na (Chinese). Bo-ka-na (Tibetan). 

(176) Lévi locates the Ramatha country between Ghazni 
(Jaguda) and Wakhan (Vokkana) in Afghanistan. 

Readings. Lo-mo-t’o, Ho-[lo]-mo-ti (Chinese). Dga’-dan- 
ldan (joyous—sic) (Tibetan). 

Lo-p’o-na, Ho-lo-fa-na, Lo-fo-na ; Pi-she (green colour= 
Pihgala for which see below) (Chinese) Sgra-sgrogs-bu 
(noisy son) (Tibetan). 

(177) Rà&ina is otherwise unknown. 

Readings. Ping-kia-lo (cf. Sections 162 and 170), Huang- 
ch'e-she (yellow-red colour) ; cf. Section 176 above (Chinese). 
Dmar-ser (brown) (Tibetan). | 

Lo-she-na ; P'o-lo-sseu-ye (Varasiya ; possibly Pingalat = ca 
Varasiyah), Ho-lo-she (Ragi) (Chinese). Phun-po’i-bdag (ina or 
master of rasi) (Tibetan). 

(178) Patniya is unknown from other sources. 

Readings. Ро-пі-уе, Pi-ti-ye (sic) (Chinese). Chun-mo-can 
(wife-having) (Tibetan). : 

Pi-li-ye-ch’e-li-sho-nu (cf. Section 87 above) ; Yo-kien (joy- 
see) (Chinese). Mthon-dga’-bo (see-joyous) (Tibetan). 

179. Kumbhira-yakso Rajagrhe Vipule=’smin  nivasikag | 

bhuüyah íata-sahasrena Yaksanam paryupasyate || L. 

L. The Yaksa Kumbhira, resident of the very Vipula 
at Rajagrha, is worshipped moreover by one hundred thousand 
of Yaksas. Read Kumbhirat = са Raja’. 

(179) For Ràjagrha, see above, Sections 5 and 8, and 
for Mt. Vipula, see above, Seetion 6. 


Readings. Kin-p’i-lo (Chinese). Chu-srin (water-monster) 
(Tibetan). 
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Wang-sho (king-house; cf. Section 5 above) (Chinese). 
Rgyal-po'i-khab (house of king) (Tibetan). 

Pi-pu-lo (Chinese). Yañs-pa (extended) (Tibetan) See Sec- 
tion 6 above. 


180. hicchatráyam Gopálo 181. Alako Alakapure | 


182. Nandi c —aiva Nandinagare 183. Gradmaghose Balih 
sthitah [| LI. 

LI. Gopala lives at Ahicchatra, Alaka at Alakapura, 
Nandin at Nandinagara and Bali at Gramaghosa. Read Gupalas 
=c= Alakas=tv= Alak@ and Nandi ca. 

(1.0) Ahicchatrà is the same as Ahicchatra mentioned 
in Section 96 above. 

Readings.  A-hi-ch'o-to-lo (cf. Section 96 above); She- 
kai (serpent-umbrella ; cf. Joc. cit.) (Chinese). Sbrul-gdugs-can 
(serpent-umbrella-having) (Tibetan). 

Kiu-po-lo (Chinese). Ba-lan-skyon (cow-keep) (Tibetan). 

(181) Alakapura may be the mythical city of this name 
in heaven. Lévi draws our attention to Alakapura mentioned 
in the  Kathasaritsagara (101.41) and  Brhatkathamanjari, 
(9. 1265) as a place in the Nisadha country which we are 
inclined to locate in the region of Nalapura, modern Narwar 
in the Shivapuri District, Madhya Pradesh. 

A-lo-kia, A-lo-ko ( Chinese |. Lean-lo ( bunch of hair ) 
(Tibetan). 

A-ti-ko-pu-lo (sic), A-lo-kia-ch'eng (4laka-city) (Chinese). 
Lean-lo’i-gron (city of a bunch of hair) (Tibetan). 

(182) There were many localities bearing the name Nandi- 
парага. As Lévi points out, Bühler thought that a place of 
this name mentioned in the Sanchi inscriptions may be modern 
Nandner not for from Ujjain. The section contains* one 
syllable in excess. 


Readings. Nan-t'i (cf. Sections 60-61 above); Huang-hi _ 
(Joy) (Chinese). Dga’-ba-can (joy-having) (Tibetan). 
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Nan-t’i (cf. Sections 60-61 above) (Chinese). Dga’-ba’i gron 
(city of joy) (Tibetan). 

(183) The correct reading for Gramaghose Balik sthitah may 
be Gramagho;o Bali-sthitah , but, as a place name, neither 
Gramaghosa nor Bali seems to be known. 

. Readings. Kia-lan-kiu-sha ; Ts'un-sheng (village-sound), 
Ts'un-hiang (village-lane—sic) (Chinese). Gron-gyi-lhas (enclo- 
sure of city—sic) (Tibetan). І 

Po’-li, Mo-i (віс), Po-li-si-t’o-lo (Balisthira) (Chinese). 

. Stobs-chen (force-great) (Tibetan). 


184. Devavatare Vaisramanah sva-sainya-paripalakah | 
Yaksa-koti-parivrto Adakavatyanh nivasikah || LII. 
LII. Vaigrama(va)na, who is the protector of his own 
forces, lives at Ada(la)ka(ka)vati in Devavatara. 


(184) The first and last feet of the verse have each one 
syllable in excess while Vaisramana is a mistake for Vaisravana 
and Adakavati for Alakavati (°vrto=‘daka’ may be read for vrto 
Adaka?) which may be the same as the mythical Alakapura 
(cf. Section 181 above). Devavatara, ‘the place where the 
Buddha descended from Heaven by the precious ladder’, is 
said to be Sankagya, modern Sankisa, 23 miles west of Fateh- 
garh in the Etah District, U. P. 

Readings.  Y'i-p'o-p-to-lo-na — (Devavatarana) ; Ts'ong- 
tien-hia (from-heaven-descend), Fo-hia-pao-kiai-ch’u (place 
where the Buddha descended by the precious ladder) (Chinese). 
Lha-las-babs (descent from heaven) (Tibetan). 


Pi-sha-men (cf. Section 150) (Chinese). Rnam-thos-bu 
(son of clearly-hear) (Tibetan). 


A-to-p‘an-to-ch’eng (Atavanta-city), Ho-ch'a-p'an-to-ch'eng 
(Hadavanta-city), Hc-na-wan-to-cheng (Adavanta-city) (Chi- 
nese). Lcan-lo-can (buckle-having) (Tibetan). 
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3. Index of Sanskrit Names 
N.B.— The letter y. indicates Yaksa (or Yaks and p. ‘place’, 


Le., the abode of the Yaksa (or Yaksi). 


The numbers refer to 


the passages of the text as enumerated by us. 


Adaka(laka)vati, p. 184 
Adavanta (Adakavati), p. 184 
Agodaka (Agrodaka), p. 124 
Agrodaka, p. or y. 29, p. 127 
Ahicchatra = Ahicchatra, p. 96 
Ahicchatra = Ahicchatra, p.180 
Ajihayani (Ujjihana), p. 98 
Ajitafijaya, p. 45, p. 126 
Alaka, y. 181 
Alaka (Ekakaksa), p. 125 | 
Alakapura, р. 181 
Alamba (Andabha), у. 93 
Amahayašah (Aparajita), y. 2 
А тагаригайјауа (Parapurafi- 
jaya) у. 112-13 
Ambastha, p. 124 
Ambulima, p. 162 
Amravarnà (Tamraparni), 
p. 21 
Anabhaga (Anabhoga), y. 94 
Anabhoga, y. 94 
Ananda, y. 30 
Anandapura, p. 28 
Anayasa, y. 120 
Andabha, y. 93 
Andabhaksa (Andabha), y. 93 
Абјапргіуа, y. 89 
Aüjanapriya (Afijalipriya), 
y. 89 


Anupa-tira (Hanuma-tira), 
p. 58 

Aparajita, y. 2 

Arjuna, y. 39 

Arjuna-vana, p. 39 

Arjunava(ya)na, p. 39 

Arkaka = Arka, y. 104-06 

Arvanti (Avanti), p. 26 

A$oka, y. 123 

Asanga, y. 77 

Atavaka, y. 23 

Atavanta (Adakavati), p. 184 

Atavi, p. 23, p. 157 

Avanti, p. 26, p. 87 

Avanti (Manasvin), p. 32- 

Ayati-vana, p. 107 


Babbada, y. 163 

Babbadadhana, p. 163 

Bahlika (Pahlava), p. 169 

Bahlyaka (Pahlava), p. 169 

Bahudhanaka (Bahudhanyaka), 
p. 24 

Bahudhanyaka, p. 24 

ВаКа=РаКа (Lampaka), p. 63 

Bala, y. 86 

Bali, y. or p. 183 

Balin (Bala), p. 86 


Balisthira, y. 183 
Bhadra, y. 42 


M 


У. 1.2] 


Bhadrakanda 
p. 84 
Bhadrakarna, y. 84 


Bhadrapura, p. 3 
Bhadragaila p. 57 

Bhadrika, у. 121 

Bhadrika, p. 121 

Bhalvaja (Babbada), y. 160° - 
Bhara (Bharuka), y. 27 
Bharaka (Bharuka), y. 27 


Bharakaccha (Bharukacchaka), 
р. 717 


Bharuka, y. 27 
Bharukaccha, р. 27, у. 77 


Bharukaccha (Ekakaksa), 
p. 125 


Bharukacchaka — Bhygukaccha, 
p. 71 


Bhisana, p. 48 

Bhruva (Dhruva), y. 131 
Bhutamukha, у. 122 
Bindra (Bhadra), y. 42 
Bokkana=Vokkana, p. 175 
Brahmavati, p. 53-54 
Brhadratha, y. 37 
Brhaspati, y. 13 


( Tatiskandha), 


Camara (Mahapura), p. 160 
Campa, p. 18, p. 114 
Campaka (Candaka), y. 140 
Campaka (Jambhaka), y. 134 
Candaka, y. 140 
Candanapura (Udumbara), 

p. 93 
Candrakara (Venvatata), p. 36 
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Caratika (Ratika), y. 96 
Caritaka (Ratika), y. 96 
Carudumbara (Udumbara), 

p. 93 
Chardasaila (Bhadras ila), 

p. 57 
Chatragára (Chatrakara), 

p. 90 
Chatrakara, p. 90 
Cina-bhimi, p. 142-43 
Cinakaksa (Ramakaksa), 

p. 147 | 
Cirata=Kirata (Virata), p. 12 
Сїгаїа (Virata), p. 12 
Citimukha (Sthitimukha), p. 7 
Citragupta, y. 7 
Citraka (Ratika), y. 96 
Citrasena, y. 175 


Damstrapada (Ustrapada), y. 
144 
Darada p. 136-38, p. 161 
Daraka (Daruka), y. 51 
Daruka, у. 5] ' 
Darukapura, p. 51 | 
Devakaksa (Ekakaksa), p. 125 
Devašarman, y. 136-38 
Devavatara, p. 184 
Devavatarana (Devavatara), 
p. 184 š 
Dhalana (Dharana), y. 20 
Dhanahara (Dhanapaha), y. 85 
Dhanapaha, y. 85 
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Dhanapara (Dhanapaha), y. 


85 
Dhane$vara, у. 44, y. 156 
Dharana, y, 20 
Dharanya (Dharana), y. 20 
Dharegvara (Dhaneévara), y. 
156 
Dharmapala, y, 148 


Dharmopama (Dharmapala), 
y. 148 


Dhruva, y. 131 

Dramida = Dravida, p. 155 

Drdha, p. 32 

Drdhadhanus, y. 102 

a (Drdhadhanus), p. 
l 


Duryodhana, y. 38 

Dvara (Dvārakā), p. 131 

Dvaraka, y. 131 

Dvārakā, р. 19, p. 131 

Dvarakapura (Sarapura), p. 
133 

Dvarapala (Dvarapali), p. 20 

Dyarapali, p. 20 

Dvarapari (Dvarapali), p. 20 


Ekaca, p. 123 

Ekakaccha (Ekakaksa), p. 125 

Ekakaksa, p. 92, p. 125 

Erakaksa (Ekakaksa), p. 92, p. 
125 


Gaja (Gajasahvaya), p. 101 
Gajasahvaya, p. 101 
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18 
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or p. 130 
Gandhāra, p. 55, p. 130 
Gardabha (Gardabhaka), y. 64 
Gardabhaka, y. 64 
Garuda, y. 6 
Gatasakaya 

p. 101 
Girikuta, y. 41 
Girimanda, y. 67 


(Gajasahvaya), 


Girimunda ( Girimanda ), y. 


67 
Girinagara, p. 33 
Girivraja, p. 115 
Gopala, y. 180 
Gomardana, p. 88 
Goyoga, p. or y. 116 
Goyuga (Goyoga) p. 116 
Gramaghosa, y. or p. 183 
Grdhrakita, р. 5 
Gudaka (Andabha), у. 93 
Guruka (Bharuka), у. 27 


(Adakavati), p. 
4 


Haimavata, y. 151-52 

Hanüma-tira, p. 58 

Hanumat-tira (Hanumi-tira), 
p. 58 

Haripingala, y. 16 

Hingumardana (Nandivar- 
dhana), p. 60-61 


Hinguvardhana (Nandivardha- - 


na), р. 60-61 


Y 
Gandhara ог Gandhara, y. 


ь V.1-2] 


Hirimanda (Girimanda), y. 
67 


Indra, y. 49 
Indrapura, p. 49 
Indravadha (Indrapura), p. 49 


Jambhaka, y. 134 

Jatapura, p. 140 

Jatapura (Mahapura), p. 160 

Jatasura (Jatapura), p. 140 

Jinaprabha  (Jinarsabha), y. 
150 

Jinarsabha, y. 150 

Jitasjaya (Ajitafijaya), p. 126 


Каса (Kafici), p. 123 

Kadru (Bhadra), y. 42 

Kailasa (Kerala), p. 71 
Kakandi, p. 119 

Kala, y. 9-10 

Kalahapriya, y. 63 
Kalasodara, y. 65 

Kalinga, p. 37, p. 80, p. 154 


Kalinga (Cinabhumi), p. 142-43 


Kalinga (Kulinda), p. 144 
Kalmasapada, y. 11 
Kamada, p. 164 
Kampila = Kampilaka (Kam- 
pilya), p. 97 
Kampilya, p. 97 
Kafici, p. 123 
Kapada (Kamada), p. 164 
21 
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Kapila, y. or p. 7, y. 24, 

y. 52, y. 129 
Kapilava(va)stu, p. 9-10, p. 129 
Kapisi, p. 146, p. 166 
Karabha (Karala), y. 172 
Karahataka, p. 78-79 
Karala, y. 172 
Karttikeya- Kumara, y. 35 
Kasi (Кайо), p. 123 
Kaámira, p. 139 
Kasgmira-sandhi, p. 141 
Kataka (Ketaka), p. 170 
Katankata, y. 124 ; cf. 129 
Каіарига (Jatapura), p. 140 
Kausala (Kohala), p. 173 
Kausali = Kosala (Kauáambi), 

p. 94 
ri RE (Kosali = Kosala), p. 

b 


Kausambi, p. 94, p. 120 

Kausika, p. 142-43 

Kera (Kerala), p. 71 

Keraka (Kerala), p. 71 

Kerala, p. 71 

Ketaka, p. 170 

Khandaka, y. 73 

Khara (Tukhara), p. 150 

Kharaloman (Kharapostr), y. 
57 

Kharapostr, y. 57 

Kharapostr (Kharopostr), y. 
57 

Khaśa, p. 148 

Khata (Kala), y. 9-10 
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Kinkara, y. 158 

Kinkasa (Kinkara), y. 158 
Kinnara, y. 71 

Kirata (Kerala), p. 71 
Kiyasa, y. 132 

Kobala, p. 173 
Kosala = Koégala, p. 67 


Kosala — Kosali 
p. 94 


Kogala = Kaušali (Kausambi), 


p. 94 
Košali= Kośalā, p. 81 
Kotiparna (Kotivarsa), 

p. 112-13 
Kotivarsa, p. 112-13 
Krakucchanda, y. 1 
Kudinda = Kulinda, p. 144 
Kulinda, p. 144 
Kumara = Karttikeya, y. 35 
Kumbhira, y. 179 
Kumbhodara,. y. 173 
Kuruksetra, p. 104-06 
Kurusunda (Krakucchanda), 

у. 1 
Kutadamstra, у. 45 
Kutara (Kutararkaka = Kuta- 

rarka), y. 104-06 
Kutaraka ,Kutararkaka = 

Kutararka), y. 104-06 
Kutarakkaka —Kutarakka 

(Kutararkaka = Kutararka), 

y. 104-06 
Kutararkaka = Kutararka, y. 

104-05 
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(Kaugambi), 


Kutararkika (Kutararkaka = 
Kutarárka), y. 104-06 ` 
Kutastha (Kutadastra), p. 45 
Kuvaraka (Kutararkaka = 
Kutararka), y. 104-06 
Kuvata (Parvata), y. 116 


Lambodara, y. 80 

Lampa (Lampaka), p. 63 
Lampaka, p. 63 

Lanka, p. 65 

Lankeávara, y. 146 


Madama (Madhyama), y. 132 
Madana (Mardana), y. 22 
Madhyama, y. 132 | 
Madhyamaka, p. or y. 132 
Magadha, y. 115 
Mahabhaga (Anabhoga), y. 94 
Mahabhuja, y. 81, y. 149 
Mahagiri, y. 33 

Mahakala, y. 17 
Mahamekhala, y. 104-06 
Mahapura, p. 160 


Maharatha (Brhadratha) y. 
37 


Mahasena, y. 112-13 
Mahaskandha . (Mahabhuja), 
y. 149 


 Mahà&veta (Mahegvara), y. 12° 


Mahayana (Mahaya$ah) у. 
135 


Маһауаѕаһ, y. 132 
Maheávara, y. 12 


[JAIH 


ч 


V. 1-2] 


Maholukhala, y. 104-06 

Maholukhalamekhala, y. 104- 
06 

Makaradhvaja, y. 174 

Makarandama, y. 91 

Malava, p. 41 

Malava (Sakala), p. 43 

Malaya, p. 70 

Malla, p. 16 

Malyadhara, y. 2 

Manasvin, p. 32 

Manava, y. 4 

Mandaka, y. 126 

Mandala, y. 145 

Mandalasana, p. 145 

Mandali (Mandavi), p. 99 

Mandapa, y. or p. 40 

Mandara, y. 136-38 

Mandara (Mandala), y. 145 

Mandarasana (Mandalasana), 

p. 145 

Mandava, y. 99 

Mandavi, p. 99 

Manibhadra, y. 53-55 

Manikamana (Manikanana), 

y. 128 

Manikanana, y. 128 

Maraparpata, p. 30 

Maraparpata (Maraparpata), 
p. 30 

Maraparvata = Amaraparvata 
(Maraparpata), p. 30 

Maraparyata (Maraparpata), 
p. 30 
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Marapata (Maraparpata), p. 
30 


Mardana, y. 22 

Mardana, p. or y. 40 

Mardana (Mandaka), y. 126 

Mari (Marici), y. 147 

Marici, y. 147 

Maru, p. 174 

Maru-bhumi, p. 134 

Maruparvata (Maraparpata), 
p. 30 

Masitika (Manasvin), p. 32 

Matali, y. 164 

Mathura, p. 64 

Meghamalin, y. 72 

“карып (Meghamālin), y. 


Mekhala, у. 104-06 
Meghapala (Meghamalin), y. 
72 


Mrduka (Mandaka), y. 126 
Muktakega (Mufijakega), y. 127 
Mufijake$a, у. 127 


Nagara, p. 117 
Naigameáa = Naigamesa, у. 
100 


Naigameya (Naigameéa = 
Naigamesa), y. 100 
Naikrtika (Vaikrtika), y. 

Nalakuvara, y. 166 
Nanda, y. 28 

Nandana (Mandaka), y. 126 
Nandapura (Anandapura), p. 28 
Nandika, y. or p. 78-79 


130 
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Nandin, y 60-61, y. 182 

Nandinagara, p. 182 

Nandivardhana, p. 60-61 

Nasika (Nasikya), p. 76 

Nasikya, p. 76 

Natakuvara (Nalaktivara), y. 
166 

Nilaya, y. 131 

Nirmala (Sarmila), y. 160 

Pahlava, р.! 169 

Paka (Lampaka), p. 63 

Palaka, y. 83 

Pāñcāla (Paficali), p. 100 

Pancalacdnda (Pajicalaganda), 
y. 155 

Paficalacandra (Paficalaganda), 
y. 155 

Paficalaganda, y. 155 

Paficali, p. 100 

Paficika, y. 141, 142-43 

Palitaka, y. 44 

_ Panda (Paundra), p. 72 

Panda (Paundra), p. 72 

Panda-Mathura (Pandya-Ma- 
thura), p. 68-69 

Pandi (Pandya-Mathura), p. 
68-69 

Pandu-Mathura (Pandya- 
Mathura), p. 68-69 

Pandya-Mathura — Pandya- 

` Mathura, p. 68-69 

Parada (Parata), p. 167 

Parapata (Maraparpata), p. 30 

Parapurafijaya, y. 112-13 
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Paragara, y. 167 

Parata, p. 167 

Parvata, y. 116 

Patniya, p. 178 

Patala, p. 158 

Patali (Pataliputra), p. 122 

Pataliputra, p. 1, p. 122 5 

Paundra, р. 72 

Pingala, у. 162, у. 170, у. 177 

Pitanandin, у. 78-79 

Pitahgala (Pitangalya), p. 74 

Pitangali (Pitangalya), p. 74 

Pitangalya, p. 74 

iL (Pitanandin) у. 78- 
9 


Prabhañjana, y. 66, y. 161 

Prabhankara, y. 139 

Prabhankara, p. 59 

Prabhankara (Prabhañjana), 
y. 161 

Prabhasvara, y. 159 


Prabhayankara (Prabhaiijana), 
y. 161 


Pramardana, y. 55, y. 154 " 
Prasabha, y. 101 
Pratisthana, p. 73 
Priyadargana, p. 87, y. 178 
Pundarika, p. 159 
Pundravardhana, p. 171 
Purana (Purnaka), y. 99 
Purañjana (Ригайјауа), y. 103 
Purafijaya, y. 103 

Purna (Purnaka), y. 70, y. 99 
Purnabhadra, y. 53-54 


P 


У. 1-2 J 
\ 


Purnaka, y. 70, y. 99 

Purnamukha, y. 171 

Puspadanta, y. 114 

Puspaketu, y. 50 

Putranandin (Pitanandin), y. 
78-79 

Putripada (Putrivata), p. 165 

Putrivadha (Putrivata), p. 165 

Putrivata p. 165 

Putrivata  (Putrivata), p. 165 

Rajagrha, p. 5, p. 8, р. 179 

Rajasahvaya (Gajasahvaya), 
p. 101 

Ramakaksa, p. 147 


Ramakhila 
147 


Ramatha, p. 176 
Raégina, p. 177 

Ratika, y. 96 

Ratikara (Ratika), y. 96 
Rauruka = Roruka, p. 59 
Ravana, y. 176 

Ravanti (Avanti), p. 26 
Rohita (Rohitasva), p. 42 
Rohitaka, p. 35 
Rohitagva, p. 42 

Rudra (Bhadra), y. 42 


Sadaptra (Satpura), p. 85 
Sagara, y. 14 

Saila, y. or p. 3 
Saindhava = Sindhu, p. 128 
Sakala, p. 43 

Sakasthàna, p. 168 


(Ramakaksa), p. 
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Sakata (Sakala), p. 43 

Saketa p. 14, p. 118 

Saketa (Karici), p. 123 

Salaka (Sakala), p. 43 

Sanirmala (Sarmila), y. 160 

Sankara, y. 168 

Sankara, Sankara (Sankarin), 
y. 74 

Sankarin, y. 74 

Sankhara (Tukhàra), p. 150 

Santa (Paundra), p, 72 

Santimati, p. 95 

sarapura, p. 133 

Sarapura (Sarapura), p. 133 

Sarmala (Sarmila), y. 160 

Sarmila, y. 160 

Sarthavaha, y. 44 

Sarvabhadra, y. 43 


Sarvabhaksa (Sarvabhadra), у. 
43 
Satabahu, y. 36 


Satagiri, у. 151-52 
Sataskandha (Satabahu), y. 
36 


Satpura, p. 85 

Satpura (Satpura), p. 85 

Satpüra (Satpura), p. 85 

Saubhadra, p. 132 

Saubhadreya, y. 132 

Saura (Saila), y. 3 

Sautiraka, p. 44 

Siddhartha, y. 125; cf. Sid- 
dharthah, y. 107 

Siddharthah = Vyatipatinah, 
y. 107 
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Siddhapatra (Siddhayatra), y. 
108 


Siddhayatra, y. 108 
Sikhamati (Santimati), p. 95 
Sikhandin, y. 88 
Simhabala or Simhabalabala, 
y. or p. 110-11 
Simhala, p. 156 
Silàpura, p. 50 
Sindhusagara, p. 151-52 
Sisana (Bhisana), y. 48 
| Siva, y. 47 
Sivabhadra, y. 48 
Sivapur-adhana (Sivapur- 
ahara), p. 47 
Sivapur-ahàra, p. 47 
Skandha (Skandhaksa), 
y. 142-43 
Skandha (Tatiskandha), p. 84 
Skandhaksa, y. 142-43 
Sphala (Sthuna), р. 109 
Sravasti, p. 13 
Srughna = Srughna, p. 108. 
Srughna = Srughna, p. 38 
Sthala (Sthina), p. 2 
Sthitimukha, p. 7 
Sthitipura (Sthitimukha), p. 7 
Sthula (Sthuna), p. 109 
Stbulaka (Kosala), p. 67 
Sthuna, y. 109 
Sthuna. p. 2, p. 109 
Subhadra, p. or y. 3, p. 132 
Sudargana, y. 18 
Sudhana (Susena), y. 117 


Sukamukha, y. 157 


Sukaramukha (Sukamukha) 
y. 157 


Sukhakara (Sukhavaha), y. 75 

Sukhavaha, y. 75, y. 119 

Sukladarhstra, y. 31 

Suklamukha (Sukamukha), y. 
157 

Suna, p. 66 

Sundara, y. 76 

Suprabuddha, y. 165 

Surastra (Suvastu), p. 31 

Surya (Suna), p. 66 

Suryaprabha, y. 66 

Susena, y. 117 

Sutrata, p. 142-43 

Suvastu, p. 31 

Suvastu (Suvastu), p. 31 

Svastika, y. 82 

Svastikataka = Svastikata, p. 
82 


Taksagili= Taksašila, p. 56 

Tàmraparna (Tamraparni), 
р. 21 

Tamraparni, р. 21 

Татгауагпі (Tàmraparni), p.. 
21 

Taraka (Tararka), y. 104-06 

Tarakka (ТагатКа), y. 104-06 

Tarangati (Tarangavatt), р. 75- 

Tarangavati, p. 75 

Tararka, p. or y. 104-06 

Tarkika (Tararka), y. 104-06 
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Tatiskandha, p. 84 
Trigupta, y. 58 
Tripura, p. 153 
Tripura (Tripuri), p. 91 
Tripuri, p. 91 
Trisulapani, у. 153 
Tukhara, p. 150 


Udarada (Darada), p. 136-38 
Uddiyanaka, p. 172 
Udumbara, p. 93 

Ujjayani— Ujjayini, p. 25 
Ujjihana, p. 98 

Unataka (Vrndakata), р. 138 
Upakalaka, y. 9-10 

` Upakala (Upakalaka), y. 9-10 
Uraga, p. 22 

Uraga (Darada), p. 161 
Uraga (Uraga), p. 22 
Ustrapada, y. 144 

Uttara [dis], p. 4 


Vaccada (Babbada), y. 163 

Veghubhümi (Vayibhumiya), 
p. 02 

Vahli = Bahli, p. 149 

Vaidisa, p. 34, p. 89 

. Vaidurya- Vaiduryaka (Sara- 
pura), p. 133 

Vaijayanta, y. 68-69 

Vaikrtika, y. 130 

Vaimanika, y. or p. 136-38 

Vai(Ve)nva-tata, p. 26 

Vaira, p. 11 
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Vairamaka, p. 86 

Vairataka, y. 133 

Vairya (Vaira), p. 11 

Vaigali, p. 15 

Vaišali (Kausambi), p. 94 
Vaigrama(va)na, y. 184 
Vaigravana y. 153 

Vajrabahu (Vajrayudha), y. 15 
Vajrapani, y. 5 | 
Vajrayudha, y. 15 

Vakula, у. 8, y. 98 

Vali (Уаш p. 149 

Vallu (Varnu), p. 52 


Valudvavana (Babbadadhana), 
p. 163 


Vanavasi, p. 83 

Vapibhumiya (Vàyibhumiya), 
p. 62 

Vapila (Vayila), y. 62 

Varanasi, p. 17 

Varanasi (Vanavasi), p. 83 

Varanti (Avanti), p. 26 

Varasiya (Ragina), p. 177 

Vardhana, y. 60-61 

Varni (Varnu), p. 52 

Varnu p. 52 

Varuna (Varuna), p. 102; cf. 20 
and 27 

Varuna (Dharana), y. 20 

Varuna (Bharuka), y. 27 

Varuna, p. 102 

азай = Vasati, p. 46 

Vaśāti (Vasati), p. 46 

Vasava, y. 34 
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Vasila (Vayila), y. 62 

Vastu (Kapilavastu), p. 129 
Vasubhümi (Vasubhüti), y. 26 
Vasubhadra, y. 46 

Vasubhiiti, y. 26 


Vasudhanyaka (Bahudhanya- 
ka), p. 24 


Vasutara (Vasutrata), y. 25 
Vasutrata, y. 25, y. 142-43 
Vavvada = Babbada, y. 163 


Vavvad-adhana = Babbada- 
adhana ; P. 163 


Vayibhiimiya, p. 62 

Vayibhutiya (Vayibhümiya), 
p. 62 

Vayila, y. 62 

Vàyubhumiya (Vayibhiimiya), 
p. 62 | 

Vemacitra, y. 169 

Venu-tata (Venvà-tata), y. 36 

Vestitaka, y. 90 

Vibhisana, y. 21 

Vidiéa (Vaidiša), p. 89 

Vidürapura (Sarapura), p. 133 

Vighnu (Visnu), y. 19 

Vijaya, y. 68-69 

Vijayanta (Vaijayanta) y. 68-69 


Mou 4 


IBN BATUTAH’S ACCOUNT OF BENGAL 
Translated from Arabic by HARINATH DE» 


Introduction. 


Life of Ibn Batutah. ‘‘Abu, ‘Abdallah Muhammad son of 
Muhammad son of ‘Abdallah al-Lawwati at-Tanji ibn Batutah 
was born in 703 A. H. (1303 A.D.). In 725 A.H. (1325 A.D.), 
‘he started from his native city of Tangier and travelled through 
Africa and the greater portion of Asia. On the completion of 
his pilgrimage, he traversed Syria, Iraq, Persia, Mesopotamia 
and Asia Minor after visiting Qypchaq, Southern Russia and 
‘Constantinople. Then passing through Asia Minor, Bukhara 
and Afghanistan, he went to Delhi and remained there for two 
years as a Qazi. Thereupon he was entrusted with a mission 
to China by Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq ; but he came only 


* [In 1898 while he was a student at Cambridge, Harinath De stayed 
sometime in Egypt to improve his knowledge of Arabic and he ventured to 
translate a number of poems from the Qasida Lamiya into English. Stein- 
gass, author of Arabic and Persian Dictionaries, wondered at Harinath's 
sound knowledge of Arabic as wellas of Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
‘Old and Middle High German. Harinath's genius found expression in a 
variegated programme of work including the decipherment of some copper- 
plate instriptions 1n Arabic, metrical translations of Banat Su'ad (the cele- 
brated poem of K'ab, son of Zubair) and a number of Arabic poems. While 
George Nathaniel Curzon visited Dacca, Harinath prepared for him the 
subjoined translation of an account of Bengal from the original Arabic of 
Ibn Batutah with an eloquent dedication in Latin dated the 18th February, 
1904 : š 


Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus, 
Imperio hanc terram tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes : in publica commoda peccem 
' Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, caesar. 
—Sunil Bandyopadhyay] 


A 
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as far as the Maldives where he again acted as Qazi for a year 
and a half, Then he visited Ceylon and China and returned 
home in 750 A. H. (1349 A. D.) After making a trip to 
Granada in A. H. 750, he undertook a journey to the Sudan 
in the following year and visited Melli and Timbuctoo. He 
died in Morocco in A. H. 779 (1377 A. D.).” Translated from 
Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arabischen Literatur. 

Ibn Batutah, as we are told by the Berber historian Ibn 
Khaldun (Prologomena, Vol. I, pp. 327-28), dıctated, on his 
return to Morocco at the request of the Merindite Prince Abu 
Inan Faris, а description of his travels to Muhammad Al 
Kalbi (about 1356 A. D.) who abridged the work, edited and 
published it. 

It was again abridged by Al Bailuni whose abridgement 
was translated into English by Samuel Lee under the misleading 
title The Travels of Ibn Batutah (London, 1829). The subjoined 
account of Bengal has been translated from the larger work of 
Ibn Batutah. 


BENGAL (1340 A. D. ) 


We remained upon the sea 43 nights, after which we- 
reached Bengal,’ which is an extensive country abounding in 
rice. І never saw in the world a country in which the market 
rates are cheaper. But its atmosphere is covered with darkness. 
and the people of Khorasan call it a Hell replete with benefits. 
(duzakh ast pur-i-ni'amat). 

I saw rice selling in its markets at the rate-of 25 rithls? of 
Delhi for oae dinar of silver, and the dinar of silver is equal to 
8 dirhams,’ and their dirham is exactly equal in value to our 


1 I.e., from the Island of Mahal in the Maldives. 
2 Arithl of Delhi—25 rithls of Maghrib (North-Western Africa). [But 
see p. 331.—Ed.] A rithl of Maghrib 1s approximately equal to 18 seers. 
3 А dirham (from the Greek drachma) is approximately equal to a franc. 
(10 d.). 


Ф. 
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dirham of silver. And the rithl of Delhi is equal to 20 rithis 
of Maghrib. I have heard people say that the above men- 
tioned price of corn was rather dear for them. 

Muhammad al-Masmudi al-Maghribi, a good man who had 
formerly resided in this country, and subsequently died at my 
house at Delhi, related to me that he had a wife and a servant 
and that he used to pay for the annual provision for the 
three of them eight dirhams [only], and that he used to pur- 
chase paddy at the rate of 80 rithls of Delhi for 8 dirhams. 
And that after threshing that quantity of paddy he would get 
from it clear fifty rithls of rice, amounting to 10 kantarahs. I 
have also seen a milch cow selling for three dinars of silver 
and the bullocks of this country [which] are like buffaloes. I 
have seen fat poultry selling at the rate of eight per dirham 
and chicks of pigeons at the rate of fifteen per dirham. I have 
seen a fat ram sold for two dirhams and a rithl of sugar for 
four dirhams—I mean a rithl of Delhi—and also a rithl of 
rose-syrup for 8 dirhams, and a rithl of fat (? ghee ) for four 
dirhams and a rithi of mustard oil for two dirhams. 


A cloth of fine cotton of very good quality measuring 
thirty cubits was sold before my eyes for two dinars, and a 
good looking maid servant for a dinar of gold which is equi- 
valent to 81 gold dinars of Maghrib. 

I bought for about the same price a young slave girl of 
exquisite beauty called Ashurah and one of my companions 
bought a fine looking slave of tender years named Lulu 
(‘Pearl’) for a couple of gold dinars. 

The first city of Bengal which we visited was the city of 
Sodkawan (Satgaon).‘ It is a large city situated on the shore 


4 Sodkawanis Satgaon and not Chatgaon (Chittagong) as is clear from 
the description which follows. ‘‘Satgaon or Saptagram (‘the Seven Villages’) 
was a place of importance till the 16th century. Itowed its prosperity to 
its situation on the Sarasvati which was formerly the main stream of the 
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of the great sea (Bay of Bengal). Close to it is the confluence 
of the River Ganges to which the Hindus go for pilgrimage, 
and the river Jun (Jamuna), and not far from it, the two rivers 
fall into the sea, 


On the river Ganges are numerous ships belonging to the 
people of the country, wherewith they fight the inhabitants of 
the country of Lakhnauti.” 


Bhagirathi. At Tribeni, North of Hugli, the river sends forth two branches, 

one to the west under the name of Sarasvati and one to the east which is 
called Jamuna or Jabuna. The entrances of both branches are now silted 
up, and the Jamuna only becomes important again in the southern portions 
of the 24-Parganas. Abul Fazal says іп the Aim-i-Akbari 1 ‘Near the place 
Kazihata in Barbakabad, the Ganges divides into two parts—one goes east- 
ward and flows into the ocean near Chatgaon, and in this separation is 
called Padmavati, the other goes southwards and divides again into three 
parts, one being called the Sarasvati, theother the Jon ( Jamuna), the third 
Ganga. The three are called in Hindi Tribeni (‘the Three Streams’) and 
are held in veneration. The third (i. e., the Ganga, the modern Hugli) be— 
comes, near Satgaon, a thousand channels and then joins the sea. The 
Sarasvati and Jamuna also flow and then join the sea. In the early period 
of the Muhammadan rule, Satgaon was,the seat of the Governors of 
Lower Bengal and the mint town. Its importance as a place of trade and 
shipping is well attested, and even a modern Bengali proverb uses the term 
‘a Satgaon man' in the sense of ‘an astute fellow',—Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal. 

N.B. In a note to his extremely useful translation of the Riyaz-us- : 
Salatin, Maulavi Abdus Salam, M. A., confuses Ibn Batutah's Sodkawan 
with modern Chatgaon. See p. 41 (footnote) of fasciculus L of his transla- 
tion : *Chittagong was found to be in the hands of king Fakhruddin of 
Sunargaon, when Ibn Batutah visited it." [Whether Ibn Batutahrefers to 
Chittagong or Satgacn still remains controversial due to some ambiguity 
in his statements. —Ed.]. 

5 The city of Lakshmanavati or Lakhnauti was conquered by the Muham- 
madans in 1198 A, D. and was their first capital in Bengal. When the Mus- 
salman kings of Bengal became independent, they removed their capital to 
Sunargaon and Panduah. Panduah was soon deserted on account of its 


unhealthiness ; but Sunargaon continued to be the capital of Eastern Bengal. 
In the Ain-i-Akbari, Abu! Fazl states that in his time the city was known 
both as Lakhnauti and Gaur and the latter name was changed by the Em- 
peror Humayun into *Jannatabad' (‘the celestial city"). 
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An Account of the Sultan of Bengal. He is Sultan Fakhruddin, 
surnamed Fakhra, an excellent king who is fond of foreigners, 
especially of Fakirs and Sufis. The government of this country 
was in the hands of Sultan Nasiruddin, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin Balban. This king made his son Muizzuddin the ruler 
of Delhi and subsequently made preparations for fighting with 
him. The father and the son met on the river Ganges and 
their meeting was called an auspicious conjunction. 


6 Thefollowing sketch of the sovereigns of Bengal will elucidate the 
passage. In A. H. 664, Ghiyasuddin Balban ascended the throne of Delhi. 
Shortly after his accession the independent ruler of Bengal Muhammad 
Tatar Khan died, whereupon Ghiyasuddin appointed Sher Khan as Governor 
of Lakhnauti. Sher Khan was succeeded in his office by Amin Khan whose - 
deputy Tughral, taking advantage of Balban's illness, made himself master 
of Bengal and assumed the title of Sultan Mughisuddin (1279 A. D.). On his 
recovery, Balban invaded Bengal and, defeating Tughral near Sonargaon, 
made his own son Bughra Khan Suitan of Bengal. This prince assumed 
the title of Sultan Nasiruddin. In A. H. 691 occurred the death of Sultan 
Nasiruddin (five years after Balban's death). After the death of Balban in 
1287 A. D., Nasiruddin's son Muizuddin Kaiqubad became Emperor of 
Delhi and was, after his accession, following the evil counsels of one 
of hus courtiers, Malik Nizamuddin, who advised the youthful prince to put 
to death his (Muizuddin’s) own brother. Greatly enraged atthis, Nasirud- 
din wrote several letters to his son but to no purpose. At lengthin A. H. 
687, Nasiruddin marched with an army towards Delhi in order to chastise his 
disobedient son and to conquer the province of Delhi. The father and the son 
met on the banks of the river Ganges at Corah. ‘“‘They had resolved to fight 
against each order $š but God wished to spare the blood of Mussulmans and 
filled the heart of Nasiruddin with pity for his son. The interview between the 
father and the son which took place on the banks of the Ganges was called 
the conjunction of two auspicious planetsin as much as it resulted in their 
sparing the blood of their subjects. This event was celebrated by the poets 
of the time, [notably by Mir Khusru of Delhi (1253-1325 A. D.) in his Qiran- 
us-Sa'dain or “Тһе Auspicious Conjunction']' Such is Ibn Batutah's 
account of the incident. Nasiruddin was succeeded by his son. Ruknuddin 
Kaikawus (À. H. 691) who was succeeded by his brother Shamsuddin in 
A. H. 702 (1302 A. D.). Shamsuddin was succeeded in A. H. 718 by his son 
Shahabuddin. whose kingdom was taken away from him by his paternal 
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We have already related how the father left the government 
to the son and, returning to Bengal, remained in that country 
till his death and was succeeded by his son Shamsuddin after 
whose death his son Shahabuddin ruled. This king was over- 
come by his [father's] brother Sultan Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Bur. 
Thereupon Shahabuddin asked help from Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq who helped him and took Bahadur Bur prisoner. 
Subsequently, Bahadur Bur was liberated by Muhammad, son 
of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, after Muhammad’s accession, on. the 


stipulation that Ghiyasuddin would give. him a share of the . 


kingdom of Bengal. But Bahadur Bur revolted against Mu- 
hammad and the latter fought against him, and killed him. 
Thereupon he appointed a relation of his by: marriage as 
Governor of Bengal; but the man was killed by his own troops. 
Ali Shah, who was at that time in the country of Lakhnauti, 
made himself master of Bengal. When Fakhruddin saw that 
the kingdom had passed out ofthe hands of the children of 
Sultan Nasiruddin (Fakhruddin had been one of the freed men 
of the family) he raised the standard of revolt at Sodkawan 
and in the country of Bengal and declared himself independent. 


uncle Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Bourah (1. e., ‘Black’, such is the meaning 
of the word according to Ibn Batutah). Shahabuddin regained his throne 
with the help of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq who captured Bahadur 
Bourah and kept him m prison. On the accession of Muhammad Shah 
Tughlaq, the nephew and son-in-law of Emperor Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, in 
A. Н. 725, Bahadur Bourah was liberated on certain conditions ; but he was 
subsequently dethroned in A. H. 731 (1330 A.D.) and the emperor appoint- 
ed Malik Bedar Khilji, one of his leading nobles upon whom he bestowed 
the Ше оѓ Qadr Khan, as Governor of Laknauti. In 739 A. H. (1338 A.D.), 
Qadr Khan was killed by Fakhruddin, the armour-bearer of the recently 
deceased Sultan of Sonargaon whose name was Bahram Khan. Fakhruddin 


was the first of the Independent Mussalman kings of Bengal whose period 
lasted for two hundred years—from 1338 to 1538 A. D. His full name was 
Fakhruddin Abul Muzaffar Mubarak Shah. He was killed in the year 
741, А. H. after a reign of two years aud five months by Malik Alı Mubarik 
(Ibn Batutah's Ali Shah), the generalissimo of Qadr Khan. ( The same word 
ornameis given as both 'Bur' and 'Bourah' Muhammad Shah Was 
Ghiyasuddin's son.—Ed. ] 


`Á 
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The strife between him and Ali Shah grew rife, and when- 
ever the season of cold and mud would come, Fakhruddin 
would invade the couniry of Lakhnauti by sea, for it was on sea 
that he was powerful ; but when the season would come when 
there would be no rain, Ali Shah would invade Bengal ds land, 
for it was on land that he was powerful. 

A Story. The love which Sultan Fakhruddin had for the 
Fakirs went so far as to lead him to appoint one of them as 
his viceroy at Sodkawan (Satgaon). This man was named 
Shaida (*Love-mad') Тһе Sultan having gone out to fight 
against one of his enemies, Shaida revolted against him with a 
view to make himself independent and killed the only son of 
Sultan Fakhruddin. 

Fakhruddin, being informed of this disaster, marched back 
to his capital whereupon Shaida and his followers fled towards 
the city of Sonorkawan (Sonargaon) which is impregnable. 
The Sultan sent his army to besiege him. Thereupon the in- 
habitants of the city, fearing for their own lives, seized Shaida 
and sent him to the army of the Sultan and reported the matter 
to him in writing. 

The Sultan ordered them to send him the head of Shaida, 
which they did. A large number of Fakirs were put to death 
on account of Shaida's crime. 


When 1 entered Sodkawan I did not visit the Sultan of the 


7 Sonargaon (Suvarnagrama or the Golden Village) was the ancient 
capital of Eastern Bengal under the Muhammadan rulers. It is an unhealthy 
village now-a-days. Ralph Fitch who visited this place in 1686 gives the 
following account of it: 'Sinnergauis a town six leagues from Serripur 
(Sripur) where there is the best and finest cloth raade in all India. The houses 
here, as they be in most parts of India, are very little, and covered with straw, 
and have a few mats round about the walls, and the door to keep out the 
tigers and the foxes. Many ofthe people are very rich. Here they will eat 
no flesh, nor kill any beast. They live on rice, milk, and fruits. They go with 
a little cloth. before them and all the rest of the body is naked." 
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country nor did I seek an interview with him because he had 
revolted against the Emperor of India and, being afraid of the 
probable consequences of my paying a visit to him, I left Sod- 
kawan for the mountains of Kamaru (Kamrup)? which is a 
month’s journey on foot, from Sodkawan. These mountains 
are very extensive and touch China and Tibet, the country of 
musk-deer. The people who dwell in these mountains resem- 
ble the Turks. They make very hardy servants and a slave 
belonging to this tribe is worth many times more than a slave 
belonging to any other tribe. Moreover, these mountaineers are- 
famous for their skill in sorcery and, their devotion to that art. 
My object in travelling to these mountains was to visit a very 
holy person who lives there, viz. Shaikh Jalaluddin at-Tibrizi.? 


Account of Shaikh Jalaluddin. Не was one of the greatest 
saints and a most unique man. He performed famous miracles. 
as well as great and memorable deeds. He was a man far 
advanced in years. He informed me (May God have mercy on 
him !) that he had seen the  Abbasid Caliph Musta'asim: 
Billah at Bagdad and that he was in that city at the time of the 
Caliph’s assassination (1258 A. D.). Subsequently, his disciples- 
informed me that the Shaikh died at the age of 150; that he 
had been observing the fast for about forty years and was not 
in the habit of breaking it until after the lapse of ten consecu- 

. tive days. He had a cow, with the milk of which he used to. 
break his fast. He would remain standing all night. He was 
а lean, tall man, with sunken cheeks. Through his efforts 


w — À—À 


8 Kamrup included the western portion of Assam together with rhe 
Districts of Rangpur, Rangamati (Goalpara) and Sylhet. 

9 Nothing definite scems to be known about this saint. He must, how-- 
ever, be distinguished from his namesake and fellow-townsman and disciple 
of Shaikh Abu Sa’id Tibriz, who came to Delhi in the reign of Sultan Shams-- 
uddin Altamish [Iitutmish—Ed.] and died in A. H. 642 (1244 А, D.) nearly 
a century before [bn Batutah’s arrival in Bengal. 
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many of the mountaineers became converts to Islam and this 
was the motive which led him to dwell in their midst. 

Miracles of the Shaikh. Some of the Shaikh's disciples in- 
formed me that he called them the day before his death and 
enjoined them to fear God and said to them: ‘Verily, I shall go 
away from you tomorrow, if it so please God, and my successor 
with you is God than whom there is no other God." When 
he said the mid-day prayer on the following day, God took 
him away exactly at the last prostration of that prayer. At 
the side of the cell in which he dwelt they found a grave which 
had been dug and upon which there lay a winding-sheet and 
incense. They washed his body, wrapped it round with the 
winding sheet, offered prayers upon him and buried him in 
the tomb. May God have mercy on him ! f 

Another Miracle of the Shaikh. When I went to visit this 
Shaikh, I was met by four of his disciples at a distance of 
two days journey from the place where the Shaikh used to live. 
They informed me that their Shaikh had said to the Fakirs 
who were with him, “The traveller of the west has come to 
you, go ye to meet him." They added that they had come for 
that purpose in pursuance of the Shaikh’s injunction. Now this 
Shaikh knew nothing about my affairs ; but they had all been 
revealed to him. 


So I went with these men to the Shaikh and reached his 
hermitage which is outside his cell. Near it there is no culti- 
vated land ; but the people of that country—Mussalmans as 
well as Non-Mussalmans—come to visit him and bring with 
them gifts and presents which supply food to the Fakirs and to 
the travellers who arrive there. As for the Shaikh, he is content 
with the possession of a cow with the milk of which he breaks 
his fast at the end of every tenth day, as we have already men- 
tioned. When I came to him he rose up and embraced me anda 
asked me questions concerning my country and my travels. 

22 
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On my giving him the information desired, he. said to me, 
*Thou art the traveller of the Arabs." “And of the Persians 
too, O Master," added those of his disciples who were present. 
Thereupon he said, **Yes, of the Persians too ; treat him there- 
fore with respect." And I was brought to the hermitage and 
entertained with hospitality for three days. 


Anecdote containing the Account of Several of the Shaikh's 
Miracles. On the day on which I was presented to the Shaikh, 
I saw on him a large coat of goat-skin which took my fancy. 
And I said to myself, "Would to God, the Shaikh gave it to 
me." When I went to him to wish him goodbye, he got up 
and going to a corner of his cell took off his coat and put it on 
me together with a high cap from his head ; while he himself 
put on a patched garment. I was told by the Fakirs that the 
Shaikh was not in the habit of putting that coat on ; and that 
he had put it on as soon as I had arrived. They added that 
he had told them : “The Maghribi will ask for this coat and it 
shall be taken away from him by a non-Mussalman king who 
will give it to our brother Burhanuddin Assagharji to whom it 
belongs and for whom it is intended." When the Fakirs told 
me of this I said to Шеш: “I have got the blessing of the 
Shaikh, since he has put his own coat upon me and I shall not 
visit any Mussalman or non-Mussalman king with this coat on 
my back." Ileft the Shaikh and long afterwards, when I en- 
tered the country of China and reached the city of Khansa 
('Quinsay' or ‘Hang-chi-fu’), the accident acctually happened to 
me. My comrades had separated from me owing to the crowd 
. (which was pressing upon us, and I had that coat upon me. 
Now while I was in a certain street, lo! I saw the Vizier who 
was there at the head ofa large retinue, and his glance fell 
upon me. Thereupon he sent for me, took me by the hand 
and asked me about my arrival and did not let me go until 1 
reached the royal palace with him. I intended to get away 
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from him : but he prevented me and took me along to the king 
who asked me questions about Mussalman sovereigns. When 
I was replying to him, he looked at my coat and took a fancy 
to it. Thereupon the Vizier said to me: “Take it off", and I 
durst not act against his order. The king took the coat and 
ordered that ten robes of honour should be given to me as well 
as a fully equipped horse and а sum of money. My mind was 
displeased at this and then I called to mind what the Shaikh 
had said, viz., that the coat would be taken away from meby a 
non-Muhammadan king. My surprise became great on 
account of this, and in the following year, I entered the palace 
of the king of China at Khan Baliq (Canbaluc, i.e., Pekin) 
and betook myself to the hermitage of Shaikh Burhanuddin 
Assagharji. I found the Shaikh busy reading and the coat was 
on him—the very same coat. Surprised thereat, I began to 
examine the coat with my fingers. He asked me why I was 
examining it and said ; "So you know it." I replied, "Yes, this 
is the coat which was taken away from me by the Sultan of 
Khansa.” "This robe", he added, “had been made for me by 
my brother Jalaluddin who wrote to me, *The robe shall reach 
thee through the hands of such and such person’.” Then he 
took out the letter and gave it to me. I read it and was 
filled with wonder at the infallible foreknowledge of the 
Shaikh. I then related to him the first part of the anecdote 
and he said to me, “My brother Jalaluddin is a greater man 
than all that. He has lately departed to the mercy of God.” 
“I have been informed", added the Shaikh, "that he used to 
say his morning prayers every day at Mecca and would per- 
form a pilgrimage (to Mecca and Madina) every year, for he 
used to disappear from men on the two days of Arafat and 
Id and no one knew where he used to go." When I took leave 
of Shaikh Jalaluddin, I journeyed towards the city of Habank 


which is one of the largest and most beautiful cities of that 
country. It is intersected by a river which descends from the 
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Lecturer: Prof. D. C. Sircar, University of Calcutta | 
Snbject: Introduction to Indian Palæography. 
Date: Wednesday, the 25th November, 1970. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M.A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. D.R. Das, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. ; $m. C. Gupta, 
M.A., LL.B. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. PhiL, Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P, Singh, M.A., 
D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, М.А. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M.A., Ph. D. ; Sm. 
K. Bajpeyi, M. A. ; Sri A. K. Jha, M. A. ; Sm. S. Das, M. A. ; Sm. M. 
Mukhopadhyay, M. A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M. À. ; and others. 

Summary: Prof. Sircar first referred to his unpublished work entitled 
Indian Palaeography, in which the subject covered by the lecture is dealt with 
in some detail. In the lecture, Prof. Sircar discussed the subject under the fol- 
lowing sections: (D) Early Writings, (II) Varieties and Early Derivatives of 
Brahmi, (HI) Development of the Northern Alphabets, (IV) Development of 
the Southern Alphabets, (V) Numbers and Signs (VI) Engraving of Inscrip- 
tions, and (VID Indian Scripts Abroad. 

Dealing with early writings, Prof. Sircar referred to the controversy re- 
garding the antiquity of writing in India and referred, in the same context, to 
the underciphered seals found at the prehistoric sites of Mohenjodaro, Har- 
rappa, etc. He also referred to the various attempts to read the seal legends 
and observed that their correct decipherment is delayed owing to the lack of 
bilingual and biscriptal documents. Prof. Sircar then dealt with the Aramaic 
and Greek writings in some early Indian epigraphic and numismatic records. 
Speaking about the two early Indian scripts, viz. Kharostht and Brahmi, he 
said that the former, originated from the Aramaic alphabet of Iran, was 
used mainly in the north-western parts of the Indian sub-continent. Prof. 
Sircar referred to the controversy regarding the indigenous or foreign origin 
of Brahmi and expressed his inclination to regard the alphabet as fabricated 
out of the prehistoric Indian writing which is partly syllabic and partly 
alphabetic. . 

Prof. Sircar then gave a brief history'of the modification of Early Brahmi 


*Continued from Vol. IV, pp. 286-97 (XIX-XXIV). 
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from the Maurya period down to the late mediaeval times through its Middle 
and Late stages and its various derivatives including the regional alphabets of 
India. He also spoke about the triangle-headed, box-headed, Siddhamatrka, 
shell-character and Bhaikyuki scripts. Prof. Sircar indicated the causes res- 
ponsible for the gradual change in the shape of letters. Не then traced the 
development of the various Northern alphabets including Early Nàgarl and 
Gaudi (the same as Bühler's ‘Proto-Bengali’) and the Kalihga alphabet of 
Orissa. Не also discussed the various derivaties of Gaudi, e. g. Raja (Кай- 
jana) and Varttula of Nepal and the Maithili of Bihar and also the Oriya and 
Bengali-Ássamese scripts. 

Regarding the South Indian alphabets, Prof. Sircar discussed their evolu- 
tion from Early Brahmi. He discussed in this connexion not only South Indian 
scripts like Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, Grantha, Vatte]uttu, Koleluttu and 
Malayalam, but Siddbamat{ka and Nagari of North India and also Nandina~ 
gari in the Deccan and the Far South. He then traced the origin of the various 
numbers and signs used in ancient epigraphs and manuscripts and was inclin- 
ed to claim the Indian origin for the decimal system of expressing numbers 
and traced its influence in a U. P. epigraph of 428 A.D. even though the 
system is not mentioned by Aryabhata who wrote at Pataliputra in 499 
A. D. 


Prof. Sircar also discussed how the engraving of inscriptions was done in 
ancient India. As regards the spread of Indian scripts abroad, he observed 
that the modern scripts of Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, Cambodia 
and Tibet all owe their origin to Brahmi. 


Discussion : Dr. A.K. Chatterjee thanked Prof. Sircar for his refreshingly 
stimulating lecture, and Dr: D. R. Das observed that, when published, the 
lecture, will be useful to the students. Sm. C. Gupta wanted to know why 
the so-called shell-character inscriptions could not be deciphered. Prof. 
Sircar replied that the shell-characters do not constitute an alphabet, but are 
really ornamental forms of the prevalent local alphabet. He pointed out that 
they are often too much ornamental so that the original aksaras cannot be 
recognised and that the writing can be deciphered when there is not too much 
ornamentation. [See above, Vol. IV, pp. 104-36.] 


XXVI 


Lecturer : Dr. G. Bhattacharya, Research Fellow, Berlin Museum. 
Subject : Indian and Central Asian Antiquities in the Berlin Museum. 
Date : Thursday, the 14th January, 1971. 


Present: Prof. D.C. Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. (in the chair) ; Dr. D. R. Das, 
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M.A.,D.Phil.; Dr. S.Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. ; Sm. C. Gupta, 
M.A., LL. B. : Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S.P. Singh, M. A., 
D.Phil. ; Sri В. P. Mishra, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. ; Sm. K. 
Bajpeyi, М.А. ; Sri A, К. Jha. M. A. ; Sm. S. Das, M. A. ; Sm. M. Mukho- 
padhyay, M.A. ; Sri R.K. Billorey, M.A. ; and others. 


Summary: Dr. Bhattacharya prefaced his talk with the information that 
a new building for objects of Indian Art would be opened in the Berlin Mu- 
seum in October, 1971. He then referred to Le Coq's expedition to Eastern 
Turkestan in 1902, in the course of which that admirable archaeologist dis- 
covered a Jarge number of Buddhistic frescoes and lime-stone figures most of 
which were later brought to Berlin. This collection soon came to be known 
as Turfan Collection which was afterwards enlarged by the antiquities secured 
by Prof. Gruenwedel from the sites excavated by Le Coq. Both the above- 
mentioned scholars later published their works on the frescoes from Eastern 
Turkestan. | 


Dr. Bhattacharya said that the Indian antiquities of the Berlin Museum 
could be divided into two groups, viz. (1) Gandhara sculptures and (2) 
frescoes, manuscripts and lime-stone figures. He also said that Prof. 
Waldschmidt has written a valuable work on the Gandhara collection of the 
Berlin Museum. It is unfortunate, Dr. Bhattacharya observed, that forty 
per cent of the frescoes were destroyed during the Second World War. In his 
opinion, the earliest of such paintings may beassigned to the 6th century 
A.D. Among the manuscripts preserved in the Museum, Dr. Bhattacharya 
mentioned a Buddhist text written in the Kusana Brahmi script, and among 
sculptures in the Museum he drew attention to a graceful figure of Visnu of 
the Gupta period and another bronze figure of the same god with three heads 
(viz. those of a boar, a lion and a man).* Dr. Bhattacharya referred, in 
this connexion to the good number of miniature-paintings preserved in the 
Museun, and to the admirable monograph of Prof. Waldschmidt on the 
miniature-paintings, which has already been translated into English. He also 
spoke about the unique collection of glazed tiles from Burma -depicting 
various Jataka scenes with descriptions in old Burmese characters (the so- 
called Pali script) preserved in the Museum, most of which were thoroughly 
studied by Prof. Gruenwedel. He also mentioned an important unpublished 
inscription written in Proto-Bengali characters. ` 

Lastly, Dr. Bhattacharya referred to the academic activities of the staff of 
the Museum. He mentioned the present Director of the Museum, Prof. 


+ [Сї agratah purug-àkaram nàrasimhom ca daksine | 
aparam stri-mukh-akaram varth-dsyam tath=ottare /|—Ed.] 
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Haertel who is now busy excavating a site near Mathura and has succeeded 
in unearthing the earliest Brahmanical bronze figure. Dr. Bhattacharya said 
that a number of students studying in the Museum are doing their doctoral 
theses on various aspects of Indian culture and civilisation. 


Discussion : Prof. D.C. Sircar thanked Dr. Bhattacharya for information 
about the Indian antiquities and Indologicalstudies atthe Berlin Museum. In 
this connection, he referred to the discovery of antiquities in Soviet Central 
Asia, which were associated with the history and civilisation of ancient India. 
Prof. Sircar then indicated his interest in the Proto-Bengali inscription re- 
ferred to by Dr. Bhattacharya and observed that, since it may be important 
for the history of Eastern India, he would be glad to publish it if Prof. 
Haertel would be good enough tosend him a photograph or inked impression. 
In the same context, Dr. Bhattacharya said that there is a manuscript of the 
Mahabharata, written in Kusana Brahmi characters of about the ist century 
A.D., in the Museum of East Berlin. Dr. A. K, Chatterjee referred to the 
great value of such an old manuscript of the Mahabharata and wanted to 
know whether arrangements had been made for examining and publishing it. 
Dr. Bhattacharya replied that a few pages of that manuscript had already 
been edited in a German periodical. Prof. Sircar referred in this connection 
to a 7th century manuscript of the Skanda Purana preserved in the Royal 
Library at Kathmandu (Nepal), which, he observed, must be substantially 
different from the published texts ofthat Purána, which are medieval. Dr. S.P. 
Singh enquired about the numismatic collection of the Berlin Museum. Dr. 
Bhattacharya said in reply that there is no collection of coins in the Museum, 
but that, in the East Berlin Museum, there is a good number of ancient 
Indian coins. 


XXVII 


Lecturer: Prof. Heinz Mode, Director, Buddhist Centre, Halle, German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). 

Subject : C. F. Koeppen, Pioneer of Buddhist Research in Germany. 

Date; "Tuesday, the 16th February, 1971. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Dr. Sm. A. Ray, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, 
M.A. D.Phil.; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. К. 
Bhattacharya, М.А. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Phil ; Dr. S.P. Singh, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M.A., Ph. D. ; 
Sm. К. Вајреуі, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A.; Sm. M. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A.; Sm. M. Sengupta, M.A. ; Sri A. K. Jha, M. A.; Mr. H. D. Zimmer,. 
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Vice-Consul, G.D R., Calcutta ; Mr. M. Bhattacharya, G.D.R. Consulate, 
Calcutta ; Sri S. K. Das, M. A.; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A.; Sm. S. 
Bhattacharya, М.А. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M.A. ; and others. 

Summary: Prof. Mode began his talk with a reference to Engels’ work 
called *Dialectics of Nature' (1875) in which mention is made of Buddhist 
dialectics. According to the speaker, Engels learnt about Buddhist dialectics 
from the work entitled Die Religion des Buddha by a school teacher named 
C. F. Koeppen, the first volume of which was published in 1857 and the 
second in 1859. This book throws a flood of light on early Buddhist dialec- 
tics. Koeppen admits his indebtedness to Hegel, the celebrated German 
philosopher whom he regarded as his guru. According to Prof. Mode, Koep- 
pen's work has Hegelian passag.s, although many of his ideas are also dis- 
tinctly non-Hegelian. 

Prof. Mode pointed out that Koeppen had dedicated one of his books, 
published in 1840, to Karl Marx who mentions Koeppen as a friend in one 
‘of his writings published in 1841. Passages from the work of Engels were 
cited by Prof. Mode to show that he was a friend of Koeppen from the early 
forties of the nineteenth century. In a.letter written to Engels in 1861, Marx 
refers to Koeppen’s book on the Buddha’s teachings, both the volumes of 
which had been presented to him by the author. Prof. Mode observed that 
both Marx and Engels had respect for Koeppen and pointed out that in a 
few letters of Engels, written after Koeppen’s death in 1869, the latter is 
mentioned as a friend of Marx. 

Prof. Mode observed that Buddhism, being an atheistic doctrine, made an 
impact on Koeppen who, as a Hegelian, was himself an atheist. Buddhism 
spread outside India, Prof. Mode argued, because it believed in the noble idea 
of brotherhood of man. It was the first religion which appealed direct to the 
masses. Asa gieat reformer, the Buddha took women into his order. 

Prof. Mode pointed out that some of the German Indologists after Koep- 
pen freely borrowed from his works. He also mentioned how he had found 
a copy of Koeppen's work on Buddhism iu the library of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta. He said that some German-knowing Indian should undertake the 
task of translating the work into English. 


Discussion: Prof. D.C. Sircar thanked Prof. Mode and regretted the 
fact that Koeppen's work on Buddhism is little known in India. Prof. Sircar 
referred to the great contribution of German scholars like Max Müller, 
Bühler, Lüders, Kielhorn, Hutzsch and others to the study of Indian subjects. 
He also observed that some German Indological works are fortunately avail- 
able in English. | 

Dr. A.K. Chatterjee said that the Buddha was at first reluctant to 
admit women into the order, but afterwards changed his mind at Ananda’s 
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request, In Dr. Chatterjee’s opinion the Buddha had а deep-rooted prejudice: 
against women. Prof. Sircar observed that the said attitude is common to 
Indian ascetics. Prof. Mode drew attention to the folk-art of India which he- 
considered to be mainly a product of women as has been suggested by him 
in his The Woman in Indian Art. He said that the Art of Oriental countries 
like Japan, China and Mesopotamia is mostly male-dominated, but that 
Indian artis not so. Prof. Sircar observed that most of the Indian ariists 
were males and that is why the women are prominent in Indian art. Dr. 8. 
Bandyopadhyay drew attention to the fact that in Indian literature also wo- 
men have a prominent place Prof. Sircar was inclined to Connect this with. 
the fact that most of the authoris were males. Dr. N. N, Bhattacharya re- 
marked that there is a single-line reference to Buddhism in a work of Hegel. 
Prof. Mode pointed out that Hegel's source was Colebrooke. 


XXVIII 


Lecturer: Dr. A.B. Ganguli, Editor, Betar Jagat, All-India Radio,. 
Calcutta. 

Subject: The Sixty-four Arts of Ancient India. 

Date: Thursday, the 4th March, 1971. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (іп the chair); Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, М.А, ; Dr. S.K. Mitra, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. ; Dr.D.R. Das, 
M A. D.Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL. B., D. Phil: Sri R. K. 
Bhattacharya, M.A.; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A.K. Chatter- 
jee, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, 
М.А; Ph.D. ; Sm. K. Вајреуі, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sm. S. 
Bhattacharya, M.A. ; and others. 


Summary ; Dr. Ganguli observed that the sixty-four arts were known to 
be practised ın India much before Vatsyayana, the celebrated author of the 
Kamasutra. In the epics and the Jatakas, there are casual references to the 
sixty-four arts and both the Buddha and Mahavira, we are told, had to learn 
them. Dr. Ganguli then briefly discussed the various controversies regarding 
the date and authorship of the Kamasutra and referred to the view of some 
authors who take Kautilya to be the author of this great work. He then 
pointed out that, but for the commentary Jayamangala by Yasodhara, much 
of the book would have remained unintelligible and obscure. 


According to Dr. Ganguli, music gets the highest prominence not only im 
the Kamasutra, but also in some other great works of both ancient and mo- 
fern India. Music їз in the very blood of theIndrans,and among the fine 
arts, it is given the highest position. In this connexion, Dr. Ganguli men- 
tioned the Mrcchakafika and Vikramorvasiya which have some passages on 


i 
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music. Vocal music gets the pride of place in the list of 64 arts as given by 
Vatsyayana. In Dr. Ganguli’s opinion, the vocal music of India was origi- 
nally connected with the voice of animals. The second name in Vatsyayana's 
list is vadya or instrumental music, of which there were four principal types. 
Dr. Ganguli further pointed out that various instruments are not only men- 
tioned in some works of hoary antiquity, but also depicted in sculpture. 
And in this connexion, he specifically mentioned the temples of Orissa. 

Turning then to the art of dancing, Dr. Ganguli observed that dancing 
has always played a very vital part in the cultural life of both the urban and 
the rural people of India. Although originally connected with religion, Dr. 
Ganguli said, it became afterwards a part and parcel of our life. The Abhi- 
naya-kald or art of acting, which is fourth in the list, has been discussed by 
Bharata ın detail in his famous Natyasastra. Alekhya or painting, according 
to Dr. Ganguli, was another important name in the list of the 64 arts and, in ` 
this connexion, he referred to Kalidása's S'akuntala and Bhavabhüti's Utta- 
raramacarita, both of which refer to this art. In the epics also, he said, 
there are direct and indirect references to painting. All the above-mentioned 
arts, according to Dr. Ganguli, were considered major arts which were com- 
pulsory subjects for a ganikà to learn. 

Dr. Ganguli then briefly discussed the various minor Arts included in the ` 
exhaustive list of Vatsyayana and observed that all of them were not consi- 
dered branches of fine arts, even though, he added, all the arts were necessary 
to make life enjoyable. 

The figure sixty-four, according to Dr. Ganguli, was a fictitious number. 
Some of the arts, such as dasana-raga (painting of teeth) or ѓауапа-гасапё 
(making of beds) are still very popular in some parts of India., The Svapna- 
yasavadatta shows that the ancient Indians were fastidious about sayana- 
racana while the art of cooking also reached a high level, Dr. Ganguli obser- 
ved. Не said that indraj2la or magic, chalita-yoga or disguise and the art 
of presaging good or evil from the sounds of birds and beasts were also 
popular. Dyuta-kridà or gambling enjoyed popularity, he said, from the 
days of the Rgveda and the Mohenjodaro civilization. Finally, Dr. Ganguli 
observed that the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana was written at the time of decline 
of Buddhism in India and that the 64 arts were basically the products of an 
industrial civilisation. 


Discussion: Prof. D. C. Sircar pointed out that there seems to be no 
list of the 64 arts іп any work earlier than Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra which. 
seems to be an old work finally retouched in the Gupta age. There 1s a list 
in the S“ukranitistra which, however may be a late mediaeval work. Prof. 
Sircar further observed that the present-day North Indian Classical music is 
not purely indigenous in the sense that it was very much influenced by Cen- 
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tral Asian music during the medieval period. He said that the Karnatak 
music of today has the essential elements of early Indian music in it. Prof. 
Sircar also pointed out that the references to aerial cars in some ancient 
Indian works, to which Dr. Ganguli drew attention, does not prove the exis- 
tence of aeroplanes. If the Indians had aeroplanes, he said, that could not 
have escaped the attention of Magasthenes, Hiuen-tsang, Al-Birini and 
others and, if they knew aerial bombing, they would not have been defeated 
at the hands of all foreign enemies. Prof. Sircar further drew attention to 
the absence of chess (caturanga) in the Kamasutra list of the arts and remark- 
ed that, although it was introduced into Europe by the Arabs who had learnt 
it from the Indians, the term caturañga became popular sometime after the 
composition of the Kamasutra. Dr. Ganguli said that there are great simi- 
larities between the Karnatak music and the Classical music of North India. 
Sri R. K. Bhattacharya remarked that Kathakali is besically a folk dance. 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that the aerial cars are mentioned in the 
Kathisaritstgara; but he agreed with Prof. Sircar that such references are 
fictitious. 


XXIX 


Lecturer : Dr. Asko Parpola, Résearch Fellow, Scandinavian Institute 
of Asian Studies, Copenhagen. 


Subject: Indological Studies in Scandinavia. 
Date: Tuesday, the 23rd February, 1971. ' 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A., D. Phill. ; Dr. 8, Bandyo- 
padhyay, M.A., LL. B., D. PhiL ; Sri К. K. Bhattacharya, M. A., ; Dr. 
Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. А., D. Phil. ; 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri 
B.P. Mishra, M.A., Dr. Sm. J. Майга; M.A., Ph.D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A., 
Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sri A.K. Jha, M.A. ; Sra. S. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; 
and others. 


Summary: Jn the absence of Dr. Asko Parpola, the text of his lecture 
was read out by Prof. D. C. Sircar. І 

Dr. Parpola observed that he had to depend wholly on his memory in 
writing out the text of the lecture ia Calcutta, so that it might contain some 
omissions and inaccuracies. He is a Finn and obtained his degree from the 
Helsinki University, but is now working at the Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies which is financed by the governments of Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden and is situated at Copenhagen. It was established in 
1967, he said, with the object of stimulating Asian studies. The Institute 
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has a Director and six Research Fellows, three of whom are Indologists aud 
three specialists m East and South-East Asia. Dr. Parpola then gave some 
idea about the research activities of the Fellows of the Institute. He said that 
the Institute's library has a good collection of Indological publications, It 
has microfilm editions of the Census Reports and Gazetteers of India. The 
Institute is also publishing a News Letter on its activities. Dr. Parpola then 
said that he was primarily concerned with the study of the Indus Valley cul- 
ture including the decipherment of 18 script. The Institute, he said, would 
shortly publish a critical edition and а concordance of the avatlable Harap- 
paninscriptions. In his opinion, the Indus Valley people were Dravidians 
who spoke the proto-Tamil language. ' 

. Dr. Parpola spoke about the research activities in various Scandinavian 
countries. Denmark, he said, 1s a good place for Tamil studies, and the 
Royal Library at Copenhagen has an important collection of early printed 
Tamil works. In connection with Copenhagen’s importance in the field of 
Pali studies, he referred to V. Trenckner, D. Andersen and H. Hendriksen 
and also to the critical Pali Dictionary that is being published from there. 
Sanskrit studies are also encouraged in Denmark. Turning then to Finland, 
Dr. Parpola referred to Kellgren's Swedish translation of the Amarufataka 
and the Nala-Damayanti story and mentioned Otto Donner who was Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Helsinki University. He 
also mentioned the research activities of J. N. Reuter and of Pentti Aalto 
who is the present Professor of Sanskrit at Helsinki. 


Speaking-about Indian studies in Norway, Dr. Parpola observed that the 
great Indologist Christian Lassen, author of the famous Indische Alterthums- 
kunde in German, was a Norwegian. Another great Indologist of the same 
country was Sten Konow who was a good epigraphist G. Morgenstierne is 
also another great Norwegian Indologist. Professor Ѕипопѕѕоп, who is a 
Swede, now teaches Sanskrit at the University of Oslo. He has published a 
Swedish translation of the Samkhyak@rik@, 

Among the Swedish Indologists, Dr. Parpola mentioned Johansson, Arb- 
man, Helmer Smith and others. Indology is taught at three Universities of 
Sweden, viz. Uppsala, Goeteborg and Stockholm. The, principal Oriental 
journals of Scandinavia, Dr. Parpola said, are the Acta Orientalia, Orientalia 
Succana and Studia Orientalia. He then spoke about the difficulties experien- 
ced by the students of Indology in the Scandinavian countries and also about 
the importance attached there to Iadology asa subject of study. 

Discussion: Prof. D.C. Sircar observed that the short time in which Dr. 
Parpola wrote out his lecture grving an intelligent survey of Indological 
studics in the Scandinavian countries testifies to the young scholar’s diligence 
and erudition. Prof. Sircar admitted that he had no knowledge of Lassen's 
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Scandinavian origin. As regards omission of important names in Dr. Par- 
pola’s lecture, Prof. Sircar remembered Jarl Charpentier of Uppsala and 
Soerensen of Copenhagen. He also referred to Dr. Parpola’s researches 
on the Indus Valley script which were based on the assumption that the Jan- 
guage of the writing is Dravidian. However, in Prof. Sircar’s opinion, there 
is no definite proof about the language of the Indus Valley people. He re- 
ferred to the various attempts to read the Indus Valley script, and also consi- 
dered the possibility of the derivation of Brahmi from it. Dr.A.K. Chatterjee 
thought that Dr. Parpola's contention regarding the authors of the Mohenjo- 
daro civilization being Dravidians is doubtful. He observed that every effort 
should be made to discover the missing link, i.e. the intermediate script that 
‘was used in India after the fall of Mohenjodaro and theemergence of Brahml. 
Prof. Sircar thanked Dr. Parpola and other Scandinavian Orientalists for 
their interest in Indian studies. 
[ See above, Vol. IV, pp. 218-25. ] | 


XXX 
Lecturer : Dr. L. B. Keny, Head of the Dept. of History, St. Xaviers' 
College, Bombay. 
Subject: Living Pre-history. 
Date: Friday, the 25th February, 1972. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M.A.; Dr. S.R. Das, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. K.K. Dasgupta, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. ; Sri R.K. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S.P. Singh, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. Sm, J. Maitra, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Sm. K. Вајреуі, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sri R.K. ВШогеу, 
M. A.; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A.; Sri A. K. Jha, M. A., Dr. A. M. 
Shastri, М. A., Ph. D. (Nagpur) ; Dr. Balram Srivastava, M. A., Ph. D. 
(Banaras) ; Dr. G.B. Upreti, M-A., Ph.D. (Delhi) ; Dr. Miss. R. Champa- 
kalaksmi, M. A., Ph. D. (Madras); SriSunil K. Das, M. A.; Dr. Mrs. 
Sushil Malti Devi, M. A., Ph. D. (Patna) ; Dr. O. P. Verma, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Nagpur) ; Dr. Sm. B. Lahiri, M.A., D.Litt. ; Sm. Malaya Sengupta, M.A. ; 
Sri Adhir K. Chakravarti M. A. ; Dr. N. N. Acharya, M. A, Ph. D. 
(Gauhati) ; and others. 


Summary : Dr. Keny prefaced his talk by pointing out that he had deli- 
berately chosen a challenging title for his lecture. Dr. S.R. Das interrupted 
to draw his attention to the fact that the phrase was first used by Kosambi 
quite a few years ago. Dr. Keny replied that his intention was to elucidate 
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and explain what Kosambi had actually meant by that rather unusual expres- 
‘sion. He further observed that, among the tribal peoples of India at the 
present time, one Could discover traces of old and prehistoric customs and 
ways of life. In their costume and food habit and even in their every-day 
religious practices, this primitiveness is preemipently manifested. Like the 
prehistoric men, a good number of tribals have no real conception of god, 
and they still worship trees, ghosts, etc. Their weapons prove that they are 
even now living in the hunting stage of civilisation. Dr. Keny then observed 
‘that people living near Aurangabad in Maharashtra still follow the way of 
life delineated in the frescoes of the Ajanta caves. He then described his 
own first-hand experience regarding the Thakur tribe of Maharashtra. The 
mode of disposal of the dead among the people of this tribe would remind 
one of the similar practice among palaeolithic peoples. The Thakurs even 
at the present day bury their dead under the floor of their own house. They 
have still a great passion for hunting and go to the forest in groups. Curi- 
ously enough they do not use any match-box or utefisils while cooking in the 
forest although they know the use of both. Dr. S.R. Das pointed out to Dr. 
Keny that such methods are still used by the native people of Australia. Dr. 
Keny thereupon said that the sudarfana-cakra of Vasudeva Krsna was no- 
thing, but a kind of boomerang which is highly popular among the natives of 
Australia. Turning then to the Thakurs, the speaker observed that their 
marriage is also of a very primitive type. Widow marriage is common and 
the marriage of elderly women with youths is rot unknown. А married 
. woman is not prevented from seeking a second husband. Forced marriage is 
also not discouraged. Dr. Keny concluded by observing that a more inten- 
sive study of the life of the tribals of all parts of India would be beneficial 
for both the historian and the anthropologist. 

Discussion: Prof. D. C. Sircar thanked Dr. Keny for delivering a 
thought-provoking and interesting lecture. He, however, said that, on certain 
points, he did not agree with Dr. Keny. Prof. Sircar observed that ‘civilisa- 
tion’ 18 a relative term and the so-called city-civilisation is not necessarily 
superior to the village civilisation. He also did not accept the explanation 
of the term vivdha as given by Dr. -Keny who took it to indicate the for- 
cible carrying away of the bride by the bridegroom. According to Prof. 
Sircar, vivdha essentially means ‘the marrying out lof the daughter]’ as 
opposed to 4yaha, і.е. ‘the marrying in [of the son]. Referring to the sudar- 
ѓапа-сакға of Krsna, Prof. Sircar observed that the fakti-fela of Ravana 
was also a kind of boomerang. Dr. S, R. Das observed that a present day 
historian should also be a trained anthropologist. Dr. S. P. Singh asked Dr. 
Keny whether shift cultivation is known to the Thàkurs. Dr. Keny replied 
in the affirmative. - 
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XXXI 


Lecturer: Or. А. V. Gerasimov, Institute of Oriental Studies, U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


Subject: Sanskrit Studies in the Soviet Union. 
Date: ° Monday, the 13th March, 1972. 


Present: Prof, D.C. Sircar, M. A, Ph. D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. Nu 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A.; Dr. Sm. 
K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. Singh, M. А., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J.. 
Майга, M, As, Ph.D. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, M.A. ; 
Sm. M. Bandyopadhyay, M. A, ; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A., LL.B. ; and others. 


Proceedings : Dr. A. V. Gerasimov spoke in Bengali. He mentioned Th. 
Stcherbatsky well-known for his studies in Buddhist philosophy and the 
Kalpasutras and his mastery over the Sanskrit, Pali and Tibetan languages.. 
Dr, Gerasimov referred to the study and teaching of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
sities like those of Moscow and Tashkent and to the publication of Russian. 
works onthe Rgveda, the Mahabharata, and other treatises like the Pafca- 
tantra, 5 иКазарїай, Mudraraksasa, Meghaduta, Malavikignimitra, etc. In. 
this connection, Dr. Gerasimov mentioned Russian scholars like Oldenburg,,. 
who made valuable contributions to various aspects of Indological studies. 
He also referred to the study of Central Asian manuscripts by Soviet scholars . 
and said that Russian researchers are working to find out the relationship 
between the ancient Indian and Central Asian cultures. Speaking about the 
researches on Indian culture, Dr. Garasimov said that Russian specialists are 
working on different aspects of Indian society and that Soviet libraries have 
works on India’s history, philosophy, religion, politics and other social 
sciences. He also referred to researches onthe aboriginal tribes of India. 
Regarding Vedic studies, Dr. Gerasimov said how light has been thrown on 
Vedic culture, and books and articles on the Rgveda have been published,. 
and how the studies of the other Sarnhitàs are also in progress. He further 
observed that Indian philosophy forms an important subject of Sanskritic 
studies and valuable works have been produced in that field. Regarding 
ancient Indian polity, Dr. Gerasimov mentioned the progress made in the 
study of the Indian conceptions of war, friendship and enmity. He referred 
to the work done by Russian scholars on the episode of Arjuna and Urvaii. 
and the Indian concept of love and different types of heroes and heromes 
dealt with in early Indian literature. Dr. Gerasimov concluded by observ- 
ing that studies in Indian culture are not confined to the Russian academi-- 
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cians and specialists, but that they are becoming popular also with the ordi- 
nary students. 

Discussion: Prof. ,D. C. Sircar expressed ¿satisfaction that Dr. 
Gerasimov was capable of expressing himself so ably in the Bengali language. 
He mentioned in this connection how he met a Russian officer at Tashkent 
and Moscow in 1961, who talked Bengali very well and how the study of 
foreign lauguages appeared to him to be more popular in the Soviet Union 
than in other countries. Regarding the teaching of Sanskrit at the Lenin 
University of Tashkent, Prof. Sircar pointed out that, in 1961 when he was 
therefor delivering lectures at the Oriental Faculty of the said institution, 
only Urdu and Hindi were being taught there so that teaching of Sanskrit 
may have been recently introduced. Sri Asoke Mitra of Jadavpur University 
wanted to know the method followed in the Russian Universities for teaching 
Sanskrit. Dr. Gerasimov replied that the language is studied for a fairly 
long time and that the study begins with folktales like those in the Pahnca- 
tantra. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay wanted to know the state of studies in Indian 
epigraphy and numismatics. Prof. Sircar observed that some small inscrip- 
tions and a number of coins discovered in Russian Central Asia have been 
studied by scholars and have been preserved in Russian museums, notably 
the Hermitage at Leningrad. However, Prof. Sircar added that studies in 
Indian epigraphy and numismatics have not been remarkable as yet in Russia. 
As regards the discovery of Kusana coins in Russian Central Asia, Prof. 
Sircar said that they do not prove the Kusana occupation of those regions 
since coins travel in the course of trade, pilgrimage, military expeditions, etc, 
Sri Durga Prasad Sastri said that the names of the Kusana kings like 
Kaniska and Huviska are Russian. Prof. Sircar observed that these are 
neither Indian nor Russian and pointed out that the Kusana coin-legends and 
the Surkh Kotal inscription, both written in Greek script, exhibit Iranian 
influence on the Central Asian dialect adopted by the Kusgapas. 


XXXII 


Lecturer: Dr. T.V. Mahalmgam, retired Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology, University of Madras. 

Subject : Cultural Lifezof Káticipuram—Archaeological Evidence. 

Date : Tuesday, the,25th April, 1972. 


Present + Prof. D. C. Sircar M. A., Ph.: D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M.A., D.Litt. ; Srr Ю.К. Biswas, M.A.; Dr. Sm. A. Roy, M. A, 
D.Phil.; Sm. C. Gupta, M.A., LL.B. ; Sri R.K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. N.N. Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil. ; 
Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S.P. Singh, M.A., D. Phil.; Sri 


23 
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B. P. Mishra, М.А, ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Вајреуі, 
M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sri A.K. Jha, M. A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, 
М.А. ; Sri A. Prasad, М.А. ; Sri S.K. Das, M.A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M. A, ; and others. 


Summary : Dr. T. V. Mahalingam pointed out that, before undertaking 
archaeological excavations at Kaficipuram, he did some excavation work іп 
the Lower Kaveri Valley. He referred to the long literary and cultural 
history behind Kaficjpuram. From early times, it was known for its artistic 
activities. Even now it is a thickly populated and flourishing city. The main 
purpose behind his excavations was to find out whether archaeology corrobo- 
rates the Sanskrit and Tamil literary traditions about this famous city. Ex- 
cavations, originally conducted outside the city, did not produce any satis- 
factory result. It was decided then to excavate a few selected areas in the 
heart of the city and accordingly four sites were taken up. 


From one of the sites near the Devi (Kamakai) temple, a large deposit 
of sand, ash and charcoal was obtained from a depth of 18 feet, stratigraphi- 
cally assignable to the 2nd century A.D. According to Dr. Mahalingam, 
this discovery of charcoal and ash proves the correctness of the Sangam 
literary traditions about Kartkala who 18 said to have founded Kaficipuram 
after destroying the forest in that area. Dr. Mahalingam observed that Kari- 
kala flourished inc. 2nd century A.D. From the same site, at a depth of 
16 feet, a Buddhist stupa was discovered. That KaficIpuram was a great 
centre of Buddhism in the early centuries of the Christian era is suggested by 
the evidence of Hiuen-tsang and the indigenous literary tradition. Another 
site, which is situated at a distance of 3 furlongs from the above-mentioned 
site, yielded as many as 54 large amphoral jars of Black-and-Red variety. 


These were evidently used for storage purpose and probably contained 


various types of drinks. A few such jars were unearthed by Wheeler in 1944 
at Arikamedu near Pondicherry. Dr. Mahalingam observed that such 
jars were probably used by wine-consuming Kàpàlikas who are mentioned 
prominently in the Mattavilasaprahasana composed by the Pallava monarch 
Mahendravarman. From a nearby Siva temple, two stone pillars of Mahen- 
dravarman’s time were discovered. A terracotta mould for making coins with 
the figure of a bull and the frivatsa symbol are among other notable finds 
from Káncipuram. Dr. Mahalingam was of the opinion that Káficipuram 
formed a part of the Agokan empire m the 3rd century B.C. ; afterwards it 
passed into the hands of the Pallavas. He further pointed out that, according 
to Aravamuthan, the Pallavas originally ruled from Chinna-Ganjam, called 
Kafici, in the Guntur District, and occupied the present Kafici only in the 
4th century A.D, Dr. Mahalingam concluded by observing that discoveries 
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made by him more or less confirm the history of this famous city as related 
in the Sangam literature. | 

Discussion: Prof. D.C. Sircar thanked Dr. Mahalingam for his interest- 
ing talk. Не drew attention to the fact that Hiuen-tsang saw an Ašokan 
stupa at Капс1. He, however, was not inclined to accept Aravamuthan’s 
theory regarding the existence of a second Kaficipuram. Prof. Sircar further 
observed that the Sangam literary tradition offers little for the reconstruction 
of political history and regarded Karikala as a mythical figure. He further 
pointed out that Ptolemy’s Geography, composed about the middle of the 
second century A. D., says nothing about Kaficipuram. Dr. A.K. Chatterjee 
observed that silence on the part of Ptolemy did not prove anything; but 
Prof. Sircar thought that, since a number of places (including capital 
cities of kings) of the area are mentioned by Ptolemy, he could have hardly 
omitted Кайсї if it would have been a prominent city then. Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri wanted to know the size of bricks found in excavations of Kafici- 
puram. Dr. Mahalingam replied that they are 20“ x 18” x 24° in size. 


XXXIII 


Lecturer: Sri K. R. Vijayaraghavan, Superintending Archaeologist for 
Museums, Archaeological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Subject : Site Museums in India. 

Date : Thursday, the 4th May, 1972. 


Present : Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Prof. 5. R. 
Das, M.A., D.Phil ; Dr. A.N. Lahin, M.A., D.Litt. ; Dr. D.R. Das, M.A., 
D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil. ; Sri R.K. Bhattacharya, 
MA.; Dr. Sm. K. Saba, M. A, D. Phil. ; „Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., 
Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpzyi, M. A.; Sm. C. Gupta, M. A, LL. B; Dr. S. P. 
Singh, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sunil Chandra Ray, М.А, D. Phil. ; Sri S. 
Bandyopadhyay, M. A. ; Dr. А. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; and others. 

Summary: In his illustrated lecture, Sri K. R, Vijayaraghavan traced 
the museum movement in India with the foundation of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal by Sir William Jones in the last quarter of the 18th century and the 
opening of the Museums of Biology and Geology after some years. The 
establishment of the Archaeological Survey of India, in the year 1861, gave 
an impetus to enrich the collection of archaeological objects in the museums. 
Sometime afterwards, the Survey thonght of opening museums at the impor- 
tant archaeological sites witha view to preserve the antiquities discovered 
from those places. The opening ofthe first site museum ofthe Archaeological 
Survey of India in 1904 at Sarnath was later followed by the establishment 
of similar museums at Taxila and other places, These museums came under 
the administration of the Museums Branch of the Archaeological Survey of 
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India with the creation of the Branch by Sri Mortimer Wheeler in 1946. The 
partition of the country gave a blow to the activities of the Branch since 
India lost some important site museums like those at Taxila, Mahenjodaro 
and Harappa. Gradually this loss was sought to be compensated by the 
establishment of the museums at places like Sanchi and Khajuraho. Sri 
Vijayaraghavan pointed out that there are now many site museums in India 
at places like Amaravati, Bijapur, Bodhgaya, Fort St. George (Madras), 
Goa, Halebid, Hampi, Khajuraho, Konarak, Kondapur, Nagarjunakonda, 
Nalanda, Sanchi, Sarnath, Srirangapatnam and Vaisali There are plans to 
open new site museums at places like Lothal, Kalibangan, Ratnagiri and 
Vikramasila. He classified the site museums into three categories, No. 1 
being those which are attached to the excavated sites, No. 2 those which are 
located at the site of ancient temples and monuments and No. 3 those which 
are established in the capital cities. Sri Vijayaraghavan gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the museum buildings, their location and collections, arrangement of 
galleries, the display of aatiquities and the important exhibits. He referred 
to the colossal standing Buddha image at Amaravati; polished terracotta 
figurines at Kondapur; wooden figure of Varaha (17th century), seated 
Ganefa of soap-stone and decorated stone pillar of the Pallava-Cola style at 
Hampi ; lion-capital of the Agokan pillar and the famous seated Buddha at 
Sarnath; fragments of Suñga railings and bronze images at Bodhgaya ; 
stone wheel and sculptures at Konarak ; flying Gandharvas, dancing Ganeéa 
and Varaha figures at Khajuraho ; etc. 

Discussions: Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that during recent years the 
site museums in India have been enormously developed. He pointed out that 
among the site museums in East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) the one at Mai- 
namati is very valuable and it is located in beautiful natural surroundings. 
He recalled the picturesque location of the site museum at Nagarjunakonda. 
Dr. A.N. Lahiri enquired about the opening of the site museum at Ratnagiri. 
Sri Vijayaraghavan said that, since the place is not connected by an all- 
weather road, the Survey is finding some difficulty in opening a museum there. 
Prof. S. R. Das observed that the best site museum in the Indian sub-conti- 
nent is the one at Taxila now in Pakistan. Sri Vijayaraghavan referred to 


the importance of the Nagarjunakonda Museum and Prof. Sircar to that of 
the Sarnath Museum. 





MONTHLY SEMINARS AT THE CENTRE 
ОЕ ADVANCED STUDY» 


L 
Thursday, the 6th May, 1971 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; $п T. N. Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. K. Mitra, 
M.A., LL. B., D.Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M.A., LL.B:, D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. 
Sm. J. Майга; M. A., Ph. D. ;'Sm. K. Вајреуі, M. A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, 
M. À.; Sii S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A.; Sri Sunil Kumar Das, M. A. ; 
and others. | 

Proceedings: Dr. А.К. Chatterjee read his paper entitled ‘Last Days of 
Devadatta'. Accordmg to Dr. Chatterjee, the Pali texts, written mostly by 
zealous devotees of the Buddha, generally represent him as an arch villain 
and a dangerous enemy of the Master. He further observed that Devadatta 
did not raise his voice against the Buddha before the latter’s 72nd year and 
then turned into a rival religious leader. Dr. Chatterjee suspected that Deva- 
datta, who was a thorn in the flesh of the loyal monks, was probably 
murdered by them or their agents. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that the Buddha-Devadatta story reminds one 
of the rivalry between God and Satan, Vasudeva-Krsna and Paundraka- 
Vasudeva and similar other cases. Prof. Sircar regarded Devadatta as a con- 
troversial figure, very little about whose views is known. It is difficult to 
prove, Prof. Sircar said, that Devadatta was murdered by the devout follow- 
ers of the Buddha. Dr. S. K. Mitra thought that in spite of his opposition to 
the Buddha, Devadatta was at heart a true Buddhist. Dr. Chatterjee said 
that, in his opinion, Devadatta was a reformist among the Buddha’s follow- 
ers. Sr T. N. Chakraborty agreed with Dr. Chatterjee that Devadatta was 
not the man behind Bimbisára's murder. 

2. Prof. D.C. Sircar read а note on the pillar inscription unearthed as 
a result of excavations at Antichak near Patharghata, conducted by the 
Jayaswal Archaeological Society, Patna, under the leadership of Prof. B. P. 
Sinha. It is a damaged epigraph of about the twelfth century A. D. and 


* Continued from Vol. IV, pp. 298-322 (X XXIX-XLIX). 
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speaks of the descendants of Rajadhirüja Paramefvara Keéara who seems to 
have had his capital at Campa near Bhagalpur. The record isa eulogy of 
his descendant named Sáhura (or Sahvara), the son of Hansana (Hamsana) 
and father of Masanikeía. Sahura, who at first enjoyed the patronage of 
the Gauda king and later defeated Sonadaman sent by the Vanga king to 
subdue him, built or installed something in the great Buddhist vikāra on the 
bank of the Ganges apparently at Antichak, and his son got the eulogy com- 
posed by a Buddhist scholar named MañjuárL The concluding stanza. 
contains a prayer for the longevity of Sáhura's kirti or fame—producing: 
work, Prof. Sircar observed that the rulers mentioned in the inscription 
are not known from any other source. They were Buddhists ; but some 
of them bore non-Sanskritic names like a few members of the family 
ofthe Ceravu (Chero) king Bhulla of the copper-plate inscription dis- 
covered at Vihiya (Bihia, Shahabad District, Bihar), its donor being the son. 
of Durlabha and the grandson of Paráu and issuing the grant in 1324 A. D. 

Dr. A. N. Lahiri wanted to know whether Gaudeévara and Vangeévara 
were one and the same monarch. Prof. Sircar observed pthat they may have 
been and, if they were, the king of Gauda-Vahga was at first a friend and. 
later an enemy of Sahura. 


LI 
Thursday, the 12th August, 1971. 


Present: Prof. D. C, Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. A.: Dr. S. K. Mitra, 
M. A., LL.B., D. Phil, ; Sri D. K. Biswas, M. A. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, 
M.A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S.P, Singh, 
M. A., D. PhiL ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M. A., Ph. | 
D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M..A. ; Sri R. K. Billorey, - 
M.A. ; Sri А. K. Jha, M. A. ; Sm. M. Bandyopadhyay, M. A. ; Dr. S. D. 
Pandey, M. A., Ph. D. ; and others. 

Proceedings : In connection with his paper on ‘Last Days of Devadatta’ 
read at the previous Monthly Seminar held on Thursday, the 6th May, 1971, 
Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that a similar paper on the same subject pub- 
lished in the latest issue (Vol. XXVIII) of the Bháratiya Vidya was recently 
noticed by him. 

2. Dr. Sm. K. Saha read a note on ‘Chinese Translation of the Vinaya- 
pitaka’, in which she observed that the Vinaya in Chinese translation 1s a very 
rich collection. She pointed out that Pali Vinayapitaka represents only one 
school while the Chinese collection embodies the texts of five different | 
schools. Moreover, there ıs also а Mahāyāna text of the Vinayapitaka in. 
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Chinese, which consists of about 25 works. Dr. S. К. Mitra observed that 
the paper is of a descriptive nature. Я 

3. Рг. 8. D. Pandey read a paper entitled ‘Some Village Rituals of 
Magadha’ in which he discussed some ceremonies prevalent in South Bihar 
and suggested that they originated in that region. Prof. D. C. Sircar and Dr. 
S. K. Mitra pointed out that the rituals referred to by Dr. Pandey were pre- 
valent in the rural society even outside South Bihar and that generally no 
textual authority can be cited for them. Prof.Sircar considered it difficult 
to prove whether the rituals originated in South Bihar and spread outside, or 
whether some of them started outside and entered into that area. Dr. А. N. 
Lahiriand Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay supported Prof. Sircar’s contention. Dr. 
S.P. Singh said that there are many other rituals practised in South Bihar 
and referred to the worship of Khapparmàyi at the time of epidemics, in 
connection with which goats, pigeons, cocks, hens, etc., are sacrificed by the 
villagers who gather their blood in a khappar (big potsherd}; this they 
carry, alongwith some live animals and birds, from their village to the inhabi- 
tants of the next village, who have to carry the things to a third village ; and 
in this way ultimately the offerings are thrown into the waters of the Ganges 
m order to satisfy the deity. 

4. Dr. S. P. Singh read а note entitled ‘Harvanspura Stone Pillar Inscrip- 
tion’, He said that a monolithic pillar in the said village of the Patna Dis- 
trict (Bihar) bears a single line of writing on its southern face which reads... 
[ca]ndradeva and Sri-Devaga na-kirti in characters of the 12th century A. D. 
He was inclined to trace from the letters candradeva the name of Gahada- 
vala Govindacandradeva who is known to have extended his power over some 
parts of Bihar. According to Dr. Singh, the pillar was probably erected by 
Govindacandra who dedicated it to the god Gana. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
observed that it is difficult to read the name of Govindacandra on Dr. Singh's 
photograph. He thought that reference may be to the meritorious deed (kirti) 
of a person named Devagana. 

5. Prof. D. C. Sircar read a note on “Different Values of Early Indian 
Coin-names’. He pointed out how a good deal of valuable information was 
collected by Vardhamána in his Dandaviveka (c. 1500 A.D), from a large 
number of authorities, on the difference in the weight and metal of coins 
like masa as well as in the relationship of one coin with others. In this 
connection, he drew attention to the following: 1-—Pala—(1) 4 Suvarnas 
(320 Ratis of gold) ; (2) 5 Suvargas (400 Ratis of gold); (3) 10 Dharanas 
(320 Ratis of silver), also called S'atamána ; (4) 8 Karsardha or Tolaka 
(640 Ratis) ; (5) 20 silver Masakas of 88 GaurasarSapas each (about 98 
Ratis); IL.—Niska =(1) 4 Suvarnas; (2) 5 Suvarnas; (3) 108 Suvarnas 
(8640 Ratis) ; (4) Dinara or Karga (80 Ratis) or Pala.of gold (320 or 400 
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Ratis) ; (5) 320 Ratis of silver ; (6) silver Dharana of nearly 80 Ratis ; III. 
—Dinara =(1) Niska, Karga (80 Ratis), etc. ; (2) equal to 48 Panas of 
copper (80 Ratis each); (3) equal to 48 Karsapanas (probably the same as 
Panas) ; also called Suvarpa and Dhanika ; (4) equal to 28 Rüpakas of 
silver; (5) equal to 32 Ratis of gold ; еіс. In this way, Prof. Sircar also 
discussed the different values of Masa, Kakini, АКза, Dharana and Pana or 
Karsapana as mentioned in Vardhamàna's Daadaviveka. Dr. A.N. Lahiri 
observed that the Dandaviveka suffers from some palpable errors and con- 
fusion and that it has nothing to do with the actual coins. Prof. Sircar 
however, pointed out that the author of the Dandaviveka gathered valuable 
information from various manuscripts and is so very careful that sometimes 
he notices variant readings in different manuscripts of the same work. 
Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay requested Prof. Sircar to publish the valuable: 
"evidence of the Dand aviveka as early as possible. 
[The paper has been published in Indian Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 
IX, 1971, pp. 1-9. ] 


LH 
Thursday, the 16th September, 1971 | 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph.D. (in the chair) ; Dr. A. N. 
Lahiri, M.A. D. Litt.; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M.A., Dr. S. K. Mitra, 
M.A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. D. R. Das, 
M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Sri R.K.. 
Bhattacharya, М.А. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N.N. Bhatta- 
сһагуа, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. P. 
Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, М.А.; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi; M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M.A. ; Sri A.K. Jha, 
M.A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A. ; Sri A. Prasad, M.A.; Sri R. Ky 
Billorey, M.A.; Sm. M. Sengupta, M.A. ; Sm. M. Bandyopadhyay, M.A. ; 
and others. 

Proceedings: Before taking up the business on the agenda, Prof. D. C. 
Sircar read a letter which he had received from Mr. David P. Henige 
(Madison, Wiscosin, USA) who expressed his opinion on Prof. Sircar's 
views on the epico-Purani- traditions appearing ia the Proceedings of the 
Seminars on the Bharata War and Puranic Genealogies held at the Centre 
in 1967. Mr. Henige says, “I have recently been reading with great inter- 
est The Bharata War and Puranic Genealogies which you edited. My own 
field is African history, although I have long had an interest in pre-Britishr 
Indian history as well. In fact, the study of pre-colonial African history is 
not so far removed from early Indian history, at least in terms of the nature 
of the evidence available, as one might suspect. That is, the oral traditions, 
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our primary source, bear distinct similarities to the chronicles of early 
India, and since my own field of particularinterest is in an analysis of 
the chronological content of oral tradition, 1 have found it very useful 
to look closely at India for comparative purposes. —I enjoyed the ‘Proceed- 
ings of the Seminar' portions of this book for the variety of views con- 
cerning the validity and accuracy of the Puräņic genealogies. Your 
scepticism unfortunately does not seem to be shared by many of your 
colleagues. It seems to me that the Puranic genealogies most closely 
resemble the early Irish annals and I commend to your attention an 
article by John V. Kelleher entitled ‘Early Irish History and Pseudo- 
History’ in Studia Hibernica, YII (1953), 113-27, ın which he discussed 
how and why these vast genealogies were fabricated at a much later date 
for partisan purposes. Perhaps it is unfair to suggest that the Puranic 
genealogies are essentially fabrications; but I can see similarities between: 
these two cases.—Your account of the mythical genealogy of the Eastern 
Gangas was of particular interest to me because 1t is an apt illustration 
of the nature of epigraphic evidence forso many of the medieval dynas- 
ties... You are no doubt aware of Prof. Trautmann's article in JAOS con- 
cerning iei pe averages. I believe he has been too naive imn 
accepting what is essentially an incomplete epigraphic record to draw his 
conclusions...I have written an article to appear this year in the Journal 
of African History which deals in a cursory manner with some ofi these 
problems...Í particularly wished to express my gratification at seeing the 
evidence for pre-5th century B.C. Indian history scrutinized in a properly 
critical fashion." 

Dr. A. K. Chatterjee observed that Mr. Henige is probably not familar 
with the epic and Puranic traditions, the historical value of which has been 
appreciated by great scholars like Pargiter. In Dr. Chatterjee’s opinion, it is 
unwise to compare the accounts of the Puránas with those of Ireland. Prof. 
Sircar deprecated Dr. Chatterjee's approach because the remarks were made 
without any knowledge of Irish legends and also because of the failure to 
appreciate the importance of the service rendered by Mr. Henige by drawing 
our attention to the traditions of other countries which would appear to be 
similar to our Puranic legends. Prof. Sircar said that, 1n such matters, our 
attitude should not be like that of the kupa-mand ka who has limited ideas 
and is satisfied with the knowledge only of his own surroundings. 

2. Sr 8. K. Chakravarti read a paper entitled ‘Sati in Bengal Epigraphy’ 
in which he observed that the earliest’ epigraphic records referring to the 
Sati-rite so far found in Bengalare three stones unearthed at Buddhapur 
in the former Manbhum District, ascribable to the 10th century A: D. He 
further said that, in the 18th and 19th centuries, Bengal witnessed the maxi- 
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mum number of widow-burning cases. Prof. Sircar observed that innu- 
merable Sati pillars are found in Southern and Western India, only some of 
which bear inscriptions. Most of them are without any writing, though some 
bear only the representation of a few ladies with outstretched palms with 
fingers unwards above their shoulders or merely of such palms, indicating 
the Sati’s passage to heaven. Dr. S.P. Singh said that an inscription 
on an image enshrined in the Gadadhar temple at Gaya records the 
death of Mohana Rajaka and his wife Kolhadika who probably became 
Sati. Prof. Sircar was doubtful about the evidence. In this connection he 
referred to an earthen pot inscription of the 3rd century А. D. from the 
Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh, which is possibly the earliest epigraphic 
record of Sati. 

3. Dr.S.P. Singh read his paper entitled ‘The Villages in Bihar men- 
tioned in Inscriptions' in which he made an attempt to identify some of the 
villages. Sri A. K. Jha wanted to know the basis on which Dr. Singh had 
identified these places. Dr. Singh said that the location of most of the gift 
villages 1s indicated in the copper-plate grants themselves, and help is some- 
times offered by their findspots. Sri B. P. Mishra suggested that the villages 
may be identified with those bearing the same names. Prof. Sircar observed 
that the names of villages are sometimes of no help. 

4. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read a paper entitled ‘Coins of Some Tripura 
Kings’ in which he discussed six silver coins, three of Ratnamanikya and 
three of Dhanyamanikya. Two of Ratnamanikya’s coins were issued in the 
Saka years 1386 (1464-65 A.D.) and 1387 (1465-66 A. D.). On the coins of 
this king, formerly the second figure was often wrongly read as 2 instead 
of 3 во that Ratnamanikya’s reign period was placed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Prof. Sircar pointed out that this early date for Ratnamanikya is 
proved to be wrong by the present coinsand this issupported not only by the 
remarkable similarity of the palaeography of the legends on Ratna's coins 
with that of the legends on Dhanyamanikya’s coins of Saka 1412 (1490-91 
A.D.), but also by the fact thatthe type of sa used on Ratnamanikya’s coins 
is not expected before the concluding part of the fifteenth century. Prof. 
Sircar said that in 1948 he had assigned the composition of the Tripura 
chronicle entitled Rajamalà to a date later than the middle of the 18th century 
and that the unreliable nature of the RëJam8la ıs now proved by the correct 
date of Ratnamanikya, because five kings of four generations (one of whom, 
viz., Dharmamanikya, is said to have ruled for 32 years) placed by the chro- 
nicle between Ratna and Dhanya could not have ruled between the dates of 
the said two kings. : 

Commenting on Prof. Sircar's paper, Dr. A. N. Lahiri observed that the 
reading 3 of the second figure in the Saka date on Ratnamágikya's coins 
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was suggested by him in a paper read at the session of the Indian History 
Congrees held at Jabalpur in December, 1970. In the said paper, Dr. Lahiri 
said, the error of the Rajamala in placing too many kings between Ratna and 
Dbanya was also pointed out. The paper, he expected, would appear 
in the proceedings of the Congress. Prof. Sircar observed that in Dr. Lahiri's 
reading puri is a mistake for pta-vi in #ri-Durgg-aradhan-apta-vijayahk in the 
legend of Ratna's coin of Saka 1386. 

[The paper (including another noticed at pp. 364-65 below) has been 
published above, pp. 27-37] 


LII 


Thursday, the 18th November, 1971 


Present: Prof, D. C. Sircar, M. A, Ph. D. (in the chair); Sri T. N. 
Chakraborty, M.A.; Dr. S.K. Mitra, M.A., LL.B., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. 
K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M. A., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. 
P. Singh, M.A., D.Phil. ; Sri B.P: Mishra, M.A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M.A., 
Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Вајреуі, M. À. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sri A. K. Jha, 
M. A. ; Sri A. Prasad, M. A. ; Sm. M. Sengupta, M: A. ; Sm. M. Bandyo- 
padhyay, M.A, ; Sri R.K. Billorey, M.A. ; Sri S. K. Das, M.A. ; and others. 


Proceedings: Sri A. K. Jha read his paper entitled ‘A Stone Image of 
Visnu from Bhagalpur' in which he discussed a beautiful specimen of Pala 
art. On stylistic grounds, he assigned the image to c. 10th century A.D. Sri 
B.P. Mishra wanted to know the reason for the representation of two Garu- 
das on the pedestal. Sri Jha thought that the two Garuda figures are a deco- 
rative device. Prof. D.C. Sircar observed that the Garudas are not clear in 
the photograph. 


2. Sn R.K. Bhattacharya read a paper on ‘The Caste and Ancestry of 
the Nandas', in which he referred to the observation of R.K. Mookerji that, 
since the caste of the father determined that of his progeny, the Nandas, des- 
cribed as Sadras in the Puranas, were scions of a Sdra. Sri Bhattacharya 
observed that Mookerji’s remark is contrary to the Sastnic prescription and 
that the son of a Ksatriya male and Südra female should properly be.a 
Sadra. He quoted certain texts in support of his view and referred to the 
cases of Dhrtarástra, Pandu and Vidura who belonged to the castes of their 


mothers. Prof. Sircar observed that, as regards the point raised by Sri Bhatta- — 


charya, there is really no unanimity among ancient Indian lawe-givers and 
also the practices prevalent in the country so that neither of the views held 
respectively by Mookerji and Bhattacharya is wholly correct. Manu no 
doubt suggests that the offspring of a Ksatriya and a Sudra enjoys а lower 
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social status than that of the Ksatriya, but applies the name Ugra to him. 
However, against such views, Prof. Sircar raised the cases of Kr8na Dvaipa- 
yana Vyasa who was regarded as a Brahmana even though he was bom of a 
Brahmana father and Daga (Sidra) mother and of the Brahmana Parasurama 
born of the Brahmana Jamadagni from the Ksatriya girl Renuka. In Prof. 
Sircar’s opinion, the Sastric injunctions quoted by Sri Bhattacharya were 
more or less theoretical. As regards the Nandas, Prof. Sircar pointed out 
that the story of the Classical writers that the first Nanda king was the son of 
a barber is supported by a Jain tradition in the Parisisfaparvan and that this 
early and corroborated tradition is apparently more reliable than the Puranic 
legend, Sri B.P. Mishra objected to Sr1 Bhattacharya’s suggestion that Vyasa 
was a Sidra like his mother, but obtained the status of the Brahmana by dint 
of his penances. If such was the case, he asked, why was Sambüka of the 
Ramayana killed by Rama, simply for the offence of practising penance? 
Sri Bhattacharya replied that Sambüka was held guilty for disregarding Sas- 
tric injunctions regarding penance, for which death sentence has been pres- 
cribed in the Atrisamhita. Prof. Sircar did not attach any importance to the 
plea and observed that the Atrisamhità is a late work of little authority while 
the Ramayana is the most authoritative source of the Rama legend. 


3. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read his paper entitled ‘The Date of Dharma- 
mànikya and his Relations with Ratnamantkya’. Firsthereferred to his paper 
read at the previous Monthly Seminar, in which he had suggested that the 
dates on Ratnamànikya's coins are really Saka 1368, etc., and not Saka 1268, 
etc. It was now pointed out by Prof. Sircar that this correct reading of the 
dates was first suggested by Sri Vasant Chowdhury and Sri Parimal Ray in 
June, 1970, and next by Dr. A. N. Lahiri in December, 1970. He further ob- 
served that, like himself, Dr. Lahiri also suggested the untrustworthiness of 
the Ra;amala tradition regarding the rule of no less than five kings between 
Ratnamanikya (dates Saka 1386, etc.)and Dhanyamanikya (dates Saka 1412, 
etc.) and thought that, of these буе, only Dharmamánikya was historical and 
was probably the son of Ratna andthe father of Dhanya. Prof. Sircar regard- 
ed this suggestion as wrong because a copper-plate inscription of Dharma- 
manikya is known to have been issued on Monday, £uklaà-trayodaíi, Mesa- 
sankranti in the Saka year counted by the words funya (ie, zero), asta 
(re. eight) and vifva (i.e. thirteen), i.e. in Saka 1380.* Significantly enough, 


x [There 15 a summary of this гесогазіп the Rajamala. K. P. Sen’s edition, 
Vol. II, p. 5, quotes the Sanskrit stanzas giving the date and the king's name 
along with their Bengali rendering. The date is given in Bengali as—tera 
fata ай Saka Somavara dine|fukla paksa trayodasi Mega-samkramane |] 
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the date regularly corresponds to the 27th March, 1458 A.D. and thus proves 
that the record is genuine. Prof. Sircar suggested that Mahamapikya’s son 
Dharmamanikya therefore ruled earlier than Ratnamanikya and was pro- 
bably the latter’s father. This, Prof. Sircar thought, was an additional argu- 
ment in favour of the suggestion regarding the late fabrication ofthe Raja- 
mala, etc., which he had offered in a paper published as early as 1948. 

After the paper had been read, Prof. Sircar himself and the members 
present expressed their disappointment that circumstances prevented Dr. 
A. N. Lahiri, whose interest in the subject of the paper is well known, from 
attending theseminar. [See above, pp. 32, 3 3.] 


LIV 


Thursday, the 16th December, 1971. 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph.D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 

Lahiri, M. A., D.Litt. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M.A. ; Dr. D.R. Das, M.A, 
D.Phil. ; Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhatta- 
-charya, M. A.; Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya, M.A, D. Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatter- 
jee, M. A., D. Phil. ; Sri B. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, М.А., 
Ph. D.; Sm. К. Bajpeyi, M. A.; Sm. B. Chatterji, M. A. ; Sri A. Prasad, 
M.A. ; Miss R. Kahn ; Dr. Н. N. Chatterjee ; and others. 


Proceedings: Dr. H. N. Chatterjee of the Government Sanskrit College, 
"Calcutta, commented on Prof. D. C. Sircar’s note entitled ‘The Ten Forms 
of Marriage' read at the Centre's Monthly Seminar held on the 20th August, 
1970 (cf. JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 306) and published in the Indian Museum 
Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 1. Prof. Sircar's note was based on Chap. 241 of the 
Nágara-khanda section of the Skanda Purana, which mentions the number 
of marriage forms as ten by adding the Pratibha and Ghatana tothe well- 
kaown eight forms. Dr. Chatterjee thought that the passage is interpolated 
so that no importance should have been attached to it. He further observed 
that, a few years ago, he had published a paper in the Calcutta Review to 
prove that the Svayamvara form of marriage was recognised in Indian society 
as early as the days of the Rgveda and, therefore, Svayamvara should be 
added to the traditional eight forms and altogether nine forms of marriage 
should be recognised as prevalent in ancient India. Dr. Chatterjee cited cer- 
tain authorities including the views of L. Sternbach. 


The recently printed Vangiya Sahitya Parisad manuscript of the Кајата/а, 


Agartala, 1967, p. 21, quotes the same date as funy-astaka-Hara-netr-alka- 
mite S"üke. The tradition is thus well established and there is no doubt about 
Dharmamanikya’s grant and its date. See above, pp. 32-33 and note 9, —Ed.] 
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Prof. Sircar, however, did not attach any importance to Dr. Chatterjee’s 
views. In the first place, he pointed out, the Nagara-khanda, which was 
apparently composed in Gujarat not later than the late medieval period, 
speaks of the Pratibha and Ghatana forms of marriage as popular among 
the Südras and they must have been prevalent among the lower class people 
of the area at the time of its composition and may be prevalent even now. 
The Pur&nic author can hardly be supposed to have concocted two fictitious 
names in order to offer a list of ten marriages. Secondly, Prof. Sircar 
argued, if Svayamvara as a separate form of marriage was recognised since 
the Rgvedic age, all the early authorities would have quoted a list of nine 
forms and not of eight forms only as they actually do. This shows, in Prof. 
Sircar's opinion, that Svayamyara was either no form of marriage at all or 
was at least recogaised as identical with one of the traditional eight forms of 
marriage. In this connection, Prof. Sircar drew Dr. Chatterjee's attention 
to scholars like Hopkins and Feer who believe that Svayamvara is not an 
independent form of marriage, but was derived from the Prajapatya which 
is one of the well-known eight forms. While agreeing with Prof. Sircar, Sri 
B. P. Mishra pointed out that Svayamvara was merely the selection and no 
marriage and thatis why Draupadi's wedding was performed sometime 
after she had been won by Arjuna in the Svayamvara. Sri Mishra argued 
further that han+ghan would yield ghata and not gha@tana. He suggested 
the derivation han + nic-- Iyut — ghütana. 

2 Dr.A. K. Chatterjee read his paper entitled "The Kekayas in Ancient 
India’. He traced the history of the Kekayas from the days of Aévapati 
Kaikeya, mentioned for the first time in the S'atapatha Brahmana, and men- 
tioned the Kekaya kings Sabasracitta and Satayüpa referred to in the Maha- 
bh@rata and to the Kekaya capital Girivraja-Rájagrha which stood on the 
bank of the Sudaman river mentioned іп the Paticavimía Brahmana and Rüma- 
yana as well as in the Mahabharata (VII. 4.5). Healso quoted the Maha- 
bhürata (XI. 22.22) to show that the Kekayas accepted the suzerainty of the 
Sindhu king Jayadratha, son-in-law of the Kuru king Dhrtarástra. Prof. D. 
C. Sircar observed that, while going to the Kekaya city, the messengers of 
Ayodhya are stated to have crossed Mt, Sudaman near the Vipaéa so that, if 
the river Sudama had anything to do with this hill, it was not quite close to 
Girivraja of the Kekayas, which was situated of the Jhelam (Vitasta). Dr. 
Chatterjee thought that the Sudama river might have issued from Mt. Sudá- 
man, but flowed towards the west. 

3 Prof. D. C. Sircar exhibited twentytwo photographs of unburnt clay 
seals, which he had received, for examination, from Chao Khun Buddhadasa 
Indapafiffto Mahathero, Abbot of Wat Suwan Mokkha Balarama of Chaiya 
(Suratdhani Province, Thailand) and Director of the local branch of the 
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National Museum, who pointed out that such seals had not previously been 
found in Thailand and Sumatra. The clay seals were found in the area 
about the Bay of Bandon and the adjoining territory south of the Surat- 
dhani Province down to the Malay Peninsula not, however, reaching as far 
south as Singapore. 

The discovery of the seals, Prof. Sircar pointed out, shows the close con- 
tact of the Buddhists of the said region of Thailand with the Buddhist estab- 
lishments of Eastern India, from the sites of which (such as Nalanda in 
Bihar) many such seals belonging to the early medieval period have been 
discovered. They also exhibit Mahayana influence on the early centres of 
Buddhism in that country which later adopted Нїпауапа Buddhism from 
Ceylon. ‘lhe figures and writings оп the seals are damaged іп most cases. 
‘The six photographs, Nos. II, IV, VI, VOL, X and XI, contain round impres- 
sions of what is the Buddhist formula, ye dhamma, etc., the first five of them 
being found on the back of the figures in Photographs Nos. I, III, V, УП 
and IX. Photographs Nos. VIII and XI have each a single impression 3 but 
Photographs Nos. {I and VI exhibit each two impressions (the second below 
the first), and Photographs Nos. IV and X each five (four at the four corners 
and the fifth at the centre). The characters belong to the East Indian alpha- 
bet of about the ninth or tenth century A.D., some of the letters exhibiting 
a little local influence as ia the case of the Vesali inscription of Viracandra 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 109, Plate). Photographs Nos. XVI, XIX, XXI 
and XXII exhibit the same formula in two slightly curved vertically arranged 
lines of writing to the proper right of the figure of a four-armed deity seated 
on the vifvapadma with the right lower hand in the varada pose, the 
right upperone holding what looks like an aksamá/a, the left upper holding a 
lotus and the left lower resting on the left thigh. The said formula is found 
in seven small horizontallines to. the proper right of the representation of 
the same deity in the same posture and with the same attributes in Photo- 
graphs No XII to XV and XX. In these cases, however, the writing may 
be a little later. The two-armed figure in Photographs Nos. I, V and VII 
seems to represent the pot-bellied god Jambhala seated in the maharajalila 
or ardhaparyanka pose. There seem to be two slanting lines of writing on 
both sides of the deity's head, joining above it. There is no such writing in 
Photograph No. XVII exhibiting a ten-armed figure standing on a lotus and 
holding a lotus in the uppermost left hand, most of the other hands being 
damaged. Photograph No. XVIII shows a panel of six figures (the central 
‘Buddha figure seated with the right hand in abhaya-mudrà and legs hanging 
in the bhadrasana pose and having a standing attendant figure on each side 
and three seated Bodhisattva figures above). Photographs Nos. IH and IX 
exhibit another panel of nine figures (the seated Buddha in the dharmacakra- 
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pravartana-mudrà at the centre with eight seated Bodhisattva figures alF 
-around). Of these, Nos. III and XVIII do not contain any writing; but 
No. IX shows the Buddhist formula in a few small unequal lines in spaces 
above and below the central Buddha figure. The characters belong to 
about the tenth or eleventh century A. D. | 
Dr. D. R. Das observed that, outside India, similar seals Have been found 


‘from Pagan and Hmawza (Prome) in Burma and the finds were reported im 
‘ARASI, 1905-06, Plate LIII ; 1909-10, Plate XLIX ; 1911-12, pp. 145-46. 


LV 
Wednesday, the 19th January, 1972 


- . Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. A. N. 


Lahiri, M. A., D. Litt. ; Dr. S. K, Mitra, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay. M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M. A., D.Phil ; Dr. 
S. P. Singh, M. A., D.Phil.; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M'A., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Baj- 
peyi, M. À. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, M. A. ; Sm. M. Sengupta, M. A. ; Sri 
R.K. Billorey, M. A. ; Sri A. Prasad, М. A.; Sri S. К. Das, M. À. ; and 
others. 


~~ 


Proceedings : Before the commencement of the work of the Seminar, Prof. 
D:C. Sircar referred to the untimely demise of Mr. David J. McCutchion 
who was a keen and zealous student of late mediaeval Bengali art and 
architecture. The members stood in silence for two minutes in honour of the 


- departed soul. 


2: Sn Adlur K. Chakravarti of the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
read hus paper entitled ‘The Forms of Marriage in Ancient India’, in which 
he discussed different forms of marriage as prescribed in the Smrti and other 
texts. Inthis connexion, he referred to the different types of Svayamvara 
which, according to him, was merely a variation of the Gandharva form of 
marriage. He did not agree with Dr. H. N. Chatterjee, who had discussed ' 
the problem in the previous Monthly Seminar held on the 16th December, 
1971, and hadsuggested that the Svayamvara should be regarded as the ninth 
form of marriage, even though the said views were not accepted bv Prof. 
D. C. Sircar and others. Sri Chakravarti then referred to Prof. Sircar's note 
entitled ‘Ten Forms of Marriage’ is which attention has been drawn to 
two additional types, viz., Pratibha and Ghütana, as mentioned in a Skanda 
Pura passage (VI. 241. 36). Sri Chakravarti was of the opinion that, in the 
Kusa Jataka (No. 531) story, also occurring in the Mahdvastu Avadana (ed. 


- Basak. Vol. II, pp. 594-98); there is an indirect reference to the Pratibha 


marriage which, he thought, means marriage by proxy as already suggested 
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Figs. 1-4. Clay Seals from Thailand, Nos. II (back of No. 1), IV (back of No. 11), 
У (front of No. III) and VI (back of No. Ш). See pp. 366-68. 
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$ Figs. 5-8. ‚ Clay Seals from Thailand, Nos. VIII (back'of No. IV), IX (front of No. V), 
| X (back of No. V) and XI. See pp. 366-68. 
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s. 9-12. Clay Seals from Thailand, Nos. XIII, XVII, XVIII and XXII. Sze pp. 366-68. 
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by Dr. Sm. J. Maitra and hesitatingly accepted by Prof. Sircar. Regarding 
the Ghatana form of marriage, mentioned inthe Skanda Pura na, Sri Chakra- 
varti cbserved that it may refer to the abduction of Hindu girls by the Mus- 
lims. In his opinion, the names Kalayavana and Mleccha are employed in 
the Nagara-khanda to mean the Muslims. 

Dr. S. K. Mitra observed that marriage by proxy has nothing to do with 
the Hindu system of marriage because sampradüna was essential in all the 
eight forms of Hindu marriage and, without it, no marriage was considered 
legal. Prof. Sircar, however, rejected Dr. Mitra’s contention and pointed 
out that sampradüna (the ceremonial offering of the bride by her father or 
guardian to the bridegroom) and the consequent gotrantara (the change of 
the bride’s gotra from the father’s to the husband’s) were absent in several 
forms of marriage including Gàndharva in which the bride and bridegroom 
could become husband and wife without any reference to their parents or 
guardians. Dr. Mitra referred to his paperappearing in the Our Heritage 
and observed that, even in the Svayamvara ceremony, the bride had to 
depend upon her father’s choice since most of the participants were the in- 
vited guests of the father. He did not attach any importance to the Kusa 
Jataka story which, according to him, does not prove the existence of 
marriage hy proxy, but merely refers to a stratagem employed by the Sakala 
queen. Prof. Sircar observed that the absence of sampradàna and gotrüntara 
is proved by the Garuda Purana (1. 26. 21-22) and Par@saramadhava (Jha, 
Manusmq[ti, Part IT, p. 160) and inscriptions like those found at Andhau and 
others belonging to the Satavahanas and Vakatakas, as shown by him ina 
paper ёп Gotrantara in 1945, later incorporatedin his Stud. Soc. Adm., Vol.I. 
As regards Kalayavana mentioned tn the Nagara-khanda, Prof. Sircar said 
that the name seems to have been originally appliedto the Negroes of Africa, 
though later it may have been used to indicate the Muhammadans. In his 
opinion, Syayamvara was probably a mixture of Prajapatya and Gündharva 
Sri R. K. Bhattacharya wanted to connect Pratibha with pratibha which was, 
however, not acceptable to Prof. Sircar. 

After the seminar, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee drew Dr. Mitra’s atiention to 
the Gandharva marriage of Sakuntalà and Dusyanta as described in the Adi- 
parvan [and the S"akuntala—Ed.] and pointed out that there was no possi- 
bility of sampradana in this case. Prof. Sircar also pointed out to Dr. Mitra 
that Bharatacandra's description of the-G@ndharva marriage of Sundara and 
Vidya likewise indicates a marriage without sampradana because, in this 
case, the bride herself entered into wedlock with the bridegroom—kanyakarta 
haila kanya varakart yar. He further observed that sometimes, even in such 
marriages, the father of the bride may have performed, if he so desired, the 
usual marriage rites including sampradana. 
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[The note has been published above, pp. 226-35.] 

3. Sri R. K. Billorey read his note entitled ‘Emaciated Figure from 
Тапу’ in which he identified an emaciated dancing figure with Bhairava, the 
expression of whose face is not terrible while the attributes of the two hands 
are abhaya-mudrà and khajv@hga. Не pointed out that similar images of 
Bhairava have been found from Ellora, Badami and the Bastar region of 
Madhya Pradesh. Dr. Sm. J. Maitra doubted whether the attribute of 
the left hand is really khatyáñga ; but Sri Billorey was sure about the attri- 
bute. 

[The note has been published above, рр. 240-41.] 


LVI 
Tuesday, the 22nd February, 1972 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. S. K. 
Mitra, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri T. N. Chakraborty, M. A., ; Dr. 5. 
Bandyopadhyay, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R. K. Bhattacharya, M. A. ; 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. A.K. Chatterjee, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. 
S.P. Singh, M.A , D.Phil. ; Dr. Sm. J. Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. ; Sm.K. Bajpeyi, 
М.А. ; Sri В. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Sn A. К. Jha, M.A. ; Sm. M. Sengupta, 
M. A. ; Sii S. Bandyopadhyay, M. A. ; Sri S. K. Das, M.A. ; and others. 

Proceedings: Before the commencement of the work of the Seminar, 
Prof. D. C. Sircar referred to the sad and untimely demise of Dr. Buddha 
Prakash, Professor of the Kurukshetra University. He observed that Dr. 
Buddha Prakash not only knew many languages, but was fully dedicated to 
the study of early Indian history. Prof. Sircar pointed out that there were 
Occasions on which he differed from the views expressed by Dr. Buddha 
Prakash, but that it never diminished his esteem for the great energy exhibit- 
ed by Dr. Buddha Prakash in the matter of study and research. The members 
stood in silence for two minutes 1n honour of the departed soul; I 

2. SriS.K. Das read his paper entitled ‘Mir Jumla’s Peace with the 
Ahoms' in which he differed from Jagadish Narayan Sarkar who believes 
that, in his contest with the Ahoms, Mir Jumla succeeded in securing peace 
with honour. According to Sri Das, Mir Jumla’s campaign against the 
Ahoms was a disastrous failure, for the most important stipulations of the 
treaty suchas the balance of indemnity and territorial cessions seem never 
to have been carried out and remained practically a dead letter. Prof. D. C. 
Sircar observed that, although Mir Jumla passed a considerable period in 
Assam, the Ahoms were not strong enough to defeat him. He thought 
that the invasion did not result in permanent Mughul conquests ın Assam 
mainly because Mir Jumla died soon after his return and that this led to 
the discontinuation of the aggressive policy on the part of the Mughuls. 
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3. Prof D. C. Sircar read his note on ‘Ptolemy’s Observations on Some 
Localities in India Intra Gangem’. He pointed out that Ptolemy’s Geog- 
taphy mostly contains lists of places together with their latitudes and longi- 
tudes calculated according to his own system which was defective. Only in 
a few cases, Prof. Sircar said, Ptolemy supplies special information on parti- 
cular places ; e.g. Mathura is called ‘the city of gods’; Palibothra (Patalipu- 
tra) is described as the capital of a king or kingdom, whose name is not. 
Mentioned ; Ozene (Ujjayini) is called the capital of Tiastenes (Cagtana) and 
Baithana (Pratisthana) the capital of Siroptolemaios (Sri-Pulumayi) ; a loca- 
lity in the southernmost region of India is described as a habitat of the 
Maga-Bráhmanas (i.e. the ancient Persian priests settled in India), and the 
like. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee doubted the mention of Gahgáságara in the 
Periplus and the identification of the Gangaridae with the Vahgas. Prof. 
Sircar observed that the combined evidence of the Periplus and Ptolemy’s 
Geography speaks of the river Ganga passing through the country called 
Сайей on the seashore, the chief city of which was Ganga and the in- 
habitants were called Gangaridae while, he further pointed out, Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvaméa locates the Уайда people in the same land watered by the 
mouths of the Сайра. Prof. Ѕігсаг also said that Gangaridae is a plural 
form like Sassanidae (the Sassanians) derived from Sassan through Sassanid. 
Dr. Chatterjee drew attention to the separate mention of Madurai, i. e; 
Mathura in South India. Prof. Sircar said that Mathura, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as the capital of the Pandya king, 1s described in the same way by 
Puny (c. 23-79 A. D.) while the Pandya people, mentioned in the Edicts of 
Asoka (с. 269-232 B. С.) and а Varttika (on Panini, IV. 1.66) of Kátyayana 
(4th century B. C.), were probably known to Megasthenese who speaks of 
Pandaia, the queen of South India ruling as far as the ocean. 

[The note has been published above, pp. 247ff. ] 


LVI, 


Monday, the 13th March, 1972 


Present: Prof. D. C. Sircar, M, A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr. S. K. 
Mitra, M. A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri Т. N. Chakraborty, M. A. ; Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL. B., D. Phil. ; Sri R.K. Bhattacharya, M.A. ; Dr. 
Sm. К. Saha, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. A. K. Chatterjee, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S. Р, 
Singh, M.A., D.Phil.; Dr. Sm. J. Майга, M. А., Ph. D. ; Sm. K. Bajpeyi, 
M. A.; Sri В. P. Mishra, M. A. ; Sri A. K. Ља, МЛДА.; Sm. M. Sengupta, 
M. A. ; Sri S. Bandyopadhyay, M.A. ; Dr. A. V. Gerasimov (Moscow) ; and 
others. 


Proceedings: Sri R. К. Billorey read his paper on ‘Ritualistic Art of the 
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Nimar Region of Madhya Pradesh’, He pointed out that the womenfolk of 
that area, as in other parts of India, give vent to their artistic capabilities in 
wall and floor decorations made for particular rituals and festivals such as 
Jircti, Nagapaficami, Dussera (Vijayadasami), Bhratr-dvitiya and others. 
The clay figures made for the Safiji, Сайраш and Ganedacaturthi festivals 
also bear the traditional folk character. The figures in the mural decorations 
bear striking affinity with the primitive rock-shelter paintings of Central 
India on the one one hand and the tribal art of the region on the other. The 
motifs and symbols depicted 1n the ritualistic art of different parts of India 
bear close resemblance suggesting a common source of inspiration such as 
common beliefs, practices and art traditions inherited from the remate 
past. 

Prof. D. C. Sircar observed that, in the ritualistic art of Bengal also, 
similar motifs are noticed. Sri Billorey said that he has referred to such affi- 
nities in his paper. In reply to a question from Dr. D. R. Das, Sr: Billorey 
said that the wall and floor decorations are made not only in the homes of 
the Brahmanas, but also in those of other communities in the villages, and 
that the colours used are, in most cases, minerals. 


2 Prof. D. C. Sircar read his note entitled *Derivation of the Clan or 
Family Name Maurya’ in which an attempt was made to prove that Pali 
Moriya=Sanskrit Maurya was essentially the name of a clan to which Can- 
dragupta, founder of the Moriya or Maurya dynasty belonged according to 
the Ceylonese chronicles of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. However, Prof. 
Sircar pointed out, a few late authors explained the name Maurya as ‘the son 
of Mura, and the grammarians are divided on the issue, some considering the 
derivation acceptable, but others thinking it to be inadmissible. Prof. Sircar 
pointed out that Visakhadatta's Mudraraksasa, composed about the close of 
the 6th century A.D., clearly goes against the said derivation because it men- 
tions Candragupta not only as Maurya, but also as Maurya-putra used 
apparently in the same sense. Here Maurya-putra certainly means ‘a scion 
of the Maurya clan', and there are numerous expression in literature and 
inscriptions illustrating this pleonastic sense, e. g., Sibi and Sibi-putta, etc. 
Prof. Sircar further pointed out, citing the commentary on the Mahavamsa, 
that even medieval authors were not sure about associating Moriya= Maurya 
with mora™mayura, ‘a peacock’, 

Dr. A. V. Gerasimov said that he wouid be glad to have a copy of 
Prof. Sircar’s note for submitting it to Dr. G.M. Bongard-Levin of Moscow, 
who is now engaged in writing on the Maurya dynasty. Prof. Sircar agreed 
to send to Dr. Gerasimov,a typescript of the note. 

[The note has been published above, pp. 242 ff.] 
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LVIII 


Monday, the 17th April, 1972 


Present; Prof. D. C. Sircar, M. A., Ph. D. (in the chair); Dr.S. 
Bandyopadhyay, M.A., LL.B. , D. Phil. ; Dr. Sm. K. Saha, M. A., D. Phil. ; 
Dr. N.N. Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Phil. ; Dr. S. P.Singh, M.A., D. Phil. ; Dr. 
Sm. J. Maitra, M. A., Ph.D. ; Sm. K. Вајреуі, M.A. ; Sm. B. Chatterjee, 
M.A.; Sri A. K. Ља, M.A. ; Sn S. Bandyovadhyay, M. A. ; Sri À. Prasad, 
M.A. ; Sm. C. Sengupta, M.A. ; Sm. M. Mukhopadhyay, M.A. ; Sri Parimal 
Ray ; Sri Vasant Chowdhury ; Sri Sunil Kumar Das, M.A. ; Sri Lalit Kumar 
Pramanik, M. A. ; and others. 


Proceedings: Sri Vasant Chowdhury and Sri Parimal Ray read a paper 
entitled *Coin-types of the Kings of Kachar in which they surveyed the 
coin-types of the Kachari kings from Үаѓопагауара to Govindacandra. Ап 
emphasis was laid by the authors on the religious leanings of the kings as in- 
dicated by the reverse devices of the coins. They pointed out how the legend 
in the Sanskrit language gives the name of the issuers on the obverse and in- 
dicate their devotion to Siva or the combined form of Siva-Sakti (Hara- 
Gauri) onthe reverse. Prof. D. C. Sircar drew attention to the beautiful 
representation of a gold coin of Indravallabha bearing the bust of Hara- 
Gauri, described by Sri Chowdhury and Sri Ray, and pointed out that the 
representation is not of the composite form of the two deities, known as 
Ardhanariévara, but of Hara and Gauri separately. He observed that the 
expression Hara-Gauri does not necessarily mean the Ardhanarišvara form. 
Prof. Sircar further remarked that the side bearing the king’s name followed 
by the date in the Saka era appears to be the reverse of the coins and not 
the obverse as supposed by some numismatists followed by Sri Chowdhury 
and Sri Ray. Sn S. K. Das wanted to know whether there is any mention 
of the title Pha on the coins of the Kachari kings. Sri Ray replied in the 
negative. Prof. Sircar observed that the said title occurs only on the early 
coins of the Ahom kings of Assam and not on the issues of Jater Ahom 
kings nor of any other ruling family of Eastern India, even though the title 
seems to have been in use in Kachár and Tripura. Sri Das further wanted 
to know whether the Kacharis borrowed the title PA2 from the Ahoms. Prof. 
Sircar replied that it was possible, though it is difficult to determine the truth 
in this matter. [ The paper has been published above; pp. 204 ff. ] 


2. Sri S. K, Das then read a paper entitled ‘Disposal of the Dead 
among the Ahoms' in which he described some significant customs observed 
by the Ahoms, viz., the system of embalming by means of chemicals pre- 
pared with hiágul (cinnabar) and haitàl (yellow arsenic), the construction of 
the vault, the transportation of the coffin to the royal cemetery, placing nume- 
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rous articles including treasures into the vault, and burying alive of human 
beings and quadrupeds, etc., along with the deceased king. With the Ahom 
kings’ adoption of the Hindu religion and practices, Sri Das pointed out, cre- 
mation was preferred and the old practice of burial was gradually given up. 
Prof. Sircar observed that the customs followed by the Ahoms were also 
found elsewhere. Не further pointed out that Sri Das'scmention of placing 
a huble-buble in the vault is 1nteresting since it shows that the custom 
is later than the sixteenth century when tobacco was introduced into India. 
The spread of its use in Ássam, in Prof. Sircar's opinion, may be assigned 
to the seventeenth century. Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya said that smoking is an 
old custom ; but Prof. Sircar observed that smoking of medical herba referr- 
ed to in the Sufrutasamhità and smoking of hemp, which did not require 
any huble-buble, is different from smoking tobacco. He emphasised the 
absence of words for tobacco and huble-buble in early Indian literature. Sri 
S. K. Das remarked that there wasa flourishing trade of Dha-pat (a kind of 
tobacco) between Assam and Bengal. Sri V. Chowdhury observed that 
the rulers mentioned by the author are of the late period when huble-buble 
had already been introduced in Assam. [Dha-pat= Dhomva-patar=dhumra- 
patra, ‘tobacco’.—Ed.] 


3. Prof. D. C. Sircar then read a paper entitled ‘Berlin Museum Inscrip- 
tion of ASokavalla’. He said how an illustration of theinscription, discovered 
at Bodhgaya long ago, was published by Cunningham in his Mahübodhi, 
London, 1892. The only attempt to study the epigraph, Prof. Sircar said, 
was Made by N. G. Majumdar in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 
45, though he did not try to decipher beyond the beginning of line 11 and 
his transcript contains some serious errors. A photograph and a silicose cast 
of the inscription (No. I. 1141) were sent to Prof. Sircar, at his request, by 
Prof. H. Haertel, Director of the Museum für Indische Kunst, Statliche 
Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz, West Berlin. The decipherment and 
interpretation of the inscription are both difficult owing to inefficient drafting 
and careless engraving. It records a grant issued by Pijhipati Ac@rya Bud- 
dhasena from árimad-Vikramapàátaka in favour of Bhiksu Pandita Dharma- 
гак ќа who was highly respected by Rajan ASokavalla and was the guru of 
the Kama-ràja (sic—ruler of the Kàma country). The declaration regarding 
the grant was made to the inhabitants and cultivators of the Mahabodhi- 
vrtt1 (rent-free property attached to the Buddhist establishment at Bodhgaya) 
to the effect that it was granted to Dharmaraksita to whom now they would 
have to pay taxes, etc. It is stipulated that those Ceylonese monks at Maha- 
bodhi, who werc then away in Ceylon, should have to be suitably re-settled 
by Dbarmaraksita on their return. The deed was given to the donee in the 
presence of Südhanika Ranaka Brahmadhara, Mandalika Sahayapala, 
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Pandita Brahman and others. There is no date; but, Prof. Sircar pointed 
out, Buddhasena is known to have met the Tibetan pilgrim Dharmasvàmin 
in 1235 A.D. 

In the same context, Prof. Sircar admitted that his comment on Bhandar- 
kar's views assigning Asokavalla of the Khasa country in Sapadalaksa and 
his subordinate Purusottamasirmnha of the Kama country to the Kumaun- 
Garhwal region is unjustified and that his own location of the territories of 
the said rulers in Rajasthan (Problems of Kusana and Rajput History, pp. 
79-80) are not correct because an inscription of Aéokavalla discovered at 
Gopeévar ın Garhwal was published by Indraji ın Ind. Ant., Vol. X. Prof. 
Sircar pointed out that he had been misled by the omission of any reference 
to this inscription in Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions. 

Sm. M. Mukherjee wanted to know whether there is only one inscription 
of A$okavalla. Prof. Sircar said that there are several inscriptions of the 
king at Bodhgaya and only one ın Garhwal. Sm. Mukherjee then wanted to 
know how he could be associated with Kumaun-Garhwal and Gaya at the 
same time. Prof. Sircar answered that he was a Buddhist kingof the Kumaun- 
Garhwal region, but that he came to Bodhgaya on pilgrimage and stayed for 
a considerable period at the holy place. 


ADDENDUM 


Sri Vasant Chowdhury and Sri Parimal Ray sent us the following 
observations in respect of the coins of Ratnamünikya and Dhanyamanikya 
of Tripura (cf. above, pp. 362-63 ; cf. pp. 27 f). 


Among the Tripurà rulers, Ratnamágikya wasthe first and Dhanyama- 
nikya the second to strıke coms. Ratna's earlicst dated coins were issued in 
Saka 1386 (1464 A.D.). Our investigation shows that he used about twenty 
different dies. The date appears on coins bearing marginal legend and also 
on two other types (see Brajendra Chandra Datta, Udaypur Vivaran, p. 34, 
Nos. 6-7). So far we have noticed three differeat legends inscribed 
around the margin of the coins struck in Saka 1386: 1. 57 ri-Durgg-àára- 
dhan-apta-vijayah Ratnapure Sta(S ajka 13865 2. S'ri-Durggà-pada-para 
Ratnapure S'ra(S'a)ka 1386 ; 3. S'ri-Narayana-carana-para Ratnapure Sra- 
(S'a)ka 1386. For land 3, see Datta, op. cit., pp. 33-34, and see D.C. Sircar, 
above, p. 35, for No. 1 and No. 2 (where the date 18 read as ‘1387’). 


After Ratna’s coins issued between Saka 1386 and 1389, we come 
across Š aka 1412 on the earliest coins of Dhanyamanikya. Dhanya’s coins 
resemble the issues of Ratna, which again bear resemblance with the coins 
of the Sultans of Bengal. The coins of the two Tripura kings are silver tankas. 


The coinage of Tripurà, usually bears the device of a grotesque lion on 
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the reverse with the exception of two typesof Ratna. See Datta, op. cit., p. 34, 
No. 3 with S"ri-s ri-Ra-] tnamatii-| kyadevah on the obverse and sri-Nárà-/ 
уёпа-сата-| na-para on the reverse ; and No. 6 with Srt-Laksmi-| mahadevi- 
íri-£Éri-Ratna-[. тӣпікуаи on the obverse and Parvati-Pa-| ramesvara ca-[ 
rana-parau on the reverse, The lion is drawn either in a linear form or in 
relief, and both designs appear respectively on the earlier and later coins of 
Ratnamanikya. The same linear lion motif appears оп the round and hexa- 
gonal coins of Sultan Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah (Bhattasali, Coins and 
Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal, Pl. X; 9). 


The coins of Dhanyamanikya generally have no marginal legend, though 
Datta (op. cit., p. 34, No. 5) quotes the marginal legend of one of his issues 
as S'ri-fri-Rama Ката-2-сагапа-рағдуапа. [This may be a mistake for 
S^ri-Narasimha-carana-paráyana. Rüma-Ràáma-2 may be really Rama 2. 
Datta noticed the date S“aka 1412 on one such coin.—Ed.] Recently, three of 
his coins bearing marginallegend have come to our notice. The marginal 
legend on these coins is around the issuer's name, while on the coins of 
Ratnamanikya, it appears around the lion motif. 


Two of the three coins are in the Heberdene Coin Room, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford ; but the marginal writing on them is much obliterated. The 
legend on the third coin (a silver taüka measuring 24.9 mms. and weighing 
10.60 gms.) in the possession of Mr. G. S. Beed of Calcutta runs as follows : 
S^ri-éri-Dha-| nyamani-/ kyadevah in the centre aad S‘ri-Narasimha-jcarana- 
рағӣуапа! S'ubham-»asttu| S'aka [1412] around on the obverse, and grotes- 
que lion to left with upturned tail and circlet over mane on the reverse. 
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fertility seems to have been a vernal and fundamental one. Indeed, thé notion 
of a female principle endowed with supernatural power capable of animating 
the world, is an age-old belief and has been recognised from unrecorded 
times not Only in India, but also in many tribal and rural semi-agricultural 
and agricultural societies in other parts of the world. The natural and 
obvious comparison of the breeding plant with the breeding women has 
been the source of the origin of the kindred Greek conception of the corn- 
mother and the vrksakās and salabhanjikas of India. The fact of fertilisa- 
tion and breeding, that is, the spirit of the mother, being manifest most in 
vegetal nature, naturally called for recoguition of the special guardianship 
of the female spirit which not merely brings productivity under control, but 
also in consequence affects other aspects of life. Thi» treatise attempts to 
study the nature and character of the social life, ideas and institutions of 
the people of ancieot India, as affected by the cult of the mother goddess, 
on facts and arguments from literature, archaeology and anthropology. 


Womanly conditions which are attributed to the earth, it is argued, 
is a concept which is non-Vedic in origin. It was only after a considerable 
integration of the aboriginals and evolution ofa relatively unified culture in 
the early historical period that the conception of a mother as the sustaining 
force of life was introduced, to begin with, as acontra-energy opposite to a 
male deity, Visnu, for instance. Naturally, certain rituals had to be evolved, 
rituals centering round the female and male genital organs. The worship of 
the yoni and thelinga, symbolising respectively the corn-yielding earth and the 
fertilising instrument, was the evident response to this form of religious 
belief. Out of this abstract principle of fertilisation and birth there emerged 
also certain other sex-rites associated with or symbolical of the divine union 
of male and female principles. Such rites and rituals have been, through the 
centuries, so closely inter-woven into the texture of India's socio-religious life 
that 1t 18 not at all easy to disentangle them and trace them to their origin or 
locate them in time and space. To cite one instance. A student of Indian 
religions knows that, in its origin, the conception of the mother was that of 
a blood-thirsty, cruel and relentless goddess ; but slowly and steadily she was 
transformed into a kind, benevolent and blissful protectress. {To a child, 
the mother is, at the same time, a source of fear and an object of attachment. 
—Ed.] The former was not however given up altogether, but both came to: 
co-exist. The story of this transformation and co-existence have been studied 
and analysed by more scholars than one, and quite competently. And yet 
one cannot say that one knows whatever there is to know about the pheno- 
menon. Nevertheless certain significant break-throughs were made in the 
meantime : one such instance has been provided by Ramaprasad Chanda 
who was perhaps the first to suggest that the Pauranic Sakti cult, which is. 
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still alive and potent, may have originated from the primitrve mother goddess 
cult, 

Dr. Bhattacharya follows the same line of investigation; but he has 
widened the scope of enquiry and has drawn extensively from similar fertility 
and mother rites and rituals in other parts of the world. The method of nar- 
ration and analysis he has adopted is less of an antiquarian and historian 
and more of a sociologist and anthropologist, and his approach is frankly 
influenced by materialistic philosophy, one of the postulates of which is that 
the historical environment of any given society is basically determined by the 
mode of production that obtains in that society. Indian economy being 
essentially and predominantly agricultural and this agriculture being pursued, 
from early times until recently, by means of rudimentary techniques, the 
author argues on the basis of this approach, one need not be surprised to 
find many survivals in the forms of socio-religious beliefs and observauces, 
ideas and institutions, etc., from primitive and prehistoric tribal and peasant 
societies. The memcry of and ideas and observances relating to the mother 
and fertility rites seem to be the result of one such survival along with many 
others of this kind. How through the passage of time, Indian society, parti- 
cularly in its higher grades, tried to reach towards and maintain a balance 
between such early survivals and the requirements of a patrilineal social 
organisation, can best be seen in the behaviour pattern of the Nair caste of 
Kerala, where the mother comes from a matrilineal tradition while the father 
does so from the patrilineal Nambudri Brahmanas. 


The author has shown, what a few others too have done, that in the matri- 
]meal tradition the woman is highly esteemed and enjoys a superior position. 
Draupadi's polyandrous marraige and the recognition of the Madrikas and 
^ the Kaunteyas are indeed realities of the Indian social situation. [This seems 
to be based on misunderstanding.—Ed.] There ıs enough evidence to show 
that despite increasing intrusion of patriarchal rites, ideas and behaviour 
patterns insisted upon by the Brahmanical Smrtis and Puranas, the old matri- 
lineal tradition did persist as it does even today. The subordinate position 
of the Purusa in the S@mkhya philosophy was, according to the author, due 
entirely to the popularity of the mother-cult. [It is difficult to determine 
the truth of this .— Ed.] The same was the reason, the author argues, for the 
importance of S akti in Tantrism. 

Since the author's approach is, by his own admission, more anthropo- 
sociological, one wishes he undertook an analytical survey of a few selected 
tribes and communities wherein rites and practices, directly or indirectly 
derived from matriarchy or matriliny, were still active and potent and where- 
in the cult of the mother goddess was still a force to be reckoned with in the 
matter of social identity and cohesiveness. A close study of such contem- 
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porary rites and practices and of the behaviour patterns of individuals and 
groups and a critical comparison with those of the past, would have perhaps 
lent to his thesis not only a methodological support, but also a more con- 
vincing argument. 

As a bye-product of his main thesis, Bhattacharya advances a subsidiary 
one, a very bold and highly speculative one which, at the present state of our 
knowledge of the theme, may not have easy acceptance. His argument which 
concerns the transformation of Indian society, ‘from the tribal communities 
of pre-Buddha times to wider social groups of the Buddha's own times and 
later, is as follows. Round about the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ, because of increasing use of iron; certain technical innovations and 
other reasons, new crafts and industries and growing importance of trade 
and commerce were bringing about a new quickening of life all along the 
limitless forest areas of the Mid- and East-Gangetic areas. This inevitably 
led to the growth of a number of cities of various descriptions ; evidently in 
response to demands made by increasing activities in crafts and industries, 
trade and commerce. Early Buddhist texts bear testimony to this. [But they 
аге later.—Ed.]. Bhattacharya argues, it seems, that this meaningful trans- 
formation called for, very naturally, a new social ideology, which in its turn, 
led to a new intellectual movement and the leaders of this movement offered 
various ideologies, each according to his way of thinking. Ajita Keáakam- 
balin and Makkhali Gosala, for instance, stood up for a purely materialist 
ideology that would have meant a more or less total break from the tribal 
way of life and all that it meant. Gautama S'akyamuni, the Buddha, seems 
to have worked out a different ideology which, amongst other things, laid 
down non-possession of any property of one's own as one of its cardinal 
principles. Following this principle the Buddhist monastic order was orga- 
nized and conducted more or less on the same principles that used to govern. 
contemporary tribal communities and societies. As in the latter, the samghas 
too, stood for a more equitable distribution of social wealth and a more 
balanced relationship between universal human values and particularised 
social values. The author argues that the Buddha, despite all his knowledge 
and wisdom, wanted to retain as much as he could of the traditional tribal 
values and conceived the samgha as an “ideal substitute for the vanished way 
of life’, and this in the face of the evolving new values of a rising urban 
society and sustained by crafts and industries and trade and commerce, The 
message he propounded were directed towards and the social order he had in 
view included also the kings and princes, nobles and rich grhapatis, fresthins 
and sã thayahas who must have all been drawn towards the new emerging 
social values. Naturally therefore the Buddha was obliged to accept the new 
social hierarchies which involved the acceptance of inequitable distribution 
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of social wealth. The author argues that this could not but be reflected in 
the samghas as well ; he finds sufficient proof of this in such words and 
phrases like mahüframa па, mahasthavira and the like. What was happen- 
ing therefore was a sort of adjustment between tribal values on the one 
hand and the new values on the other. But in the meanwhile the Aryan 
social ideology of a patriarchal and patrilineal society and social institution 
meant for upholding that ideology, were increasingly gaining ground, evidently 
at the expense of tribal societies and institutions, but never in such a manner 
as to wipe the latter out altogether. Here too, therefore, a slow adjustment 
was taking place, and whatever the theoretical supremacy claimed for the 
Aryan ideas and institutions, m practice tribal ideas and institutions conti- 
nued to survive, at the lower levels of society, at any rate, and tribal deities 
continued to be equated with the Bráhmanical gods and goddesses as much 
as the tribal matriarchal tradition continued to affect the Aryan patriarchal. 
[It is difficult to accept such speculations.—Ed.] 


Here is thus a point of view and an interpretation which deserve consi- 
deration, one would like to think. 


Sm. AMITA RAY 


LXV 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN MEGALITHS by K. C. Rama- 
chandran, published by the State Department of Archaeology, Government 
of Tamilnadu, 1971, pp. 184. Price 12.50. 


Of all the Indian archaeological categories, the Megaliths should be con- 
sidered the most baffling. There occurrence is wide enough to suggest three 
broad regional distributions : North-Western, Peninsular and Extra-Penin- 
sular. lf in the South they are found to go back to about 900 В. С. [This 
seems to be biased and dubious.— Ed.], in some parts of East India they 
constitute living customs. Some typological mapping has been done for the 
South ; but a vast stretch of India still remains to be mapped typologically. 
The types of site range from a lone menhir to the huge and extensive gravel- 
ly urn-burial site of Adichanallur set against the rice-fields of Tirunelveli. An 
association with iron is wide-spread ; butthere are also exceptions, The 
theories offered to explain their origin have never been consistent. Skulls 
have been measured, but have hardly led to any specific ethnic pattern. An 
identification of the megalith-builders with the Dravidian language speakers 
is a fair guess for the south ; but does it imply that the Dravidian language 
came to stay in that area only with the Megaliths ? 


To those who are interested in these problems, Ramchandran's 
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Bibliography should come asa very necessary tool of research. In fact, it is 
the first bibliography on an Indian prehistoric subject since the publication 
of H.C. Dasgupta’s ‘Bibliography of Indian Prehistoric Antiquities’ in 
1931. Here he has summarised, authorwise, the basic content of about 150 
years of Indian Megalithic research. Considering the number of papers pro- 
duced and the different places in which they have been scattered, this is by 
no means a mean achievement. Г 


This bibliography has been further enriched by ап introduction Бу 
Thapar who sums up the present available knowledge in a clear and concise 
fashion. Тһе introduction should be very useful to any student of the sub- 
ject. Besides, there are a number of illustrations showing the megalithic 
types, a map on their distribution, a comparative table of ` nomenclatures 
based on Krishnaswamy, Taylor, Mackenzie and Beeks, two indexes anda 
glossary of terms used. 


It may, however, be pointed out that Ramachandran’s reference to 
the literature on the living megalithic custom of India is somewhat limited. 
He could have explored more in the different reports on Indian tribes. Ob- 
viously he has been more interested in those megaliths which may lay some 
claim to antiquity. In India, however, the importance of the ancient mega- 
liths as a cultural trait may be better appreciated with reference to similar 
modern practices. 


We wonder if Ramachandran could not give in an appendix a historical 
survey of the development of ideas about the Indian megaliths. In view of 
the years and the number of workers involved, this might have turned out to 
be an interesting study. 


These points of criticism notwithstanding, the present bibliography should 
be an essential item 1n the library of anyone interested in the Indian megali- 
thic trait. 

DILIP K. CHAKRABARTI 


LXVI 


A HISTORY OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS by Dr. Shri Ram Goyal, 
published by Central Book Depot, Allahabad, 1967; pages xxiv-4-432 with a 
map. 


The present work embodies Dr. Goyal's thesis approved by the University 
of Gorakhpur for the Ph. D. degree and isa learned treatise written ın six 
chapters. Chapter I (pp.1-40)contains an analysis of the methods and 
techniques of studying the different kinds of sources (pp. 1-28) for the recons- 
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truction of the history of Guptas along with an account (pp. 29-40) of the 
earlier attempts to write Gupta history. Problems connected with the early 
history of the Guptas, their social status, and their emergence as an imperial 
power have been dealt with in Chapter II (pp. 41-114) which has three appen- 
dices—(1) Early Chronology of the Gupta Dynasty, (i) Nalanda and Gaya 
Records of Samudragupta, and (ui) Candragupta-Kumaradevi Coin-type. 
This 1s followed by two chapters covering the history of Samudragupta (Ch. 
II!) and Candragupta IJ and Kumáragupta I (Ch. IV), Chapter Ш also 
having six appendices entitled—(i) Place of Kaca in Gupta History, (ii) 
Relative Chronology of Samudragupta's Campaigns, (iii) King Candra of 
the Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription, (iv) Capital of the Gupta Empire, (v) 
Vasubandhu and the Guptas and (vi) The Date of Kalidasa. The titles of 
the next two chapters are—V. Transformation and Decline of the Empire 
(pp. 262-334) and VI. Disintegration and Collapse of the Empire (pp. 335- 
86). Two appendices—(i) Problem of Succession after Kumaragupta I and 
<и) Immediate Successor of Skandagupta are added to Chapter V, while 
another entitled Order of Succession after Budhagupta to Chapter VI. The 
book which.closes with the author's Conclusion (pp. 387-88) provides a 
classified Bibliography, a Genealogical Table, a Chronological Chart and an 
Index. š 


The history of the Guptas is full of problems and there is little doubt that 
Dr. Goyal has done a notable service by bringing together a wealth of 
material scattered in journals and books and by offering his own hypotheses 
on different issues. He has also succeeded in throwing valuable light on 
certain topics. For example, his arguments in favour of locating the original 
homeland of the Guptas m Eastern U.P. demand consideration. In a few 
places, however, he is not quite accurate and adequate. By way of illustra- 
tion, reference may be made to the belief (pp. 10-11) that the conception of 
the king being the lover of the goddess of Royal Fortune (ràüjypa-íriy ‘was 
very popular in the Gupta and the post-Gupta periods’, that it occurs in the 
Raghuvamía and other later works and that ‘the. authors of the prasastls 
were also influenced by it', is not accurate in view of the description of Rudra- 
daman І as having won, secured or accepted rdja-lak;mi in his Junagarh 
inscription of 150 A.D. If the above view of .Dr. Goyal is accepted, then 
Kālıdāsa, author of the Raghuvamsa, requires to be placed earlier than 150 
A. D. and not in the latter half of the fourth century A.D. as has been done 
(pp. 217-19). 

Vasubandhu, the disciple of Buddhamitra and the author of the Abhidhar- 
makosa, is assigned a date from c. 455 to 470 A.D. (pp. 214-16, 402). The 
ground on which the author seems to arrive at this date 1s that Vasubandhu's 
preceptor Buddhamitra is the same as Buddhamitra, a Buddhist monk men- 
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tioned in the Mankuwar image inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I. 
The identification of the two Buddhamitras is not an undisputed matter, and 
even if the identification is accepted, the date of the Mankuwar record has 
recently been read correctly as 108 (ZAIH, Vol. HI, pp. 133-37), so that Dr. 
Goyal’s date for Vasubandhu appears to require a little modification. 


While referring to the gradual absorption of the monarchical elements 
by the tribal republics, the author states (p. 61), ‘even among the Malavas, 
in whom the republic tradition was perhaps the strongest, the leader- 
ship had already begun to pass into the hands of persons like Sri (2) 
Soma’, and in footnote 4 he has noted that in the Nandsa Yüpa inscrip- 
tion 'S'ri (7) Soma describes himself, as well as his father Jayasoma and 
grandfather Prabhágra (7) Vardhana as rājarsis’s But it should have been 
noted that the names read previously as Sri (7) Soma and Prabhagra (?) 
Vardhana have been correctly read as Namdisoma and Bhrguvardhana res- 
pectively (THQ, Vol. ХХІХ, 1953, pp. 80-82). 


The statement (p. 188) that the Allahabad pillar inscription was composed 
on the occasion of the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice by Samudra- 
gupta is not convincing as in that case Harisena would have certainly men- 
tioned this important achievement of his master. 


Dr. Goyal refers to the Badganga inscription of Bhütivarman as dated in 
the Gupta year 234. But it has now been shown that there is no date in the 
said inscription (Ep. Ind:, Vol, XXX, 1953-1954, pp. 62-64). 


Although the author utilises Vàmana's Kdvyalankdrasutravztti (p. 209 and 
n ;p. 255 and n), M. Winternitz's A History of Indian Literature (p. 217n), 
S. K. Chakraborty's A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics (not Studies in- 
Indian Numismatics, p. 62 note 1), these works do not find mention in his 
Bibliography. 


The most deplorable feature of the work is the large number of misprints 
sometimes three or more noticed at the same page (р. 106—‘twentyt’ for 
‘twenty’ in line 2, 'campain' for ‘campaign’ in line 4 and 'are! for ‘era’ in line 
10 ; p. 183—'"inslands' for ‘islands’ in hne 17,*has Harisena has given’ іп line 
22, and'Samudradgupta' inline 28; p. 265—‘Skandaguptas’ for 'Skanda- 
gupta's' in line 18, ‘alter’ for ‘altar’ inlines I9and 20, ‘his sonhis Сакгараіна’ 
in line 24, 'Sanskritzed' for ‘Sanskritized’ in line 25 and abhya for abhaya in 
line 38. The readers would have been benefited if at least some of the mis-- 
prints were corrected in Errata. 


The minor biemishes noted above do not minimise the importance of Dr.. 
Goyal's work, the usefulness of which will be widely appreciated. 


S. BANDYOPADHYAY 
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LXVII 


РКАСІЈҮОТІ, DIGEST OF INDOLOGICAL STUDIES, Vol. VII, 
edited by Gopikamohan Bhattacharya, published by the Kurukshetea Univer- 
sity, 1971 4 pages 282. 


The volume under review 1s a very important reference work. Alieady six 
such volumes have been published by the Kurukshetra University, all of 
which have been welcomed by scholars. 

The present volume partly covers articles appearing in the major journals 
published between 1966 and 1970. A short abstract of each article has been 
given. И is expected to save much time and labour of interested scholars. 
The papers have been divided under the following sections: Section I— 
Archaeology ; Section П —Arts and Crafts ; Section П1—Ерїсз and Puranas ; 
Section IV—Epigraphy and Numismatics ; Section V ~ Geography ; Section 
VI—History ; Section VII—India and the World ; Section VIII—Polity and 
Administration ; Section IX— Linguistics and Grammar ; Section X- Litera- 
ture and Rhetorics ; Section X1— Miscellaneous ; Section XII A— Philosophy 
and Rehgion (Buddhist) ; Section XII B—Philosophy and Religion (Non- 
Buddhist) ; Section XII[— Positivo Sciences ; Section XIV— Social and Eco- 
nomic Institutions ; Section XV—Vedic Studies. Titles of Doctoral Theses 
(degree awarded or pending) of different universities with the names of authors 
have also been included under the sections mentioned above. There is also 
an author's index. Some idea has again been given regarding the academic 
activites of various Oriental Institutions of India and abroad. There are six 
reviews. 

It is a matter of regret that a large number of articles published between 
1966 and 1970 remain unnoticed. It is difficult to believe that prolific writers 
like D. C. Sircar and V. V. Mirashi contributed only two and four articles 
respectively in the said period of four years. Not a single paper of the 
present reviewer has been included, although between 1968 and 1970, he pub- 
lished at least six articles. Let us hope that in the next issue of the periodical 
such unnoticed papers will find a place. 

Regarding the titles of Doctoral theses, we are sorry to observe that the 
list is not exhaustive. A good number of theses, especially of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, have not been noticed. Аз for example, theses written by 
Dr. Sm. K. Saha, Dr. A. K. Chaiterjee, Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay (to mention 
only a few), and accepted by the University, have not been noticed. At 
page 241, the name of Sm. Bandana Chatterjee appears among those who 
were awarded Doctorate, under the heading ‘Miscellaneous’. But we know that 
she is still working for her degree. Like most of the Indian journals, there 
are quite a good number of misprints; as for example, Sirkar, D. C. (for 
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Sircar D. C., at p. xxxii), Singh, багар Prasad (for Singh, Sarjug Prasad, 
loc. cit.),Purugudta (for Pü:ugupta at p. 66), etc. 


Among the articles, whose summaries have been given, a few are highly 
interesting and thought-provoking. | 
The Рғ2с1јуой will be usefulto,every researcher in the vast realm of Indo- 


logy. 
A. K. Chatterjee 


LXVIII 


SUVARNAVARNAVADANA edited by Sita Ram Ray, published by 
the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, pp. xvi+ 356 with 5 plates; 
price Rs. 18.00. 


The original manuscript of the present work is in the Sa-lu monstery in 
Tibet, its photostat copies being available 1n the Bihar Research Society and 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. Enlarged photographs of the 
manuscript are preserved in two volumes of albums in the K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute. While dealing with the problem of decipherment ani 
reconstruction of the text in Chapter I, the editor has pointed out that the 
order of the leaves in these volumes is badly disturbed, and the numerical 
figures representing the number of leaves are not traceable. After going 
through the contents of the ms., he arranged the pages. He has given a 
chart indicating the revised pagination of the ms., preserved in the two 
volumes of albums at the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute. Another chart 
indicating the position of the photostat copy at the Bihar Research Society, 
as compared with the former, has also been given. The second Chapter is 
on palaeography of the ms. "The editor regards the scriptas tbe derivative 
of the Kutila alphabet knewn as Vartula or Vaivarta. In his opinion, the ms. 
was written during the 11th century A. D. Chapter II deals with subjects 
hke the nature, title, authorship, time and place of the ms. It has been 
shown thit it belongs to the ava {āna class of Mahayaia texts, its aim being 
propagation of Buddhism and its purport a description of the state of affairs 
after the death of the Buddha. The title of the book is not mentioned. 
Since Suvarnavarna 15 the centre of the whole episode the editor proposes 
to call it Suvarnavaradvadána. Buddhakaragupta, whose religious gift 
this book is, may have been its author. The work deals withan episode of 
the time of Ajatagatru. According to the editor, the social, political, eco- 
nomic and religious life of tbe people, depicted in the text, suggests that it 
was composed in the 4th or 5th century A.D. He further thinks that both 
the original and the present copy were written somewhere in the region  bet- 
ween Kapilavastu and Rajagrha. Chapter IV gives the contents of the text. 








.end. 
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dt isa long narrative interspersed with some didactic speeches written in 
Sanskrit prose and poetry. The narrative may be divid2dinto two parts, those 
of the present and the past. In Chapter V, the editorhas tried to collect 
materials regarding political and administrative history from the text. What- 
-ever historical material the text contains maialy refers to Aj&:aíitru and his 
officers. Chapter VI surveys the religious condition as reflected in the , text. 
It has been shown thit the text professes the Maha anistic school of Buddh- 
ism in which the doctrine of Karman is given considerable importaace. The 
necessity of taking refuge 1n the Каѓлаѓгауа for obtaining the desired object 
has been emphasised. Th: Buddha and some of his followers are considered 
supreme on the earth. 1 appears from the text that the head of the order 
was selected through nomination by theliving head. Further, the bhiksus 
were divided into different categories according to th»ir religious achieve- 
ments. Chapter VII is on social condition. It seems that caste system had 
become rigid at the time when the work was composed. Samskaras such as 
birth and naming were duly performed. Marriage relations were established 
among equals in caste and wealth. Women including prostitutes enjoyed 
high social status. Children of the rich received good education. Crema- 
tion was the accepted mode of disposal of the dead. In Chaptef Vill deal- 
ing with economic condition, the picture displays extreme disparity between 
‘the poor and the rich. Agriculture, cattle-rearing and horticulture were 
probably the main sources of livelihood in the rural areas. The merchants 
-of the cities were organised in guilds and corporations, and were engaged in 
trade, both by land and water. Different crafts were practised by the artisans. 
Кай and Aparantaka were two flourishing centres of the cloth industry. In 
Chapter IX, an attempt has been made to identify and elucidate the proper 
names and technical terms that occur inthe text. The last chapter gives 
the text as reconstructed by the editor. There is also a bibliography at the 


The editor must be congratulated for making an unpublished ms. avail- 
able to scholars ani for reconstructing it with considerable laboir. The 
introductory chapters are well written though the Chapter on Political Condi- 
tion has no bearing on any period of Indian history. The editor's observa- 
tions are not always quite satisfactory. It is fantastic to think that the rich in 
those days lived in eight-storeyed buildings even if it is so given in the text. 
Indian science of architecture did not develop to thitextent. The editor ia- 
cludes among domestic and wild animals the S“arabha, an eight-legged animal 
<р. 161), but fails to mention that it is а mythical beast. It 1з wrong to say 
that epigraphic reference to suvar na as a coin occurs in the 10th century A.D. 
in the Cambay plates of Gavinda IV (p. 169). It is found in an 
inscription of Sika Rsubhadatta (2nd century A. D.) [and in the 5th ceatury 
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record from Gadhwa.—-Ed.]. The bibliography is not upto date. Reference is 
made to Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India published in 1871 though 
an annotated version of the book was published later by S. N. Majumdar 
Sastri in 1924. Капез History of Dharmasüstra consists not only of three 
volumes. H.C. Raychaudhuri's Political History oj Ancient India has gone 
through another edition beyond the 5th. D.C. Sircar's Select Inscrip- 
tions bearing on Indian History and Clvilization, 2nd ed., appeared in 1965. 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea translated by Schoff should have been 
consulted besides the one that has been referred to in the bibliography. 
Finally, the list of journals and periodicals is useless. 


D, R. Das 


LXIX 


THE GODDESS BARGABHIMA : A STUDY by P.K. Maity, published 
by Pradip Kumar Maity, Barhat , Midnapore, 1971; pp. 55 with 3 plates; 
price Rs. 7.50. 


The University Grants Commission is generous in offering monetary help 
to those who apply in the name of a research project. Since the results of 
such projects are as yet little known, we are grateful to the author for this 
small monograph of 48 pages which is an interesting specimen of. research. 
work done with UGC help. Besides one page each for Title, Dedication and 
Acknowledgements, it has a Publisher's Note, Foreword and Preface as well 
as the appreciation of three other persons including the Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Government of West Bengal, all three printed on the dust cover. 


The manograph has eight sections with a title for each, an appendix 
on Tàmralipta and a bibliography (pp. 49-54). It starts with an introduc~ 
tion and goes to describe the legends and stories regarding the origin of the 
goddess Bargabhima and the construction of her temple. It has been assert- 
ed that the goddess had her origin in the early period of our history (p. 5), 
The reason for this surmise 1s a story, according to which Visvakarman or 
king Tamradhvaja or Garudadhvaja of the Peacock dynasty, ‘which ruled 
in Tamralipta in the time of the Mahabharata’, built the temple of Barga- 
bhima. In another place (p. 6), we read that the legend of the introduction. 
of the worship of Bargabhina by Kalu Bhuiria, whose date has been assign- 
ed to the 12th or 13th century A.D., suggests that the goddess had her origin 
about that time. Оле is at а loss to reconcile such conflicting statements. 
The contention that the inclusion of the goddess Bargabhima within the fold 
of the Sakta-pithas is wrong. In no early or medieval text, Tamluk has been 
recognised as a Sakta holy place (see JRASB, Letters, Vol. X1V, 1948, pp. 
Sff.). Even the 108 places, mentioned in the Matsya Purana as associated: 
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with the Mother Goddess, do not include Tàmralipta. It appears as a pitha 
in the very late Brhan-Nilatantra and in the Pranatosanitantra assignable to 
1820 A.D. (ibid., p. 31, note). Againno reasonis given to clarify the statement 
that the present temple of Bargabhimà was not originally constructed for 
the worship of her (р. 15). The author attempts to trace the origin 
of the name of the goddess, but in the end admits his failure. He gives a 
description ofthe periods and methods of worship, priestly functions and 
sacrificial offerings. Different purposes for which the deity is worshipped and 
the annual fair in her honour have also been touched. In conclusion, certain 
remarks have been made some of which have already been discussed. It is, 
however, not understood why theauthor considers the temple of Bargabhimà 
as “а rare specimen of Orissan rekha type in Bengal’. Indeed, these temples 
are very common in the Midnapore District and all of them including the 
one at Tamluk are very late in date. 


On going through the text, one gets the impression that the author has 
taken little pains to consult the original texts. A book of this type written 
mainly on secondary materials is of little value particularly when secondary 
sources have not been properly tapped or critically examined. 


[ The Nilatantra and Pra natosanitantra mention the goddess of Tamo- 
lipta as Tamoghni. See Sircar, S akta Pithas, р. 97. In the seventh century, 
the place was famous for a temple of Varaha-Visnu and not of the Mother 
Goddess. According to I-tsing, most foreign pilgrims stopped for sometime 
to study Sanskrit at the temple of the Varaha-avatara at Tamralipti. See Beal, 
Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, p. xxvi. Vargabhima means ‘Bhima installed by 
Varga’. Cf. Supia inscription, line 12 (Sel. Ins., p. 318), for one Varga.—Ed.] 


D. R. Das 
LXX 


POPULAR CULTS, LEGENDS AND STORIES IN ANCIENT 
BENGAL by Pradyot Kumar Maity, published by Pradip Kumar Maity, 
Barhat, Midnapore, 1971 ; pp. viii +40 (including Bibliography, pp. 35-40) ; 
price Rs. 3.00: 

This small booklet of 34 pages is another interesting specimen of research 
work done with UGC help. Originally, it was intended to be a chapter of 
The Culture of Bengal proposed to be edited by B. C. Sen and to be publish- 
ed by the Burdwan University or the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. The delay 
in bringing out the said volume urged the author to publish itas an inde- 
pendent booklet. Without questioning the wisdom of publishing a chapter 
in book form, we find the title of the brochure vague, if not inaccurate. To 
the author, popular cults mean only folk cults. As regards popular legends 
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and stories, we get only a few of them and then also the generally known 
ones. Finally, *Ancient Bengal' seems to be a misnomer since the majority 
of source materials belong to the late medieval and moderns periods. No 
comprehensive study of the literary works has been done and not a single 
inscription has been examined. Field work which is a must for such studies 
seems to have been conveniently avoided. 

The book has eleven sections, viz, Jntroduction ; Tree Cult; Human 
Fertility Cult ; Agricultural Deities and Rituals; Rain-compelling Deities 
and Ceremonies ; Diseasc-curing Deities ; Child-protecting Deities;  Miscel- 
laneous Deities and Conclusion. Not a single of these sections does justice to 
which it is devoted and numerous omissions stand in the way of its becoming 
useful to the reader. At the end there is a Bibliography. 

[As regards Dharmzc-tl.&kur (pp. 21-25), see JRASB, Letters, Vol. XV, 
1949, pp. 101ff., and Sircar, Studies in the Religious Life of Ancient and 
Medieval Bengal, pp. 189 ff., for his mention in an early medieval inscription. 
—Ed.] 

D. R. Das 


LXXI 


INDIA IN THE VEDIC AGE by Purushottam Lal Bhargava, published 
by the Upper India Publishing House, Lucknow, 1971; pp. 396; price 
Rs. 50 00. 

The present work is a comprehensive study of Indian civilization in the 
Vedic age. Different aspects of Vedic civilization have been dealt with by 
eminent scholars, and we have many valuable works on them. Still 
such a volume dealing with all the aspects of Vedic civilization was a desi- 
deratum. An informative work of this kind is bound to be popular, and 
this 18 proved by the fact that the first edition of the book was sold out with- 
in a few months of its publication. Thesecond edition under review con- 
tains fifteen chapters. In the introductory portion the author states the 
purpose of his work pointing out the contradictory approach of Indologists . 
to the Vedic problems. The second chapter is an examination of the sources 
as regards their contents, origin, development and relative importance. Apart 
from the Vedic texts, he takes into account the Puranas as a valuable source 
of history of the Vedic period. According to the learned author, although 
the priestly editors of the extant Puranas have added much to the matter of 
the original wo1ks, it is not difficult to extricate such matter from later addı- 
tions, Asregards the epics also, he holds the same opinion. The third 
chapter 18 devoted to a general survey of Aryan expansion, aud the authcr 
has discussed the problem of the original home of the Áryas and their dıs- 
persal to the various regions outside and inside India. He suggests that the 
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Aryans originally lived in the valleys of the rivers Ghorband and Panjshir to 
the south of the Hindukush and, from this region, one branch went to the 
west and after wandering in many lands ultimately settled in various countries 
of Europe while another branch migrated to Sapta-sindhu, one group going 
to Iran and the other to India proper. The fourth chapter in devoted to the 
geography, flora and fauna of Vedic India. In the geographical portion, the 
author deals with the rivers, seas, mountains, forests, desert regicns, cities 
and towns and in the section on fauna end flora, with the domesti- 
cated and wild animals, birds and reptiles, useful and wild plants, fruits and 
flowers. The fifth chapter is specially important, for it deals with the Puranic 
genealogies and their Vedic origins. Vedic scholars like Macdonell, 
Keith, Winternitz and others regarded the Puranas as untrustworthy while 
scholars like Pargiter held an opposite view. The author of the work under 
review wants to bring the Ри, апіс genealogies in a satisfactory relation with 
the Vedic literature. By a collated study of the literary evidence, he has tried 
to show 1n the sixth chapter that the Vedic and Puránic traditions are in 
agreement with each other. The author holds that'the course of Aryan ex- 
pansion rn India is indicated by the Puranas in the location of various 
preceding and succeeding dynasties. The seventh chapter examines the 
Puranic genealogies in reference to the arrangement of the names of the kings 
in various dynastic lists and concludes that such an examination helps us in 
reconsstructing the history of the Vedic age. The story of Aryan expansion in 
India falling in two periods is discussed in the eighth chapter. The period of 
the later Vedic works 1з also likewise divided. The ninth chapter deals with the 
families of the Vedic R sis with special emphasis on the Bhargavas, K asyapas, 
Agastyas and Kausikas. The tenth chapter deals with the problem of Vedic 
chronology and the author's conclusion is that the age of the Vedic Samhi às 
lasted for about 2000 years, from 3000 to 1000 B.C. The eleventh chapter is 
an attempt to deal with the political history of the age of which inter-tribal 
warfare is a special feature. The twelfth chapter deals with the social and 
economic condition of the Vedic age with emphasis up:n the caste system, 
family life, marriage and position of women, education, dress and decoration, 
food and drink, amusements and entertainments, occupations and industries, 
trade and means of transport and house-building. Political and Јева! institu- 
tions form the subject matter of the thirteenth chapter while the fourteenth 
deals with religion and philosophy. ‘The last chapter is devoted to language 
and literature. We recommend the book to all students of Indology, 

[ The book exhibits the author’s great erudition, though some of the 
topics are coniroversial and his conclusions may not satisfy all critics.—Ed.] 


N. N, Bhattacharya 
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: LXXII 

CUIT OF BRAHMA by Tarapada Bhattacharya, published by Chow- 
khamba, Varanasi, 1969 ; рр. 318 with 3 plates ; price Rs. 25.00. 

The second edition of Dr. T. P. Bhattacharya’s Cult of Brahmi is evident- 
ly an improvement Upon the first which was published in 1957. Further 
study has helped the author in collecting new data to substantiate his con- 
tentions, Bhattacharya believes that the Paficaiatra cult was originally the 
worship of five elements (pancamahübhuta) and that ina later age, before 
it went under the influence of Vaisnvism, the Paficaratra was characterised 
аз the five forms of Brahma cult. The worship of five or seven or nine ele- 
ments in the forms of divinity probably developed among the Iranian Aryans 
according to the learned author who also holds that a rudimentary form of 
Brahma cult was in some way or other associated with the Iranian pattern of 
religion. The cult of Brahma from very early times assimilated various 
other forms of worship and divinities. His worship was probably suppressed 
by some exponents of the Vedic religion ; but it survived in various parts of 
India, especially in Eastern India, among the followers of the so-called Asura 
culture, and even in the historic period, among the low class people. This 
the author concludes from the facts that all religions and sects acknowledge 
their debts to and also the authority of Brahma whose cult again 
had something to do with the growth of Buddhist and Jain ideas, The author 
has brought to light a forgotten r@tra cult which was manifested in the con~ 
ceptions of Dvadaía-rá'ra, Ekadaga-ratra, Daéa-ratra, Nava-ratra, Sapta- 
rátra, Pafica-iatra, etc. The word ratra originally indicated limbs or forms or 
elements and, as such, it became primarily a feature of the cult of Brahma 
and was subsequently extended to other creeds. This r2fra cult consti- 
tutes the first chapter of the work under review in which the author men- 
tions the existence of several such cults in connexion with the worship of 
Brahma. Of these, the Sapta-ratra, the origin of which may be traced to the 
Vedas, belonged especially to Brahn.4 According to the author, the Mah: 
bhdrata was originally a treatise on Brahma. Sapta-:atra is clearly un- 
derstood from the S&nti-parvan references to the incarnations of Brahma 
and this is substantiated by the evidence furnished by the Bhagavadgità. 
The Markandeya Purana and the Manusmrti also refer to the Saptarà:ra cult 
of Brahma, which was responsible for the development of the Pafica-ratra 
that was also originally a cult of Brahma, though it later came into the Vais- 
nava fold. In the second chapter, the author deals with the antiquity and 
method of the worshipof Brahma with special reference to the other 
cods related to the Brahma sect and the influence of Brahma worship 
on other cults. This portion is significant and valuable from the 
viewpoint of textual documentation. In the third and fourth chapters, the 
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cult of Brahma is brought in relation to Jainism and Buddhism respectively, 
` and many side issues are also raised, while in the last chapter the origin of 
. Buddhist art in traced to Brahma’s symbols. 


The book under review attempts to throw new light on various problems 


- of Indian religions, traditions and art. Any such attempt to discover ‘origins’ 


must be speculative in nature. 
N, N. Bhattacharya 
LXXIII-LXXIV 
(1) “ETHNOLOGY OF ANCIENT BHARATA by Ram Chandra Jain, 


- published by Chowkhamba, Varanasi, 1970; pp. xxxii+320; price Rs. 
. 33.00. 


(2) STUDIES IN THE PROTO-HISTORY OF INDIA by D. P. 
Mishra, published by Orient Longman, New Delhi, 1971; pp. xiii+200 ; 
price Rs. 20.00. 


The purpose of R. C. Jain's work is to ‘wage an incessant war against 
what is traditional, obscurantist, ritualist and parochial, other names of 
**materialism" in ourculture, and rewin what ıs permanent, enduring freedom 
and equality, other names of "'spiritualism"', in our culture’. We may not deal 
with the author’s understanding of materialism and spiritualism which are 


‘philosophical terms with definite implications; but we may suggset 


humbly that one should not go outside one’s own discipline. However, in 
establishing his absolutes, the author has resorted to the study of the ethnic 
migtation and settlements of ancient India, and for this purpose has attempt- 
ed to collate written records with archaeology and anthropology in order to 
rationalise his novel theory that the Aryans who occupied India about 1000 
B.C. were the materialistic Brahmaryans while the vanquished Nonaryans 
were the spiritualistic Bharatiyans and that the ‘Brahmana’ ethnic group 
came out subsequently asa synthesis of the two. Unfortunately, the flaw of his 
hypothesis lies not in his conclusions, but in the premise itself. Modern 
anthropology does not speak in terms of anything ‘Aryan’, the Aryan con- 


‚ cept having contributed nothing toa better understanding of the relevant 


Indian archaeological data. Any attempt to explain an archaeological cul- 
ture in terns of the philological concept of the Aryan imigration in India 
may also lead to inconsistencies. The author, however, has collected data 
rom the Vedic texts which could have been utilised in a more objective way. 
Subjective interpretations of ancient conditions are necessary ; but their scope 


‘is limited owing to the nature of the evidences. 


The same holds good in the case of D. P. Mishra’s work which aims at 


-a critical study of the origin and earlier phases of culture of the so-called 
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Indo-Aryans. The author wanted to base his study upon an examination of 
Vedic and Puranic literature and the findings of the archaeological ехсауа+ 
tions in West Asia and the Indus Valley. Оп the basis of the evidence of” 
Puránic geography, he supports the Central Asian homeland theory of the 
Indo-Europeans, which was Devaloka (region of the gods) according to his 
own terminology. Following the same method, he locates the Pitrloka 
(region of the father«) orthe common home of the undivided Indo-Iranians to 
the Khwarizm region of Soviet Uzbekistan. The Asuras, according to 
Mishra, were a branch of the Indo-Europeans like the Devas. They were 
defeated in the fratricidal wars and were forced to yield eastern !ran and 
Afghanistan to their rivals, the Devas. They finally came to the valley of 
the Indus and laid the foundation of the Harappan civilization. In support 
of this hypothesis, he has pointed out the close affinity between the civili- 
zation of Central Asia and that of the Indus Valley. While R. C. Jain, the 
author of the other work under review, has referred to the Aryan invasions 
in two waves, which reminds us ofthetheory of Hoernle and Grierson amend- 
ed by R. P. Chanda (whose Indo-Aryan Races has not been cited by Jain 


and Mishra), D. P. Mishra thinks that there were at least three major Aryan . 


invasions. After the settlement of the Asuras in the Indus Valley, the ces- 

cendants of Manu occupied the Himalayan foothills upto Mithi'à and Маіќаї 
and those of Purüravas occupied the Indus plain and got themselves mixed 

up with the existing Ásuras. Both these branches, known as Solar and Lunar 

respectively, have jointly been designated as the Early Aryans. The Bharatas 

likewise were a fresh wave of Aryan entrants who occupied parts of Northern 

India. The Kurus, according to theauthor, had no organic connexion with 

the Bharatas. The book is written in a nice way for which the author must 

deserve our praise, although all his views are speculative owing to the rea-- 
sons mentioned above. 


N. N. Bhattacharya 


LXXV 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT BENGAL by R. C. Majumdar, published by 
G. Bharadwaj & Co , Calcutta, 1971 ; pages 699 (including Bibliography and 
Index, pp. 661-99) with 36 Plates and a few maps ; price Rs. 45.00. 


The volume under review may be regarded as a r.vised edition of the 
History of Bengal, Vol. І, edited by Dr. Majumdar and published by the 
University of Dacca in 1943, which was so long the standard work on the 
gubject and of which about one-third (including all the chapters on political. 
history) had been written by the editor himself. The said sections have been 
incorporated in the present work in a revised form while the chapters written. 
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by the editor jointly with other scholars and those written completely by 
others have been treated practically in the same way in some cases and more- 
or less similarly in others. The course adopted in such cases may not con- 
vince all critics that proper justice has been done to the other contributors 
of the History of Bengal, Vol. I (some of whom are no longer in the land of ` 
the living) as well as to the University of Dacca which originally published 
the work. Still, however, we must express our gratefulness to the author for 
the volume since he is undoubtedly the most competent person to present a 
work like this to the students of history. 

Comparing the present volume with the old one, the author claims (pp. 
ix-x) as follows: ‘The account of the prehistoric period has been changed 
almost beyond recognition by utilising the results of the excavations at the 
prehistoric sites on the Ajay river, such as Pandu Rajar Dhibi and the neigh- 
bouring sites. The knowledge of political history as well as of art and geog- 
raphy of ancient Bengal bas been enlarged and enriched by excavations at 
many sites during the last thirty years suchas Berachampa and Rajbaridanga, 
and the new data have been fully utilised, probably for the first times in any 
historical text on ancient Bengal. As a result many views propounded in the- 
History of Bengal, Vol. J, published by the Dacca University, including those 
held by me, had to be considerably modified and the history of many new 
kings and the true chronology and genealogy of some kings and royal dynas- 
ties have been furnished for the first time. To cite only a few examples, the 
history of the kings of the Candra dynasty (pp. 199-206) and the Deva 
dynasty (pp. 275-78) may be said to have been practically re-written, and many 
new kings and old dynasties have come into prominence. Thus it has been 
shown that the first imperial expansion of the kingdom of Bengal did not 

begin in Sas4nka’s time as has been supposed so long; but its foundations 
were laid by Gopacandra::-” 


This is certainly a great and remarkable achievement on the part of the- 
author who has written the book ‘unaided at the age of eighty-three’ (p.x). At 
the same time, it hasto be admitted that, apparently due to old age, the author- 
has lost part of his old and well-known capacity of collecting data, so that 
it was not possible for hun to trace all the writings that have recently appear- 
ed on the various topics concerned. As regards the responsibility of Sasaa- 
ka's predecessors including Gopacandra for ‘the expansion of Gauda power - 
towards Orissa', Dr. Majumdar's attention should have been drawn to the 
reviewer's 'Vijayavarman, the Viceroy of Gopacandra' in Indian Studies Past 
and Present, Vol. VIT, No. 2, January-March, 1966, pp. 123-26. Sometimes- 
the revision of the text of the old edition 1s not as satisfactory as it should 
have been. Thus Dr. Majuradar fails to correct the statement in the book- 
(p. 141) about а Somavam$i king's description as ‘the full moon in the- 
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-clear sky of Уайда? even though he knows that it is based on the wrong 
reading of fifümfu-vamia as fitdiga-vanga (р. 186, note 182). 
There are many views occurring both in the old edition as well as in the 
present volume, which we do not consider acceptable. Thus we are inclined 
-to believe that Saáafka was responsible for the murder of Rajyavardhana 
(cf. p. 52) and that, during Devapala’s weak reign, the power of the Palas was 
more or less confined to parts of Bengal and Bihar (cf. pp. 111ff). There 
are casesin which we are quite convinced about the error. Thus Ballala- 
sena's description іп the Adbhutaságara clearly shows that the Sena king 
committed religious suicide in the waters of the Ganga and, as a result, went 
to the nirjara-pura (literally, ‘gods’ city’) or heaven, and we consider it absurd 
to think that he settled at a locality called Nirjarapura on the Ganges near 
Tribeni (cf. p. 230). Besides such things, the present volume is not as free 
from misprints as its predecessor. Thus Dommanapala’s copper-plate grant 
of Saka 1118 is stated (p. xxxvi) to have been found at the locality called 
*‘Raksa-kali’ and to have been published In ‘Journal of Assam Society, Vol. 
VI, No. 1; JASBL. VI. 73’ in which *Raksàá-kali' is a mistake for ‘Rakgas- 
`khalr while the references should correctly have been to Indian Bistorical 
‘Quarterly, Vol. X, pp. 321ff., and to Indian Culture, Vol. I, pp. 679ff. 

What is, however, more serious than the said blemishes is that, in some 
cases, the author entered into controversies on certain points with other 
scholars and such matters have been inadequately or inefficiently represented 
or have been altogether overlooked or suppressed. The first of these two 


classes of defects would suggest that the revision was done in a hurry and” 


sufficient thought and carefulness were not bestowed on the work while the 
latter category seems to point to an old man’s forgetfulnessor to, weare very 
sorry to say, the unwelcome suppression of unpalatable comments for which 
no satisfactory answer was available. In this connection, reference may be 
made to thefollowing two cases. Inthe course of a controversy of the 
author with the writer of these lines, it was pointed out by the latter that the 
epithet Gaudadhvaja, applied to king Gangeyadeva in a manuscript of the 
Ramayana copied in 1019 A.D., is now definitely known to be a mistake for 
-Garud adhvaja due to the careless omission of the letter r їп Bendall’s Cata- 
logue. In the present work, Dr. Majumdar first refers to ‘Gaudadhyaja 
Gangeyadeva' (p. 158) with a footnote (p. 194, note 261) saying that “D. C. 
Sircar thinks it is a mistake for Garudadhvaja (IAS BL (sic). 1951, p. 27)," 
while at p. 184, he mentions 'Gaudadhvaja (probably an error for Garuga- 
-dhyvaja): Unfortunately, this is obviously an erroneous represntation of the 
case because Gaudadhvaja is certainly and undoubtedly (not, ‘probably') a 
mistake for Garudadhvaja. 

In another case, the present reviewer tried to show that the Ambasthas 
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lived in the north-western part of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent in ancient 
times, but that, in later times, they settled in various parts of the country, 
their modern representatives being not only the Ambasrtha-Kayasthas (scribe 
community) of Bihar and the Ambastha-Vaidyas (physician community) of 


Bengal, but also the Ambastha-Vaidyas (barber-physician community) of 


Tamilnad and Malabar who are mentioned as Ambastai (located in the 
Malabar region) in Ptolemy's Geography (Vil. 1.67) and as Vaidya in the 
early inscriptions of the Cálukyas and the Pandyas. The Vaidyas of Bengal 
who disliked to be so associated with the barbers of the South, prevailed 
upon Dr. Majumdar to comment on the above views in the Visva-Bhiratt 
Patrika, our reply to his note later appearing in the Vangtya Sahitya Parisat 
Patrika, Unfortunately, no referrence to these discussions ın the course of 
the said controversy can be traced in the present volume in the section en- 
titled 'Vaidya-Ambasthas' at pp. 435 ff. Weare extremely sorry for this 
because, if it is not an old man’s forgetfulness, this is quite unlike the great 
Dr. Majumdar, for whom we have the highest regard as a true historian. 
There is no doubt that the book, coming from the pen of the greatest 
living authority on the subject, will be read by all students of early Indian. 
history, especially by those interested in the ancient history of Bengal. 


D. C. SIRCAR 


LXXVI 


POLITICAL CENTRES AND CULTURE REGIONS IN EARLY 
BENGAL by Barrie M. Morrison, published, for the Association for Asiam 
Studies, by the University of Arizona Press, Tucson; Arizona, 1970 ; pp. 189 
(including Catalogue of Inscriptions, Bibliography and Index) ; price $ 7.50. 


It was the Western scholars who initiated the study of Indian epigraphy, 
and their contributions are the largest and the most significant m the said 
field. Of late, however, there is little evidence of Western interest in Indian 
inscriptions. The book under review, based as it is on the epigraphic records 
of Bengal belonging to the period between the fifth and thirteenth centuries, 
is therefore welcome, and we congratulate its author and publishers. We are 
grateful to the author for information on the epigraphic discoveries in East 
Pakistan, about which our knowledge was inadequate because of the absence 
of easy communication between India and Pakistan before the creation of 
Bangladesh. His mention of the Salban Vihar plate of Balabhata (p. 61) and 
the Nasirabad plate of Damodaradeva (p. 65) interests us considerably, 
though ıt is strange that he is silent about the Jagadishpur plate of the Gupta 
year 128 (447 A. D.) which was published in the Baágala Academy Patrika: 
(Dacca), B.S. 1370 (1963 A.D.) and the Kurpala plate of Samacaradeva,, 
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"which was noticed 1n Hist. Beng., Vol. I, ed. Majumdar, 1943. Balabhata is 
regarded as a successor of Rajabhata of the Khadga dynasty and is assigned 
to the close of the seventh century A. D. 


Besides the Introduction (рә. 1-18), Concluding Observations (рр. 148-55) 
and Appendix (Catalogue of Inscriptions, pp. 157-70), the subject has been 
discussed under the following four heads : Dates and Locations of the Ins- 
criptions (pp. 18-57), Appearance and Organisation of the Inscriptions (pp. 
58-83), Transfer of Property (pp. 84-125) and The Function and Structure 

-of Government (pp. 126-47). The book exhibits a laborious collection of 
data and an intelligent presentation of facts. The author has made a sincere 
attempt to present ths epigraphical evidence in a thorough manner. There 
are, however, some drawbacks in his treatment of the subject. 


Apart from the author’s generalised statements with some of which we 
may not agree, a perusal of the book makes it clear that mastery over the 
entire evidence at our disposal is difficult to achieve, in the present state, in a 
short period of time, for one, especially a foreigner, because the number of 
inscriptions including the allied records belonging to a wider area and age is 
not small while writings on them (including those in Bengali) are innumer- 
able. Again, the selection of reliable evidence out of the writings on inter- 
pretation of epigraphic data is a very difficult job. The time devoted by the 
author for writing out the work seems to be rather short and that is why he 
has sometimes failed to take notice of the complete evidence including that 
of allied records. Sometimes he has ignored writings in Bengali. As a. result, 
the book exhibits numerous small eirors and also many cases of misunder- 
standing and confusion. 


The nature of the minor errors (many of which are typographical) may be 
illustrated by the following few cases: S riñgavera for Stiñgavzra (p. 30, 
lines 24, 30) ; Dhanaidha for Dhanaidaha (рр. 30, 60, 157). Khat (p. 42, 
1.33) and Khadi(p. 46, 1.18) for Khadi ; Carbeta for Garbeta (p. 45, 1.20); 
Dhakkari for Dhekkari (p. 45, 11.31 and 32) ; Adabadi for Adabagi (p. 51); 
Sridhürana for S'ridhüraga (p. 61) ; Kalimpur for Khalimpur (p. 62); satka 
understood to mean 'sevenfold' (p. 87), though sat means ‘six’: omission 
of *H. N. Randle, Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVI, pp. 1-13’ in connection with Lakg- 
manasena's plates at p. 159 ; ommission of ‘Saka 114" in connection with 
Harikaladeva’s plate (p. 168) ; etc., etc. 


Among serious errors, we may mention a few like the following. “During 
ће ninth century, the Pà'a and Candra dynasties were founded" (р. 15, line 
.26) ; cf. also “time of the Palas (from the ninth to ths eleventh century)" 
'(p. 16, ll. 10-11). It is, however, well known that the Pala dynasty was 
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‘founded in the middle of the eighth century and that its latest rulers flourish- 
-ed in the latter half of the twelfth. 

“Two eleventh and twelfth century Pala inscriptions, which were found 
іп Bihar, bear dates in the Vikrama era that began in 57 B.C.” (JAS, 
Letters, Vol. XVII, 1951, p. 27). See p. 20. Of course there are two Pala 
inscriptions bearing dates in the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. ; they were, however, 
not both found in Bihar, one of them being discovered in Bihar (Gaya ins- 
cription of ‘the past sovereignty’ of Govindapala) and the other in U. P. 
(Sarnath inscription of Mahi;ala [, 1026 A. D.). Owing to confusion, the 
author has forgotten the very valuable Valgudar (Bihar) inscription of Mada- 
napà:'a dated in his 18th regnal year as well as in year 1083 of the Saka (nct 
Vikrama) era. 

It is not correct to say that the Bengal San started in 593-94 A. D. (р. 3, 
mote) and that Harikela is the Chittagong Division of East Pakistan (p. 39, 
1l. 34ff.). The Bengal era isa variation of the Fash (solarised Hijri) tro- 
duced in Akbar’s reign while Harikela or Harikeli is regarded as another 
name of Vana or the Dacca region (Hemacandra) or of Srihatta or Sylhet 
(Keéava). 

It 1s again wrong to assign the fifth Damodarpur plate to ‘Damodara- 
gupta’ (p. 159 and elsewhere). A place has been located in the Dinajpur 
District of West Bengal and on the northern bank of the Ganges whcre it 
joins the Mahananda (р. 49,1]. 15ff.) ; but the Mahananda joins the Padma 
in the Malda District far to the south of Dinajpur. Ràmapala's reign period 
:quotedas c. 1077-1119 A. D. is wrongin view of a manuscript copied іп 
his 53rd regnal year, now preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi. 
The Manahali plate of Madanapa:a (1143-61 A. D.) and the Tarpandighi 
plate of Laks nanasena (1179-1206 A.D.) are believed to suggest Pala-Sena 
rivalry in Varendra (p. 50, ll. 5ff.) ; but the author ignores the Deopara ins- . 
cription of Vijayasena (c. 1090-1159 A. D.) suggesting Sena occupation of 
a large area of North Bengal from Madanapala himself. The Sanokhar ins- 
-cription of Ballà'sena (1159-79 A. D.) points to Sena conquest even of East 
Bihar before the days of Laks nanasena. The author's belief that the lands 
purchased by means of the Damodarpur plates were small plots held com- 
munally (p. 148) is quite wrong In our opinion. It seems that he has little 
idea about the cheapness of land and its produces even as late as the early 
years of the present century ani the exceptionally high purchasing power 
of the Gupta gold coin. 

In spit: of the blemishes, the book under review is a very interesting 
publication and we recommend it to all students of the early history of 
Bengal. 

D. C. Sircar 
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LXXVII 


PATALIPUTRA EXCAVATION 1955-56 by B. P. Sinha and Lala. 
Aditya Narain, published by the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums,. 
Government of Bihar, Patna, 1970; 56 pages with 27 plates and 20 line 
drawings ; price Rs, 33.00. 

The present report deals with the results of excavation conducted by Sri 
V. K. Mishra of the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, under the 
supervision of Dr. A. S. Altekar, at such sites as Mahabirghat, Sadargaly, 
Begum-ki-Haveli, Government Press Play Ground and Shah-Kamal Road in: 
the densely populated areas of Patna city, revealing three cultural periods — 
I. c. 600 B.C. to с. 150 B.C. ; II. c. 150 B.C. to c. 500 A.D. and III. c. 1700 
A.D. and later, having continuous occupation during the first two periods 
and the last coming into existence after a break of about twelve hundred 
years. We are glad that within a short compass, the authors have succeeded 
in presenting a learned discourse on the history of Pataliputra and a brief 
survey of the previous explorations and excavations conducted in the area by 
European and Indian Archaeologists. 

The authors think that ‘the Kusanas held their sway over Pataliputra 
upto circa 3rd century A.D.’ (p. 14) and ‘after the Kusápas probably the 
Licchavis reappeared on the political scene’ of the city; but they find no 
evidence to prove Licchavi rule at Pataliputra (p. 4). The absence of any 
reference to the Murundas of Pataliputra seems to be an omission, Indian 
literary tradition speaks of MurundaruleatPataliputra about the 2nd century 
A. D. sometime before the rise of the Guptas. Ptolemy (c. 145 A.D.) refers 
to the Maroundai (Murunda)in the same region. The Murundas are regarded 
by some scholars to have been viceroys of the Kusapas in Bihar or Eastern 
India. It is well known that Chinese annals speak of an ambassador to India 
from king Fan-chen of Fu-nan during the reign of the Wu dynasty (220- 
227 A.D.), who, after a long journey from T’eu-kia-li (probably Takkola), 
went up through a large river (probably the Ganges) to the capital of the 
king of Meu-luen regarded by scholars to be Murufida, whose canital was 
probably at Fataliputra. Sircar thinks that the Pur&nic Visvasphani (also: 
called Vigvasphatika, Visvasphaci, Visvasphati and so on), the ruler of 
Magadha before the Guptas, may have been a Murunda king. 

Although the excavation was carried out in a limited scale confined to 
small trenches; it gives a clear idea of the eaily settlements at Pataliput.a 
commencing from c. 600 B.C. The antiquities discovered from the Mauryan 
level suggest that the region in question formed a part of the city of Patali- 
putra during the said аде} but no structural remains of the royal palace were 
found in the excavation excepta fragmentary couchant bull and pieces of 
stone with Mauryan polish. š 
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“Metal—Gold ; Size—8“; Weight—about 20 grains. Obv.—aureate 
bust of middle-aged kiag to right, wearing a graceful crown. The king 
bears a long-sleeved coat and holds a corn-sheaf (?) in the left hand and a 
banner (?) across shoulder in the right. Circular Greek legend, beginning at 
VIII (VIP in the JNSD SHAONANO SHAO; from I—OOESHKI...Rev,— 
within dotted border, goddess Ardokhsho standing to left, wearing a head- 
dress ; her left hand is on the waist and she is holding a cornucopeia in the 
right hand. Symbolin her front and the legend ARDOKHSHO behind her 
(Pl. XXIV, 23). 

It may be noticed that on the obverse, the king holds a ‘banner’ which 
looks like a trifula in his left hand, not if the right, and the *corn-sheaf* 
appears to be a flower-bud in the right hand, not in the left. On the reverse, 
the goddess holds a cornucopeia (?) in her left hand, not in the right. Her 
right hand (not the left) rests on the waist. [ All the details are not quite clear 
in the illustration.—Ed.]. 

The terracotta figurines discovered inthe excavation are important for 
the study of the stylistic development of the terracotta art. The discovery 
of Naigamesa figurines in the present excavation and also at Kumrahar 
(Altekar and Mishra, Rep. Kum. Excay., 1951-55, p. 98) suggests the ргеуа» 
lence of the cult of Naigamesa at Pataliputra from c. 100 down to c. 500 
A.D. [They are female figures, and the identification is doubtful.—Exd.]. 

The report deserves the attention of students of archaeology. We con- 
gratulate the writers for publishing this long awaited report after a great deal 
of patient labour. 


S, P. SiNGH 


LXXVIII 


HARSA AND HIS TIMES by Dr. Baijnath Sharma, published by 
Sushma Prakashan, Varanasi, 1970 ; pages 527 (including Index and Biblio- 
graphy, рр. 493ff.) ; price Rs. 75.00. | 

The work under review offers ап elaborate account of the political history 
of Northern India for about two centuries from the middle of the fifth to 
that of the seventh century A.D. and also of the cultural history of the 
region for the first half of the seventh century. Chapter I entitled ‘Political 
Background’ deals with the history of the successors of the Imperial Gupta 
monarch Kumaragupta I as well as of the ‘Later Guptas’, Maukharis, Pusya- 
bhütis, Maitrakas and Gurjaras and of Vañga, Gauda, Kalihga and Kama- 
rüpa. Chapters II-VIII deal respectively with Harsa's family and heritage, 
his birth and early life, his accession to power, his wars and conquests, the 
extent of his empire, his administration and his literary productions and 
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patronage to authors. The social life in Harsa's age is discussed in Chapters 
IX-X while the remaining chapters of the book (Chapters XI-XV) deal res- 
pectivey with religion and philosophy, language and literature, education and 
learning, art and economic life. It is an exhaustive treatment of the sub Ject. 

There is по doubt that the author tried his best to collect the data. 
"The work, however, exhibits certain defects but for which it would have been 
more useful to the general students of early Indian history. In the first place, 
it has a large number of typographical errors. Of course we have to admit 
that it 1s not easy to print anything in India without musprints; but the 
author should not have increased the trouble of the press by putting the 
enormous footnote material entirely in italics. Secondly, the author's col- 
lection of data seems to have been rather hurried and his discussions are 
in some cases not as up-tc-date and careful as were expected of him. А few 
such cases are pointed out here in the hope that the learned and energetic 
author may utilise them in revising the work for a second edition. 

Pages 65-66 of the woik speak of the Patiakella plate of the Gupta year 
283 and of king 'Sagguyayyana' mentioned init. It 1s well known that an 
impiovement in this absuid reading of the king's name offered by R. D. 
Banerji was attempted by Sten Konow who suggested the name to be 
‘Sambhuyayya’ and the same king’s name occurs clearly in the Soro plate of 
Gupta 260 (Ep. Ind, Vol. XXIII, pp. 197ff.). These facts are known to 
Dr. Sharma ; but it is strange that he does not notice the correct form of 
the name found in the Soro plate (ibid., p. 200)—‘S“ambhuyagas’. It is 
wrong to say that the Classical Age, ed. Majumdar, p. 93, adopts Sten 
Konow's reading, since the said woik correctly speaks of ‘S’ambhuyaégas’. 

At p. 65. Dr. Sharma refers to the Sumandala plate (Gupta year 250, 
wrongly quoted as £205’) of Prthivivigraha whom he regards as the only im- 
portant member of his family. It is unfortunate that the Kanas plate (Gupta 
year 280) of Lokavigraha (ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 329ff.) has escaped his 
notice. 

At p. 74, note 26, the learned author has quoted the beginning of a verse 
of th: Mandasor inscription as Sthanor=anyatra yeta pranati in support of 
the statement that king Yas$odharman never bent his head before anyone ex- 
cepting Sthanu (Síva). The correct reading of thefirst foot of the stanza is of 
course Sthaánor-anyatra yena pranati-kzpanatàm prapitam n—ottam-Angam ; 
but what is more serious is that Dr. Sharma has followed Fleet's wrong tran- 
slation of the verse in CH, Vol. HII, p. 148, and failed to note Kielhorn's 
‘corrections in Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 219f. In reality, the king who is 
stated to have bowed down only to Sthánu was Mihirakuia and not Yaío- 
dharman (cf. also Sircar, Sel Ins., Vol. I, 1965, p. 419 and note 4) 

On the basis of th? Classical Age, p. 92, which relies on Journ. Assam 
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`- Кез. Soc. (not JRAS as printed in the book under review), Vol. XII, Nos. 
1-2, Dr. Sharma speaks of the Doobi copper plate (correctly ‘copper plates’) 
of Bhaskaravarman referring to the defeat of the Gauda forces at the hands 
of the Kamarüpa princes Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman. If the 
learned author would have consulted Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 287ff. where 
the inscription has been re-edited, it would have been clear to him that the 
said statement is wrong and that Supratisthitavarman and Bhaskaravarman 
were defeated and carried away captive by the Gauda forces, although after- 
wards the Gauda king was good enough to allow them to return to Káma- 
тира. a 

4 We request the learned author to revise the book very thoroughly for the 
future edition for the benefit of our students. 

D. C. SIRCAR 


OUR DEPARTMENT 
SESSION 1971-72 


See Bulletin No. 4 of the Centre of Advanced Study, Department of 
ATHC, Calcutta University, 1972.* 


* 210 candidates registered for the M. A. Examination in AIHC in 
1970, 114 actually appeared at the examination and 74 passed (5 in Class 1), 
the percentage of passes being 64.2. The Carmichael Professor's prize for 
regular attendance was awarded to Sri Subid Chattopadhyay (1968-70)— 
Indian Numerals by Dr. Sm. S. L. Gokhale. 
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62, 236n, 374, 388 

Curtius Rufus Quintus 192 and n 

Curzon, George Nathaniel 329n 

Cuttack District 149n 

Cuvaran-Maran 81, 87, 91 

Cyclades 167n 


Dadda III 21 

Daitya 73 

Dajong 220n 

Dakini 255 

Daksipa- Mathurà 252 
Daksipamuürti 102 
Damayanti 226, 349 
Damodara 37 
Damodaradeva 397 
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Damodaragupta 399 
Damodarpur plates 399 

Danava 59, 88 

Dandaviveka 359-60 

Dandin 17-18 

Dange, S. A. 66, 70, 412 

Dange, S. S. 408 

Dantrvarman (Pallava) 81-82, 86, 92 
Danujamardanadeva 207 and n 

` Dargah Pir Ratan Nath 23 

Das, D. R. 341, 344, 350, 365, 368 
Das, S. K. 354, 357, 363, 368 
Das, S.R. 350-51, 356, 405 

Daša 73, 364 

Daíakumracarita, 17 and n, 56n 
Dasgupta, C.C. 150n 

Dasgupta, H. C. 382 

Dasgupta, K. K. 350 

Dasgupta, P. C. 150n, 151 
Da:gupta, S. B. 377 

Dasyu 73 

Datta, B. C. 375-76 

Datta, B. N. 28n 

Demetrius 249 

Demojong, Demoshong 219n 
Denjong 219n 

Deo, P. K. 411 

Deo, S. B. 168n, 169n 

Deo Baranark inscription 14n, 17 
Deopara inscription 399 

Desai, C. N. 409 

Deshpande, J.S. 469 Ы 
Deulbadi 173 

Deva (dynasty) 174n 

Deva (god) 39, 46, 48 

Devadatta 357 
Devagana 359 

Devagupta 12, 15 and n, 17n, 25 
Devakhadga 174 | 
Devaloka 45, 49 

Devapala 110n, 190-91, 201, 203, 396 
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Devaparvata 175, 177, 179 

Deva-fahi-khingila 24 

Devasena 17 

Devasthali, G. V. 57n, 408 

Devibhagavata Purana 61 

Devi (Kamaksi) temple 354 

Dhammapada 42 and n 

Dhammapadajthakatha 41n, 50n 

Dhanadatta 176 

Dhanadeva 236n, 238n, 239n 

Dhankuta 223n 

Dhanvantari 57, 59, 63n, 64n, 65, 
70-74 | 

Dhanyamanikya 27 and п, 28-32, 36- 
37, 362-64, 375-76 

Dharasraya Jayasimha 21 

Dharmakirti 111 

Dharmamanikya 31-33, 364-65 

Dharmapala 201, 203 

Dharmaraksita 374 

Dharmasgokaraja 119 

Dharmasvamin 375 

Dharma-thakur 390 

Dharmavijaya 122 

Dhatarattha 44 

Dhavalikar, M. K. 413 

Dhrtarastra 192, 363, 366 

Dhulla 177 

Dhundiraja 245 

Dhyani-Buddha 111 

Dighanikaya 38 and n, 39n, 42 and n, 
44, 45n, 46n, 49n, 52n, 242 

Dinajpur 399 

Dionysopolis 249 

Dionysus 249 

Dipavamsa 242, 245 

рін 73 

Dobbins, K. W. 405, 408 

Doli Paisa 221, 222 and n, 224-25 

Dommanapala 396 

Dong-duong 113 
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Doobi copper plates 403 
Douglas, N. 405 

Draupadi 226, 366, 379 
Drdhadatta 237 
Drilophyllitai 252 

Drona (land measure) 33, 192 
Durga 29, 35-36, 209 
Durgacarya 132п 

Durgottara 178 

Durlabhaka Pratapaditya П 23 
Durlabhavardhana 20, 23, 358 
Durvasas 62 

Dusyanta 349 

Dutt, N. 105 

Dutta, K. P. 27 

Dutta, P.C. 410 

Dvaravat! 119, 195 

Dvivedi, R.K. 412 

Dwivedi, V. P. 412 

Dyaus 147 and n 


Ebi-nor 8 
Edinburgh 234n 
Egypt 166, 169, 329n, 340 
Ehrenfels 377 
Ekadhira 88 
Ekkarakotta 175 
Elam 221, 223 andn 
Elisofen, E. 405 
Eliora 149, 370 
Elura 241 

Enadi 102 

Eragassa 250 

Eran 168 and n 
Erarasa 250 

Erode 88n 
Buthydemus 24 
Euthymedia 248 
Evans 167n 
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Fa-hien, 13n, 108-09 

Faizabad 250 

Fakhra. Fakhruddin 332n, 333, 334 
and n, 335, 340 

Fan-hsiin 114 

Fan-hu-ta 112 

Fan-man (Fan-shi-man) 114 

Fan-shi-man 114 

Fausboell, B. 203n 

Feer 366 

Fergusson 241п 

Fitch, Ralph 335n 

Fleet, J.F. 14n, 16n, 18n, 199, 402 

Fo-li-she 6 

Foucher, A. 178n 

Frankfort, H. 146, 165n, 166 

Fu-chen 400 

Fu-nan 114-15, 400 


Gadadhara 160 ; temple 362 
Gadhwa 388 

Gaganapha 31 

Gait, E. 204 and n, 208n 

Gajalaksmt 186 and n, 237-38 
Gajrejong Thapa 221, 223 

Gana 359 

Ganadasa 85 

Ganapatiáastri, T. 71n - 
Gandhara 9n, 24-25 

Gandharva (marriage) 227, 368-69 
Ganesa 23, 92, 356 

Ganga riverg5, 159, 250-51, 371, 396 
Gangaridai (Gangaridae) 259-51, 371 
Gangasagara 250-51, 371 
Gangeyadeva 396 
Gangtok 219n, 224 
Ganguli, A.B. 346-48 
Ganjam District 108 and n 
Garalá-visaya 177 

Gardez 23 

Garhwal region 200n, 375 
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Garuda 63, 159, 363 

Garudadhvaja 206, 210, 388 

Garuda Purana 61 and n, 369 

Gauda 15, 189, 358, 395, 401 

Gauhati 350 

Gaur 332n 

Gauri 204, 206 and n, 373 

Gautama Dharmasutra Tin 

Gautama Sakyamuni 380 

Gautama Subhadra 109n 

Gaya District 16, 362, 375, 383, 399 

Geldern, Heine 109, 122n 

Geldner, K.F. 125n, 127n, 128n, 129n, 
130n, 131n, 132n, 133n, 136n, 138, 
139n, 144n, 146n 

Gerasimov, A. V. 352-53, 371-72 

Getty, Alice 49n 

Ghatana (marriage) 228, 229 and n, 
234, 235 and n, 365-66, 368-69 

Ghatani 219n 

Ghirshman, R. 165n 

Ghiyásuddin Bahadur Bur ( Bourah ) 
334 and n 

Ghiyasuddin Balban 333 and n 

Ghiyasuddio Tughlaq 329, 334 and n 

Ghorband 39 

Ghosal 207 

Ghosh, A. 190 

Ghoshal, U. N. 405 

Ghurye, G. S. 405 

Giligittà (Gilgit) 202 

Gimerret, D. 409 

Girivraja-Rajagrha 366 

Girnar 112; 194 

Gità 194, 196-98 

Giyan 165n 

Glantz, K. 149 

Goa 356 

Goalpara 336n 

Godavari river 259n 

Goeteborg 493 
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Gokhale, В. С. 410 

Goldstticker, І. 405 

Gonarda 260n 

Gondia 240 

Gopacandra 395 

Gopal, L. 190 

Gope$vara 375 

Gopinatha Diksita 234n 

Gorakhpur 60n, 382 

Gordon 164, 168, 254n 

Gotama 212 

Goutchen 7 

Govicandra 174 

Govinda IV 387 

Govindacandra 181п‚ 205-07, 211, 
359, 373 

Govindapala 399 

Govindasamy, M. 8. 84n 

Goyal, S. R. 383-84 

Grahavarman 12-13, 15-and n 

Grahavipra 252 

Granada 330 

Grassmann 127n, 128n, 129n, 130n, 
131n, 132n, 133n, 136n, 138, 139n, 
144n, 146n 

Grdhraküfa 2 

Griffith 127n, 128n, 129n, 131п; 133n, 
136n, 144n, 146n 

Grousset, Rene 8n 

Gruenwedel 343 

Guha, A. 405 

Gujarat 108, 111, 228, 249, 366 

Gunaighar 171 and n, 172, 179 

Gunamati monastery 173 

Gunavarman 109 

Gunikagrahara 179 

Guntur District 354, 362 

Gupta, K. K. 177n 


. Gupta, Sm. C. 341-43, 352-53, 356 


Guptinatana 175 
Guttila 42n, 43 
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Насейрѕа (Ha-tsung-tsa) 204 
Haelter, H. 344, 374 

Haihaya 18 

Haldar, J. R. 38, 48-49, 50n, 405 
Hampi 356 

Handa, D. 413 

Hansana (Harnsaaa) 358 
Han-shu 13n 

Hara 204 and n, 373 
Hara-Gauri 236 and n, 206, 373 
Harappa 341, 356 

Hardy, Spence 41n 

Harihara 115 

Harihar plates 18 

Harikaladeva 178, 180 
Harikela 176 and n, 399 

Hari Rao, V. N. 410 
Hariscandranáráyana 205-06, 210 
Harisena 384 

Harivamša 61 and n, 63, 70, 74, T7 
Harivikrama 120 

Harle, J. C. 412 

Нага 1, 3-4, 12, 14, 15 and n, 401-02 
Harsacarita 56n 

Har8avardhana 14-15 
Harvanspura 359 

Hasan, Mohibbul 24n 
Hátakesvara 228 

Hátigumphá inscription 280 
Ha-tsung-tsa 204 

Hatun rock inscription 202 
Hazaribag District 17 

Hazra, R. C. 73n, 123 

Hegel 345-46 

Н :lmer Smith 349 
Hemacandra 246, 399 
Hendriksen, H. 349 

Henige, David P. 360 

Heruka I11, 253-54 

Hidimba 206 

Hidimbapura 206 
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Hillebrandt, A. 405 

Himálaya 43, 48, 242 

Hinayana 109, 113, 119, 121 
Hippokoura 252 

Hiranyakesin 141 ; Grhyasutra 1410 
Hiuen-tchao 6, 9 

Hiuen-tsang 98n, 154n, 172, 348, 355 
Hmawza (Prome) 368 
Hoernes, M. 165 

Ho-lou 7-8 

Hopkins, E. W. 226n, 227, 366 
Hoshiarpur 67n 
Ho-tch’ou-lo-pa 2and n 
Hoyasalesvara temple 149 
Hsin T'sang Shu 1 

Hultzsch 256, 345 

Humayun 332n 

Hina 15n 

Hunter 34n, 332n 

Huviska 353 


Ibn Batutah 329 and n, 330, 332n, 
333n, 334n, 336n 

Ibn Khaldun 330 

Id 339 

Jlamperumanar 103 

Ilanga-adiraiyar 83, 87, 94 

I]aàgo Muttaraiyar 89-90, 101 

Iliya 13 

Iitutmish 336 

Indo-Scythian 22n 

Indra 48, 59, 62, 65-66, 69, 131n, 135, 
137 and n, 138, 142, 145-46, 147 
and n, 170n 

Indraditya 117 

Indraj1 375 

Indravallabha 205, 209 and n, 
337 

Indravarman 115-16 

Indravarman Н 113-14 

Induchudan, V. T. 419 
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Indumati 226 

Indus-river 8, 9 and n, 25 ; valley 
349-50 

Iéanakarman 12 

Iíánavarman 12-13, 16 

Ishtar 76 

Islam, K. 412 

lévaravasaka 199 

xr H; 26, 108-09, 111, 113, 173, 


Jabalpur 362, 

Jabula 22 

Jabuna (Jamuna) 332n 
Jagadishpur plate 171n, 397 
Jagadalpur 240 

Jaiminiya Brahmana 140n 

Jain, Babulal 200, 206n, 209, 232 
Jain, R. D. 393-94 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah 339, 376 
Jalalabad 249 

Jamadagni 364 

Jambhala 367 

Jamuna 332 andn 

Janakiharaaa 56n 

Jannatabad 332n 

Jan-yun-Hue 410 

Jatakhadga 174 

Jataveda 41 

Java 105, 109-111, 340 

Jaya 182, 185-87 

Jayadratha 366 ` 
Jaya-Indravarman 114 
Jayamangala 346 

Jayasoma 384 

Jayaswal, K. P. 16n, 386, 400 
Jayavana 247 

Jayavarman (Kaundinya) 114 and n 
Jayavarman II 116 

Jayavarman VI[ 116 and n 


Jha, À. K. 341, 343-44, 348, 350, 355, 
361-63, 370-71, 373 
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Jhalawar 168 

Jhelam 366 

Jinendra (Buddha) 176 
Jitasena (Асағуа) 172 
Jivitagupta II 14n, 17 
Johnson 349 

Jon (Jamuna) 332n 

Jones, William 355 ` 
Jorwe 169 

Joseph, M. B. 412 

Joshi, M. C. 419 

Jun (Jamuna) 332 

Junagadh inscription 243-44, 383 
Justin 246 

Jyestha 60, 64n, 66, 102 
Jyesthadatta 237 and n, 238 


Кариа 2, 6, 8, 9n, 11 

Kapiši 6, 25 

Karai 88 

Karaiyur 88 

Karashahr 10 

Karikal 107n, 354-55 
Karkamuni 107 

Karkota 23, 25 

Karoura, Karur 252 . 
Kasakkudi plates 256 

Kashghar 10 

Kashmir 2n, 5n, 23-25, 169, 247 
Kasi 387 

Katakayogin 62n 

Katare, S.L. 410-11 
Kathasaritsdgara 2140, 348 
Kathavatthu 46n, 52n 
Kathiawar 249 

Kathina festival 117 
Kathmandu 253, 344 

Katre, S. M. 260n 

Katyayana 371; S'rautasutra 140m 
Katyayani 74 

Kaule$vari hill 17 
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K’ab 329n 

Kabul 10, 23-25 

Kaca 383 

Kachar 204-08, 373 

Kadakka-Muttaraiyar 82, 86 

Kadamba dynasty 257 

Kadava 86 

Kadavadiyaraiyan 103 

Kadumpidügu87n ^ 

Kaduhgon 80, 85, 86n 

Kaduvetti-Muttaraiyar 82, 86 

Kahn, Miss R. 365 

Kailan 174, 

Katyata 260n 

Kak 56n 

Kakanadabota 199 

Kalabhra 18, 79-80, 84-85 

Kalacakrayana 111 

Kalacuri 15n 

Kalakiita (poison) 57, 60, 63n, 65, 
72 

Kalamba, Ka]avra (Kalabhra) 78-79 
85 

Kalayavana 235 

Kalhana 22 and n, 24-25, 47 

Kali 241 

Kaliarai$an 85, 86 

Kalibangan 165n, 356 

Kálidàsa 56n, 251, 347, 371. 383 

Kalika Purána 61 & n 

Kalinadu (Kalavaranadu) 79 

Kalinga 401 

Kaliyapatti 102 

Kalligikon 249 

Kalpadrukofa 176n 

Каи Bhuiña 388 

Kalvar tribe 70-80, 84-87, 100 

Kama country 43, 375-75 

Kamaladevi 27 and n, 37 

Kamarupa 401 

Kamasutra 150-51, 227, 346-48 
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Kam-peng-p’et 119 

Kamrup 336 andn 

Kamsa 194 

Kanas plate 409 

Kanauj 5, 12, 15n 

Капс, Кайсуригаг 79, 82, 86, 98, 
252, 353-55, 359 

Kanodaliir 88 

Kane, P. V. \56n, 201, 226n, 228, 
38 ` 

Kangle, R. P. 229, 230n, 409 

K'ang T'ai 114 

Kaniska 353 

Kannanur 88 

Kantedadaka 171 

Kanthi (Kathiawar) 249 

Kantideva 176 

Kan-t’o-li 109 

Kanwar Lal 1410 

Kapilavastu, Kapilavatthu 12, 38n, 
354 

Kaundinya Jayavarman 114 and n 

Kaufalya 212 

Kaustubha 57 and n, 58-59, 63n, 65 
and n 

Kautilya 227-28, 229 and n, 230-32, 
346 

Kaveri 84 and n, 86, 104 

Kaveripattanam 79, 85, 107 

Kavindrarimathana 116 

Keith, A. B. 53n, 391 

Kekaya 366 

Kelleher, J. V. 361 

Keny, L. B. 350-51, 409 

Kerala 18, 244n, 252 

Kerobothra, Kerobothros 244, 252 

Kesara 358 

Kešava 399 

Kesin 72 

Khadga 173 and n, 174 and n, 189 

Khadgodyama 174 
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Khajuraho 149-53, 155 and n, 159n, 
161, 356 

Khan, F. A. 176n, 412 

Khansa 219-20, 338 

Khapparmayi 359 

Kharavela 250 

Khasa country 375 

Khaspur 207 

Khingala, Khinkhila 23-25 

Khira, Khirnai (river) 175 

Khorasan 330 

Khotan 10 

Khryse Khersonesus 248 

Khryse Khora 248 

Khun Kara 208 

Khwarizm 394 

Kielhorn 402 

K'ien-t'o-wei 5 

Kieou T'ang Shu 1-2, 17, 19n 

K'ieou-tse 11 

Kilark-kurram 103 

K1lttaniyam 101, 104 

King, L. W. 75 

Ki-pin, 2 

Kirantr 89-90, 101-02 

Kirste, J. 141n 

Kirticandranarayana 210 

Kirtipandita 116-17 

Kishanganj 219n 

Kuu-lien 112 

Knauer, F. [41n 

Koddavara 175 

Kodumbalir 87n, 88, 96n 

Koeppen, C. F. 344-45 

Kohimor Valley 249 

Kolhadika 362 

‘Kolhapur region 252 

Kollidam river 104 

Konarak 149-50, 240, 356 

Kondafifia 42n 

Kondapur 356 
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Kongu country 88 

Konow, Sten 349 

Kosala 40n 

Kosambi, D. D. 56n, 350-51, 377 
Kotalipada 187 

Kottaru 103 

Kottiara 249 | 
Krishnadeva 155 and n, 156n, 160-61 
Krishna District 248 
Krishnan, K. G. 78 

Krsna 194, 197-98 
Krsna 250 
Krsnacandra 207, 211 
Krsna Dvaipáyana 364 
Krsanagara 111 

Ksiroda river 175 

Kucha 8, 10-11 

Kudiya 251 

Kühür 104 

Kulattur Taluk 89, 92-93 
Kulkarni, A: K, 409 
Kumaradevi 383 
Kumaragupta J 383-84, 401 
Kumarasambhava 56n 
Kumaravisnu 80 
Kumarilabhatta 258, 260 
Kumaun region 375 
Kumbakonam Taluk 89 
Kumrahar 401 
Kumudasena 238n 

Kuram plates 86 


. Kurpala plate 397 


Kusa Jataka 232-33, 368-69 
Kusana 251, 353 

Kuéavati 232 

Kuvavan 103n 

Kuvavan Cattan 81, 83, 89, 93-94 
Kuvavan Kafijan 103 

Kuvavan Maran 80-81, 83, 87 
Kuvera 44, 66 

Ladahacandra 18in 
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Lahiri, A. N. 29n, 32, 182, 187-90, 
204n, 207, 344, 348, 350, 352-53, 
355-60, 362-65, 368 

Lakhnauti 332 and n, 333n, 334 and 
n, 335, 340 

Lakshmidar Pradhan, Laksmidhara 
Pradhàna 220 and n, 221 and n, 
222 and n, 223 and n, 224, 225 

Laksmanasena 399 

Laksmana temple 151, 155, 158, 162- 
63 

Laksmi 57, 59, 62, 63n, 64n, 65 and 
n, 115, 183, 184-86, 190, 239 

Laksmicandra 207 

Laksmicandranarayana 205-06, 208n, 
210 

Laksmi-narayana (god) 35 

Laks miodra-Lokeévara 113 

Lalagavan Mahadeva temple 156n, 
161 

Lalita$üradeva 201, 203 

Lalmai hills 176, 178-79, 181. 

Lal-màti 176 

Lafiji 240, 241n, 370 

Таћка 44 

Laos 115, 120 

Lassen, C. 349 

Lasso Athing 219 

Law, B. C. 409 

Leach, E. R. 405 

Leang-tcheon, 10 

LeCoq 343 

Lee, Samuel 330 

Leipzig 76n, 140n 

Leningrad 353 

Le vi, Sylvain 3n, бп, 8, 12 and n 

Leyden 71n 

Liang Huai-Ching 1 

Lig, T.O. 54n 

Li-i-Piao 1-4 

Lokavigraha 402 
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Lokesvara 116 

Longhurst 92n 

Lothal 356 

Lubu-Tua 111 

Lucknow 390 

Liiders 345 

Ludwig, А, 125p, 127n, 128n, 129n, 
130n, 131n, 132n, 133n, 136n,138, 
145n, 146n , 

Lui-Shon Kwan 412 

Lulu 331 


Macdonell 42n, 67n, 68n, 69n, 391 

Mackay, E.J.E. 169n 

Mackenzie, Donald A, 382, 405 

Madanapala 399 i 

Madanpur 177 

Madhavagupta 14, 15 and n 

Madhavavarman 238n 

Madhavayogin 62n 

Madhuban inscription 15n 

Madina 339 

Madison 360 

Magadha 4-6, 14n, 15 and n, 16, 188- 
89, 236n, 359, 400 

Maghrib 330n, 331, 338 

Mahabalipuram 114 

Mahabharata 58 and n, 60, 62-63, 66, 
68-70, 72, 77, 108, 115, 193 and 
n, 194-95, 197, 198 and n, 212, 
214, 216, 226n, 344, 362, 366, 
388 

Mahabhasya 242-43, 260 and n 

Mahabrahma 39, 50n, 51 and n, 52 

Maha-iaasthana 1 

Mahadeva (god) 35 

Mahadeva Sastri 74n 

Mahajanaka 42n 

Mahakala 91 

Mahalingam, Т.У. 19 and n. 20n, 
353-55 
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Mahanagara 115 Malanga 252 
Mahanaman 85 Malapulam 84n 
Mahananda 399 Malavar 84 
Maharashtra 149, 251-52 Malavarman 14n 
Mahasenagupta 14 Malavikagnimitra 352 
Mahavana 38n Malay 109-11, 367 
Mahavira 346 Malaya range 252 
Mahdayiracarita 570 Malik Ali Mubarik (Ali Shah) 334n 
Mahendradeva 207 and n Malik Nizamuddin 333n 
Mahendravarman I 87n Mallan Anantan 93, 95n, 
Maheávara 118 Mallan Viduman 83, 94-95, 100 
Мал 21 Mallappa, T.N. 413 
MablIdhara 129n, 143n, 144n Mallin&tha 251 
Mahlpala I 399 Maloney, C. 408 
Maibong 206 Malwa 12, 14 and n, 15 and n 


Mainamati hills 175-76, 178-79, 181 
and n, 356 

Maisolia, Maisoloi 248, 250 

Maitra, Sm. J. 229, 253, 341, 343-44, 
346, 248, 350, 352, 354-55, 357-58, 
360, 363, 365, 368-71, 373 

Maity, P.K. 388-89 

Maja 199-200, 203 


Majjhimanikaya 39r, 42, 44n, 50 and 
n, 51n, 55n 


Majumdar, N.G. 177n, 374, 402 

Majumdar R.C. 14n, 173 and n, 174 
and n, 187, 192n, 394-97, 405 

Majumdar Sastri, S. N. 388 

Makaradhvaja 206, 210 

Makarasimha 202 

Makkhali Gosala 380 

Malabar 397 

Malda District 399 

Maldives 339 and n 

Malaiyadippatti 92, 94 

Malalasekera 40n, 41n, 42n, 51n,53n, 
55n, 79n, 85n, 246n 


Maàmba]am udaiyarnayanar 96n 

Mamalanar 84 

Ma-Nakkavaram 248n 

Manantan Paliyili 83 

Manasimha 149n 

Manas river ? 

Mandalay 120 

Mandara 56, 58-61, 63, 68 

Mandar hill 16 

Mandasor inscription 402 

Mandháta 43, 47 

Mandhuk 181п 

Mangraon inscription 17 

Manimekhala (goddess) 48-49 

Manisha, M. 405 

Manjikkakorake 175 

Manyjuéri 26, 358 

Mankuwar 384 

Manorathavarman 13, 25 

Manu 165, 213n, 227n, 230, 234n, 
245n, 363, 394 

Mara 40n, 55 

Maravijayottungavarman 110n 

Markham, C. R. 219n, 221п 
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Marangur 88 

Maran Kuvävan 82-83, 89 
Maran Parame$varan 81, 83, 87 
Maroundai 251 

Marppidugu 87n 

Marshall, J. 168n, 405 
Masanikefa 358 

Masulipatam 248 

Matali 43 

Mataügeávara temple 98-99 
Mataram 110 

Mathurá 239, 248, 250, 252, 344, 371 


Matsya Purana 61 and n, 62 and n, 
63-66, 75, 388 


Maulivarman 11I 

Max Müller 67n, 345 

Mayürasarman 257, 259 

McCutchion, D. J. 368, 410 

Mecca 339 

Medhatithi 230 and n 

Megasthenes 198, 371 

Мевћапагёуапа 208 and n 

Meghavahana 24-25 

"Mehar plate 37 

Mehta, R. J. 405 

Mehta, R. N. 412 

Mekong 117 

«:Melappa]uvür 90, 104 

Melli 330 

Menam valley 117 

Meping 117 

Meru 58 

Mesopotamia 165-67, 169, 170n, 329, 
346 

Meu-luen 400 

Mewang 117 

. Midnapore 388-89 

Mihirakula 23-25, 402 _ 

Minavan Tami]adi-araiyan 83, 93 
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REPRINT 
ANCIENT INDIAN NUMISMATICSx 
Carmichael Lectures, 1921 
D. R. BHANDARKAR 


LECTURE IV 
SCIENCE OF COINAGE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Numismatics, as you are all aware, is a science which treats 
of coins. The study of coinage is supposed to be of compara- 
tively recent origin; but in ancient India, it seems to have been 
cultivated by different classes of people with different objects 
in view. Thus in the Mahavagga of the Southern Buddhist 
‘Canon, we are told a story about a boy named Орай! There 
was at Rajagrha a group of seventeen boys, friends of one- 
another and all under twenty years of age. The most pre- 
eminent of them was Upali. Now, Upali’s father and mother 
thought: “How will Upali, after our death, livea Ше of ease and 
without pain ? If he learns Lekha, his fingers will become sore. 
If he learns Ganana, his chest will become diseased. If, again, he 
learns Ripa, his eyes will suffer. Now here are the Sakyaputra 
Sramanas who live a commodious life ; they have good meals 
and lie down on beds protected from the wind." "If Upali” 
thought his father and mother, “could be ordained with the 
Sakyaputra Sramanas, he would, after our death, live a life of 
ease and without pain." Itis not necessary to tell you the 
whole story. Suffice it to say that Upali and his companions 
got themselves ordained one day, and in the night at dawn set 
up such a fearful] howl for rice-milk and hard and soft food that 
Buddha was aroused from his sleep and promptly ascertained 


к [ Continued from Vol. IV, p. 494. —Ed. ] 
1 SBE, Vol. XII, рр. 201ff. 
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the cause of that noise and forbad in future to confer ordina- 
tion on any person under twenty years of age. But what do 
we learn from the story ? We have here seventeen boys on this. 
side of twenty and not far removed from it, and the parents 
of one of them, viz. Upali, seriously thinking of introducting 
him to an avocation which will enable him to live a life of 
ease and comfort. Evidently, therefore, Lekha, Ganana and 
Rupa must be so interpreted as to denote each a profession. It 
is no use, therefore, taking them to be merely the ‘three R’s’ 
as Bühler and Rhys Davids have done. Lekha thus cannot 
here signify learning to write A, B, C, but rather “the art of 
writing’, which constitutes the profession of a Lekhaka. This 
“art of writing’ included not only the niceties of diction and 
style, but also the different forms of correspondence, as will be 
seen from Chapter X of the Adhyaksa-pracara of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra, which in its concluding verse tells us that there 
were not one, but many treatises on the subject. The word 
ganana, for similar reasons, cannot mean ‘arithmetic’, but 
rather ‘accounts’ corresponding to gananikya of Kautilya. 
Even in later times this word had this meaning, and we thus 
find the term Gananapati used by Kalhana in his Rdajatarangini® 
and understood correctly by Aurel Stein to denote “Head of 
the Accounts Office’. Study of Gananá would thus make a candi- 
date qualified to holda post in the Aksapajtala Department. 
Ihe third word Rupa is taken by Rhys Davids to mean ‘money- 
changing! and by Bühler “commercial and agricultural arith- 
metic. Such meanings not quite correct, though these 
scholars are here not far wide of the mark, because they were 
careful enough to avail themselves of Buddhaghosa's commen-- 
tary which says that he who learns the Rüpasutta must “turn 
over and over many Karsapanas and look at them’. But any- 


2 See Bühler, ZS, Vol. III, p. 13. 
3 У. 26. 
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body who has read Kautilya's Arihasastra knows that the word 
rüpa has been employed in this work to denote ‘coins’. Thus 
in Chapter XII of the Adhyaksapracara, Kautilya speaks of 
rüpya-rüpa and tamra rüpa which cannot but signify ‘silver and 
copper coins’ respectively. He also specifies an officer called 
Rüpadaríaka, whose duty was to examine the coins in actual 
circulation or received as revenue into the royal treasury. No 
doubt can, therefore, be entertained as to the term утра mean- 
ing ‘a coin’, so that when the parents of Upali once thought of 
training him in Ripa for his profession, especially as he was 
not far removed from twenty, we can only understand that the 
boy was intended to study the science of coinage only, to fit 
him to be either a Riipadarsaka or a Sauvarnika. 

To what class Upali belonged is not clear. But certain it is 
that he was neither a Bráhmana nor a Ksatriya. We shall, 
therefore, now take an instance in which a Ksatriya is said to 
have studied Айра. Some of you will perhaps have guessed 
that I intend here referring to Kharavela, the ruler of Kalinga. 
In a cave called Hathigumpha in the Udayagiri hill, three miles 
from Bhubaneswar in the Puri District of Orissa, we have got 
a long inscription of this king, describing the different events 
of the different years of his reign. In line 2 of this epigraph, we 
are told that for the first fifteen- years of his age he was a 
Kumara and played children’s games. From his sixteenth to. 
his twenty-fourth year, he was a Yuvardja ог heir-apparent, 
and during this period he is represented to have mastered 
Lekha, Ripa, Ganand and Vyavahaüra.* The first three of these 
terms are exactly identical with those employed in the above- 
quoted story of Upili, and must therefore bear the same signi- 
fication. It is true that neither Lekha, nor Ripa, nor Ganana 
can be a source of living to a prince. Nevertheless, it cannot 

4 JBORS, 1917, pp. 453, 481. [Vidhi (1. e. law, different from Vyavahara, 


administration of justice) also occurs in this list of the Háthigumphà ins- 
cription.—D. C. S.] 
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be denied that they must form a most essential factor of his 
education. А prince must learn Lekha, i.e. not merely writing 
A, B, C, but rather the urtful style of writing and the different 
forms of royal writ. Similarly, in order that he may effect 
minimum of expenditure and maximum of receipts, he must be 
an adept in the science of Ganana. The science of Ripa also 
he cannot afford to ignore, for on his knowledge of it depend 
the tiding over of a financial crisis and the various methods of 
augmenting his revenue. 

It will thus be seen that Ripa had been recognised to be a 
science of coinage in ancient India. That it was looked upon as 
a science is clear, Ithink, fromthe fact that Buddhaghosa, while 
commenting on the passage from the Mahavagga adverted to 
above, speaks of it as Rüpasutta which can only mean a set of 
rules concerning coins, in other words, the science of coinage. 
It was studied, as we have seen, by ordinary individuals for 
pursuing a profession to enable him to turn a Rüpadaríaka, a 
Laksanadhyaksa or a Sauvarnika. It was also a subject of 
serious study to a prince to make him fit for administration. 
Rüpa must, therefore, have been a science of coins which dealt 
with this subject not only from the minter's and assayer's, but 
also from the economist's and administrator's points of view. 

Unfortunately for India, this Rüpasutra or science of coin- 
age has been lost to us. The very word rüpa in the sense of 
‘coin’ is scarcely met with in Sanskrit and Prakrit literature 
from the beginning of the Christian era onwards, The term 
rüpa we now find replaced by mudra ; but we do not hear of 
any Mudrasiitra or Mudrasastra, bearing this signification. This 
is an exceedingly grievous and irreparable loss to the historian, 
and the only course left to us now is to recover as much know- 
ledge of this science as we can from a critical study of the 
actual coins of ancient India that have been so far picked up 
and also from stray references to the art of coinage preserved 
for us in the works of literature. It is not impossible to recon- 
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struct, in part at least, the science and history of numismatics 
from the sources just alluded to. To this task I will therefore 
set myself in this lecture and in the next. 

I have already informed you that rüpa in the sense of ‘coin’ 
occurs in Kautilya's Arthasdstra. I have referred to the words 
rüpya-rüpa and tamra-ripa which he employs and which can 
mean ‘silver and copper coins’ only. I have also referred to an 
officer called by him Rupadaríaka whose duty was to examine 
coins whether in circulation or brought to the royal treasury. 
To the period when Kautilya lived has been assigned Katya- 
yana the grammarian, who composed V@rttikas on Paànini's 
Sutras.* In his gloss on Panini’s Sutra I. 4.52, Katyayana 
gives a Varttika which Patatijali illustrates by : pasyati Rüpatar- 
kah Karsapanam daríayati Rupatarkam Karsapanam. What exact 
bearing this example has upon the Sūtra and the Varttika need 
not trouble us here. It is sufficient for our purpose if we 
understand the meaning of the words as they stand. They 
mean : “a Ripatarka examines а Кагзарапа” and “one causes a 
Rüpatarka to examine a Karsapana.” Here the inspection of a 
coin called Karsapana is associated with a Rüpatarka, and it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Rupatarka of Patatü- 
jali is identical with the Rüpadariaka of Kautilya. It will thus 
be seen that ripa in the sense of a ‘coin’ was known not 
only in the time of Kautilya, but also of Patafijali. If the term 
rüpa signifying a ‘coin’ was current from the time of Kautilya 
to that of Patañjali, there is nothing strange in our finding the 
word used in the early Pali scriptures of the Buddhists. One 
instance will suffice here. About a century after the death of 
the Buddha, the venerable Yasa, while touring, once came to 
Үезай and was staying with the Vajjian Bhikkhus. One Uposatha 


*[ KautUya and Katyayana may have flourished in the fourth century 
B.C. ; but the Arthafastra, as we have it now, cannot be assigned to such an 
early date.—D. C. S.] 
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day, he was shocked to find the Bhikkhus filling а copper-pot 
with water and placing it inthe midst of the Sangha and saying 
to their lay disciples : ‘Give, sirs, to the Sangha One, One-half, 
or One-fourth Кагѕарапа, or a Masaka-rupa.^ Here the word 
rupa obviously signifies ‘a coin’, and the Masaka-ripa denotes 
atoken* coin of Karsapana known as Masaka, as I have 
shown inthe last lecture. This import of the term rüpa survived 
toa very late period, though it was by no means much in vogue 
after the beginning of the Christian ега. Thus the word rupa 
or rather прака occurs in the Rdjatarangini, Book VI,’ where а 
Brahmana is represented as telling to king Yasaskara a pitiful 
tale of the loss of his money. This money, we are told 
consisted of one hundred suvarna-rüpakas, which Aurel Stein 
has rightly translated by *gold coins, and the same hoard is 
thrice referred to again as rüpaka. The  Rajatarangini is not 
the only work ofthe late period which contains the word 
rüpaka with the meaning of ʻa coin It has been traced, e. g., 
also in the Kathasaritsagara, where in one place the Dinara 
has been referred to as the svarna-rüpaka or gold coin. 

It will thus be seen that one of the senses of the word rüpa 
or rupaka is ‘coin’ and that the Rupasitra, mentioned by Bud- 
dhaghosa, can very well signify ‘the science or art of coinage’. 
But it is worthy of note that, side by side with ripa, we have 
another term, viz. rupya, which also is employed in the sense of 
‘a coin’. This word must have been current even priorto Panini 
as he teaches its formation in the well-known Sūtra: rüpad— 
ahata-prasathsayor = yap? The Sūtra says that the affix ya comes 





5 VP, Vol. IL, p. 294 ; SBE, Vol. XX, p. 387. 
*[ The use of the word here and elsewhere is dubious.—D. C. S.] 
6 Seealso Kasika on Panini, V. 1. 48-49, where Rupaka is used in the 
sense of ‘a coin’. 
7 Verses 45, 52, 60 and 66. 
8 78. 11 and 13. 
9 V.2. 120. 
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in the sense of таѓир, after the word rapa, when ahata (stamp- 
ing) or prasamsa (praise) is denoted. Thus ripyo [gauh] means 
praiastam rūpam = asy gsti, ie. one with a praiseworthy 
form ; in other words, it means a good-looking bull. This is'an 
instance of the word rüpya when prasamsd or praise is in- 
tended. But then what is the instance of this word where ahata 
or stamping is denoted ? Unfortunately for us this Sztra is not 
commented upon by Katyayana or Patafijali, and the Kagika- 
Кага is the first grammarian whose gloss is available to us. 
Nevertheless even this gloss is of great importance. And in re- 
gard to the use of the term rüpya where the sense of ahata, i. e. 
of ‘hammering or stamping’ is intended, we are given the fol- 
lowing instances : ghatam rüpam = asya ripyo Dingrah rüpyah 
Kedarah гируат Karsapanam. The word rüpya thus denotes 
something on which a rapa or figure is stamped. And what 
objects are these on which figures are stamped ? The Kaáika- 
‘kara tells us that they are Dinara, Kedara and Karsapana. 
Very few of you perhaps know what Kedara means. But most 
of you certainly know that Dinara and Karsapana are names 
of coins. The term rüpya thus denotes coins, and coins only, 
when the sense of длаѓа is understood. If any doubt remains 
on this point, it will I hope be removed by a consideration of 
what the Amarakosa says regarding this word. The lexicon 
refers to rüpya in two places, In one, ripya is called ‘stamped 
gold or silver,” and one commentary on it styled Tikasarvavsa 
gives a detailed explanation by saying that rüpya denotes 
**Dinàras, etc., struck with a hammer so as to cause the гра 
or figure of a man to rise on it both on the obverse and the re- 
verse.?11 The Amarakosa™ also speaks ofthe Rupyadhyak;a who 
is said to be no other than the Naiskika. Kgirasvamin, who 


10 Amara, 11. 9. 92. 
11 755, No. LI, p. 231. 
12 11.8.7. 
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is looked upon as the most erudite commentator on this lexi- 
con, says that rüpya in Riupydadhyaksa denotes Dinara and 
other coins, and Naiskika is a Tankapati or mint-master. In 
other words, the Rupyadhyaksa is a mint-master according 
to Amara. If Rupyadhyak;a signifies a mint-master, no 
doubt can be possibly entertained as to the term riupya denot- 
ing ‘a coin’. The only question that may be legitimately asked 
here is whether this word was known to Pali literature as it 
has been mentioned Бу Panini on the one hand and, 
Amara on the other. Unless the word can be shown to be 
occurring in the Pali literature also, it may be contended and 
with some force no doubt, that it could not have been current 
among the people in general. I will, therefore, cite one instance 
from this literature. There are two verses in the Patimokkha 
which relate to monetary transactions. I will translate them 
here as follows : “If again а mendicant should receive játarüpa 
or gold and rajata or silver, or get some one to receive it for 
him, or allow it to be put in deposit for him, it 18 a fault re- 
quiring restitution (V. 18). If again a mendicant should 
engage in any transactions of coined money, it is a fault requir- 
ing restitution (V. 19).” The expression with which we are 
chiefly concerned here is rüpiya-sarvohara, i.e., rüpya-sarwyava- 
hara, which I have rendered by ‘transactions of руа or coined 
money'. This translation alone can be correct, for the mone- 
rary transactions referred to in the first of these verses are 
distinguished from those in the second, and if the former refer 
only to gold and silver bullion in the first verse, the word rüpya 
in the second verse cannot possibly mean ‘silver bullion’ again, 
but must denote *coined money' whether of gold, silver or any 
other metal. 

We thus see that rüpa and rüpya both mean coined money, 
and that both the words were prevalent at the same time. If 
rupya signified any metal piece on which a rapa was stamped, 
the question naturally arises : how is it that both these words 
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of which one is a derivative of the other were being used in 
one and the same period ? In other words, were there any 
pieces of coined money which were so shaped that they were 
the rüpas, i.e. figures or representations of any real objects, and 
was there again another kind of coined money in circulation 
which consisted of metallic pieces, not shaped like, but impress- 
ed with these гараз ? If for any unknown reasons evidence of 
this nature is not forthcoming from India, is it supplied by the 
prehistoric or historic archaeology of countries outside India ? 
This is the question that now confronts us. In fact, this was 
the question that confronted me when I was engaged upon the 
study of numismatics for these lectures. As Panchanan Mitra 
is the Lecturer of this University on prehistoric archaeology, 
naturally I turned to him ror discussion of this subject as I did 
in the question of the origin of the Brahmi alphabet on which 
I lectured to you last year ;* and he was able to draw my atten- 
tion to the researches of Ridgeway who has, familiarised the 
antiquarian world by bringing the anthropological method to 
bear upon the interpretation of ancient history, especially of 
Greece. Ridgeway’s main contention is that while mythologi- 
cal and religious subjects do occur on Greek coins, it can be 
shown that certain coins, even in historical times, were regarded 
as the representations of the objects of barter of more primitive 
times.? I will cite one typical instance. It is well known that 
the tunny fish continually passes in vast shoals through the sea 
of Marmora from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. This 
fish must therefore have formed the staple commodity of the 
communities that lived in those regions, and we know that the 
article which forms such a staple commodity forms money in 


*[See Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. III, Part I, 
pp. 493-514. Cf. JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 437, note; also Reprint, Part I, p. 31, 
note. —D. C. S.] 

13 Ridgeway, Origin of Currency and Weight Standards, pp. 315-17. 
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the age of barter. Now, the city of Olbia, which lay on the 
north shore of the Black Sea, was a Milesian colony, and was 
the Greek emporium in that region. There are bronze coins 
of this city that are shaped like fishes and inscribed with Thg 
which is taken to be the abbreviation of Thu'ggos, i.e. tunny, 
the fish. When we recall the Chinese bronze cowries, the Bur- 
mese silver shells, the silver fish hooks of the Indian Ocean, etc., 
we are constrained to believe that, in these coins of Olbia, 
shaped like fish, we have a distinct proof of the influence on 
the Greek mind of the same principle which has impelled other 
peoples to imitate in metal the older object of barter which a 
metal currency was replaciag. Take now the case of the city of 
Cyzicus, situated on the coast of Asia Minor. Сулісиѕ, too, 
like Olbania,* was a Greek autonomous city and depended for 
its wealth on its fisheries and trade. It too had its coins, but 
of electrum and not of bronze like those of Olbania. The coins 
of Cyzicus, again, were connected with the tunny fish. They, 
however, bore a representation of this fish on them and were 
not shaped like it as was the case with the coins of Olbania. 
The inhabitants of Olbania, though they originally represented 
a Greek colony, were largely intermixed with the surrounding 
barbarians and may, therefore, have felt some difficulty in re- 
placing their barter unit by a round piece of metal bearing 
merely the imprint of a fish, while the pure-blooded Greeks of 
Cyzicus had no hesitation in mentally bridging the gulf between 
a real fish and a piece of metal merely stamped with a fish siga 
and did not require the intermediate step of first shaping his me- 
tal unit into the form of a tunny. Here then we have two Greek 
cities of one and the same period, viz. Olbania whose bronze 
coins were shaped like a tunny fish, and Cyzicus whose elec- 
trum coins merely bore the imprint of the fish, the tunny fish 
being in both cases their medium of barter which their metal- 


*(It is mentioned above as ‘Olbia’ which seems to be better.—D. C. S.] 
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lic currency afterwards superseded. The coins of Olbania were 
thus the rupas, i.e. coins which were the figures or images of 
the fish, whereas those of Cyzicus were the rüpyas, i.e. coins on 
which the rüpa, і.е. figure or representation, of a fish was im- 
pressed. A similar thing must have happened in the prehis- 
toric period in India : that is to say, while the system of barter 
was being replaced. by metallic currency, the metal unit, in some 
parts of India, must have been shaped like tbe article of barter, 
and in some parts the former merely contained the imprint of 
the latter. There could thus be some coins which were rijpas, 
and some, rüpyas. Unless some such explanation is adduced, 
itis impossible to understand how both the words rupa and 
rupya in the sense of ‘coined money’ were current side by side. 

The instance which I have adduced to bring home to you 
the exact difference between the rapa and rüpya classes of 
coinage is from the Greek numismatics of the protohistoric 
period. But you will perhaps be curious to know whether 
there is any evidence to show that there was any kind of ғӯра 
coins ever prevalent in India even though no specimens are 
available now. I may therefore draw your attention to a type 
of coinage called Kapardaka-Puràna which is not unfrequent- 
ly mentioned in the copper-plate grants of the Sena dynasty. 
Thus the Naihati plate of Balldlasena records the grant of the 
village of Vallahittha, whose annual income is stated to be 500 
Kapardaka-Purànas.* Or take the Tarpandighi plate of Laks- 
manasena which registers the grant of a piece of land which is 
specified to have annually yielded a sum of 150 Kapardaka- 
Puranas. In other Sena grants also, this coin has been men- 
tioned.9 But what can a Kapardaka-Purana be? Сап it 


x [ Cf. Raghu and Raghaya used in the same ѕепѕе, D. C, S. ] 


14 Ep. Ind, Vol. XIV, p. 161, text line 46. 
15 Ibid., Vol. X11, p. 9, text lines 37-38. 
16 В.р. Banerji, Practn Mudra, pp. 14-15. 
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denote a Purana which is equal to one Kapardaka or cowrie 
in value ? This is impossible, because a Purana must contain 
32 Ratis of silver, which can never be equal to one cowrie in 
value. The only other sense possible is that Kapardaka-Purana 
is a Purana which is shaped like a Kapardaka or cowrie. If 
the Chinese had metallic cowries?” and the Egyptians gold re- 
presentations of them,!® there is nothing strange at all in 
Bengal having Kapardaka-Puranas or silver cowries as metallic 
currency atleast during the Sena period, The Kapardaka- 
Purana of Sena inscriptions must thus represent a rüpa class 
of coinage.» J 

Let us now see of what different substances the coins were 
made in ancient India. In this connection, allow me to draw 
your attention to a passage from the commentary on the 
Vinaya Pitaka which 1 had occasion to refer to partly іп my 
last lecture. Of course, it is scarcely necessary to repeat that 
the commentary was composed by the celebrated Buddhaghosa 
in the 5th century A.D. The passage is concerned with Karsa- 
pana and its sub-division, the Masaka. We are told that the 
Kàrsapana may be composed of gold or silver or may be the 
ordinary one, i.e. made of copper. The Masaka, we are further 
informed, may be of three different varieties.!? One variety is 
that composed of copper, iron or some other metal. Another 


7 


17 J. W. Jackson, Shells as Evidence of the Migrations of Early Cul- | 


ture, рр. 178, 205 ; JRAS, 1888, рр. 428 ff. 

18. С. E. Smith, The Evolution of the Dragon, р. 222. 

x [ This suggestion is unconvincing. In the first place, if the Senas 
issued such coins in abundance in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a few 
of them must have been discovered by now along with the much earher 
hoards of Kusana, Gupta and post-Guptacoins. Secondly, Kapardaka- Purana 
apparently means ‘the standard silver money counted in cowrie-shells', just 
as Рала-Ригапа of a Nepalese inscription means ‘the standard silver money 
counted in copper coins',—D. C. S.] 
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19 Num. Or. : Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 42, note ; Int. Num. Or. : Anc. Coins ? 
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variety is that made of sara wood, the outside of the bamboo, 
or palmyra leaf, each of which has been turned into the 
Masaka coin by a rgpa or figure being cut into it. The third 
variety consists of lac or gum on which a rapa ог figure has 
been caused to rise up and which has thus become a Masaka. 
And Buddhaghosa winds up by saying that there are other 
kinds of money which are current in different parts of the 
country, but which have not been referred to by him. They are 
of bone or skin or the fruits or seeds of trees, and may be 
with or without a rüpa raised on it. This, in short, is the 
substance of the passage, and serves a rich pabulum to the 
numismatist. “The very first conclusion that a careful con- 
sideration of this passage will suggest to you is the wide range 
of the meaning assigned to the term 'coin', it is with this con- 
clusion really that we are concerned here. What do you 
generally understand by a coin? I will take here the defini- 
tion which has been given by V. A. Smith and which is the one 
generally accepted. Coins, according to him, denote 'metallic 
pieces of definite weight authenticated as currency by marks 
recognised as a guarantee of value’.*° Thus in all classes, coins, 
to be coins, must be metallic pieces. But at least two classes of 
Masaka specified by Buddhaghosa were certainly not of metal. 
The Masakas, which were made of wood, bamboo or palm-leaf 
or which consisted of lac or gum, cannot possibly be described 
as metallic pieces. Masakas, however, were a class of coins. 
And as the two kinds of money just referred to have been de- 
signated as Masaka, they must be regarded as coins. And, as 
a matter of fact, we know that they bore rapas on them, which 
certainly were ‘marks recognised as a guarantee of value’. No 
doubt can possibly be entertained as to these two classes of 
money being looked upon as coins by the people though they 
were not made of metal, Evidently they understood the term 
‘coin’ in a much wider sense than we do now. 
20 Imp. Gaz. Ind., Vol. ЇЇ, p. 135. 
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We shall now first take the metals of which coins were 
composed. The passage from Buddhaghosa's commentary, we 
have just seen, speaks four such metals, viz. gold, silver, copper 
and iron. Coins of gold, silver and copper belonging to the 
pre-Muhammadan period have been found in numbers. No 
ancient coin of iron, however, has yet been found ; at any rate, 
none is yet known to me. And even in the modern period, I 
have not been able to trace more than one reference to it. 
Mention of an iron coin has been made by W. Elliot in connec- 
tion with the old coinage of the Travancore State. It must 
not be supposed that these are the only metals of which coins 
were made in ancient India. Lead, nickel and mixed metals 
like potin and billon were also brought into requisition. "Thus 
the Nidánakathà prefixed to the Jatakas speaks of the Sisa- 
Kahapana or lead Karsapana. And, as is well known, lead 
coins are found issued shortly before and after the beginning 
of the Christian era and both in North and South India. The 
use of lead for the first time occurs in the coinages of Strato, 
Azes and Rafijuvula who ruled over North Indias and before 
or about the commencement of the Christian era. Lead coinage 
was issued also by the Andhrabhrtya dynasty and is found ex- 
clusively in Andhradega, the home of the race, in the Anantapur 
and Cuddapah Districts and in the region of the Coromandel 
Coast. Lead currency is found exclusively also in the Chital- 
drug and Karwar Districts, but issued by the Maharathis 
and the Kadambas.? And it is associated, in the Kolhapur 
region, with the potin coinage struck by Vilivayakura and his 
successors. Lead coinage seems to have been temporarily 
introduced apparently by Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena ПІ, in 
Malwa, during the period when his silver coins are not found. 

As regards the use of nickel for coinage, Cunningham was 

21 Int. Num. Or. : Coins of S. Ind., p. 137. 


x | Better—north-western part of the Indian sub-continent.—Ed. ] 
22 CICBM—AXTB, Intro., pp. схіу £., сіхххи ff. 
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the first to trace it in the money of the Indo-Greek kings." 
While once he was carefully examining the coins of Euthyde- 
mus, Agathocles and Pantaleon which had been described as 
silver, a suspicion crossed his mind, and he sent some speci- 
mens of them to Walter Flight for analysis. The coins were 
found to contain a considerable amount of nickel and in pro- 
portions differing but little from those of the nickel pieces of 
Belgium. Flight's analysis produced a sensation because ‘nickel 
was first shown to be a metal by Cronstedt іп. 1751’. Whether 
nickel was used for coinage in India before the time of these 
. Indo-Greek princes is not certain. But Cunningham draws our 
attention to the statement of Quintus Curtius that ‘near the 
junction of the Five Punjab rivers, Alexander received from the 
Oxydracae and Malli, a present of 100 talents of-'white iron' 
(ferri candidiy. This ‘white iron’ can be either tin or nickel. 
But tin was a soft metal and therefore unsuitable for coinage. 
Besides, it was well-known to the Greeks who could not have 
therefore described it as ‘white iron’. Nickel, on the other 
hand, thinks Cunningham, is hard and magnetic as well as 
white, and as it was not known to the Greeks, they could justly 
call it ‘white iron’. Thus in his opinion nickel was employed 
for the purposes of currency by the Indian tribes Ksudrakas 
and Malavas in the time of Alexander and, consequently, 
certainly prior to that of the Indo-Greek dynasties.» 

The other mixed metals that were used for minting coins in 
ancient India are potin and billon. The term ‘potin’ has been 
invented by the numismatists** to denote an alloy which is 
composed of yellow and red copper, lead, tin and some dross. 
And according to the varying proportions of its first two in- 
gredients they look sometimes like bronze and sometimes like 
23 Num. Chr., Vol. XIII (1873), рр. 188 

* [ Very doubtful. No coins are referred to here, and ws have no woid for 


aickel.—D C. S. ] - 
24 Babelon, Traite" des monnaies grecques et romaines, Vol. I, p. 371. 
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lead. Again, billon is to silver what potin is to bronze. I have 
already made reference to the fact that potin coinage was 
struck along with lead coinage by Vilivayakura and his succes- 
sors in the district round about Kolbāpur. Potin coinage was 
issued also’ by the Andhrabhrtya kings, but exclusively in the 
Chanda District of the Central Provinces.» The Ksatrapa 
dynasty founded by Castana had also its potin coinage ; but 
curiously enough it was struck by the Mahaksatrapas of the 
family, was confined to Malwa, and was discontinued soon 
` after 236 A.D. 

' We have already seen on the authority of Buddhaghosa that 
there were some coins, viz. the Masakas, which were made 
of wood, bamboo, plam-leaf, and even lac, and impressed with 
а ripa. He-further tells us that there were also pieces of bone 
and leather or fruits and seeds of trees which passed for money 
and which were with or without a rüpa. As all the substances 
are of a perishable nature, it is not surprising that these varie- 
ties of money have not been preserved. Rhys Davids has, 
however, drawn our attention to a lacquer medal which was in 
the possession of Pearse, and says that it may represent the 
lacpuer Masaka coin referred to by Buddhaghosa.^ Which of 
these substances were employed, and up to what periods, for 
the purposes of money is a subject which has not yet been pro- 
perly investigated. It is nevertheless a subject on which inves- 
tigation not only is possible, but also will be of an interesting 
nature. I may here give one instance. Among the multifarious 
objects out of which, as Buddhaghosa informs us, money was 
made, is camma, i.e. leather. As leather is a perishable subs- 
tance, uo specimens of leather-money, which were in circulation 
for any length of time, can be expected to be found anywhere 
now, and, as a matter of fact, none has yet been found. Again, 
prima facie, leather is a substance which seems so unfit for 


* [Chanda ia now in Maharashtra.— D.C.S.] 
25 Int, Num. Or. : ' Anc. Coins and Measures ^ Ceylon, p. 8. 
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the purposes of coinage that, having not yet discovered any 
single leather coin, one begins to suspect whether Bud- 
dhaghosa, after all, was not drawing upon his imagination. But 
we have good evidence to show that, there was some kind of 
leather-money actually prevalent in Maharashtra in the 
thirteenth century A. D., i.e. full eight hundred years even 
after Buddhaghosa. Some of you may have heard of the ear- 
liest poet-saint of Maharashtra, named Jfianadeva. Не com- 
posed his Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgita in Saka 
1212—1290 A. D, when the Yàdava king Ramacandra was 
ruling over the Deccan. In this commentary on the Divine 
Lay, Chapter IX, there are two Оуї verses which are worth 
considering and which I translate here as literally as possible : 
“Jf but the letters of the royal order are on a scrap of leather, 
through that very leather are all commodities obtainable (v. 
453). Even gold and silver have no value without those letters. 
The royal order is the principal thing. Ifa single leather piece 
of that kind is obtained, all things become purchasable (v. 
454)." I have thus placed a literal translation before you. And 
I have done so purposely, because I myself do not know what 
exact conclusion to draw from it, Of course, we have here a 
clear reference to leather-money ; but whether it is leather- 
coins or currency notes, I confess, I am unable to determine. 
We shall now turn to another subject connected with ancient 
Indian numismatics, viz., the shape and the technic of manu 
facture of coins. I hope you remember the passage from the 
Visuddhimagga to which I drew your attention in my last lec- 
ture. Buddhaghosa therein describes the Karsapanas lying on 


26 In this connection, J may refer to a story occurring in the Khulasat- 
ut-Tawarikh to which Zafar Hasan drew my attention. A certain water- 
carrier saved the life of Humáyün who therefore seated the former on his 
throne for half a day, and during this short period the water-carrier is re- 
ported to have issued coins out of his leather bag. But none of these coins 
has yet been found. | 
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the wooden board of a Hairanyika or goldsmith, and incident- 
ally speaks of their various shapes. They are citra-vicitra or 
‘of irregular form',* dirgha or elongated, caturasra or rectangu- 
lar, and parimandala or circular And, as a matter of fact, we 
do find coins of all these forms, especially among Karsàpanas. 
Thus there are some punch-marked coins which are unsym- 
metrical in form, that is to say, which have practically no regu- 
lar shape. These most probably are referred to by the term 
citra-vicitra. Coins of this class alone can be called *rude and 
ugly’ or ‘singularly crude and ugly’ as no doubt some archaeo- 
logists have described the ‘punch-marked’ coins in general. The 
elongated or ‘rectangular form of the coins call for no com- 
ments, because numerous specimens of these have been known. 
The parimandala or round form of the coins, however, requires 
to be considered here, because the Indian coins are believed to 
be typically oblong. and not round. This view is held. by almost 
all numismatists including even Cunningham." Butit is а 
mistake to suppose that there were no coins circular in form 
among the Karsapanas, which are now accepted to be the most 
ancient and indigenous money of India. If you look to Nos. 
7, 11 and 12 on Plate XIX in Smith's Catalogue, you will at 
once see that they are round Karsapanas and also that they 
scarcely deserve to be called ‘rude and ugly’. Even on the 
sculpture of Bharhut which represents the famous story of the 
purchase of the garden of Prince Jeta by the merchant Anatha. 
pindika covering the ground surface of the garden with coins, 
all the pieces represented are not square as assumed by Cunning- 
ham. There are some in this sculpture which are distinctly 


* [ C. D. Chatterjee thinks that the expression means ‘bearing haphazard 
marks' and that the reference 1s to the symbols on the coins and notto their 
shape. See Bud. Stud., ed B C. Law, p. 432 and note : cf. S. Bandyopadhyay 
in Early Indian Indigenous Coins, ed. Sircar, pp. 157-58, and Sircar, ibid., 
p. 158, note.— D. C. 8.1 


27 Num. Chr., Vol. XIII, pp. 207, 213 ; CAT, pp. 52-53. 
28 CAL p. 53. 
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round, and the wonder of it is how this escaped his notice. It 
is hinted by some numismatists that the Hindus for the first 
time adopted the round form for their coins from the Indo- 
Bactrian Greeks. But this is a mere surmise, for which no evi- 
dence has been adduced, or rather which is opposed to the 
evidence. For, in the first place, what about the coins bearing 
on them the legends Vajasvaka and Kadasa? Cunningham 
attributes them to a date ‘anterior to the Greek conquest of 
Alexander’. Bühler, however, holds that it is perhaps safer to 
say ‘anterior to the Greek conquest of Demetrius.*® Anyhow 
these coins are admitted to be of a time prior to the rise of the 
Indo-Bactrian power. But are they not round in shape ? Nay, 
the Indians knew of round coins long long anterior to the 
Greek conquest of Demetrius or Alexander. In my second 
lecture, I hope you remember, I had occasion to refer to a 
passage from the Satapatha Brahmana, which speaks of the 
practice of a king fastening two Satamana coins to a back 
wheel of his chariot in a particular portion of the Rajasuya 
ceremony. And it is worthy of note that these Satamànas are 
expressly stated to be vritta or round in form. It is uot thus 
possible to assert that the circular form of the coins was first 
suggested to the Hindus when the Indo-Bactrian Greeks came 
in contact with them. 

Now, a few words about the manufacture of coins or rather 
the mode of evolution in the technique of the indigenous Indian 
coinage. The Indians seem to have begun with ‘a hammered 
sheet, which was then cut into strips, and subdivided into 
Jengths of approximately the desired weight, which was adjusted 
by clipping the corners when necessary'.?? Nobody can examine 


29 IS, Vol. III, p. 48. 

30 Smith, CCIM, p. 134. [Similar coins were made several at a time 
from moulds by pouring molten metal in the latter. Such dies for casting 
coins have been discovered.—D.C.S.] 
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any lot of punch-marked coins without perceiving that this was 
the mode of manufacture. There was, however, one small 
difference in regard to punching. In a few cases punches were 
applied to the surface of the hammered sheet before it was cut 
into strips. This is clear from the fact that sometimes some 
of the symbols punched are not to be seen in full on these 
coins. In a good many cases, however, the strips seem to have 
been cut out first and then punched. On all the coins belong. 
ing to this initial stage we find symbols impressed on them ir- 
regularly and by separate punches. The first stage of progress 
is marked where a group of these symbols forms a distinct type, 
and is impressed not each by a separate punch, but is struck by 
a single die, which, however, covers not the whole, but about 
two-thirds of the piece. But the reverse face here remains 
blank.” “The next advance may be traced in the adaptation of 
the anvil to the first crude idea of a reverse, in a sunk-die or 
catch of small dimensions cut into the anvil itself."?* The 
third stage is thus represented by coins where the obverse die 
covers the whole face but the reverse die is smaller than the 
blank. The last stage is of course indicated by the full double 
die system where the whole face is covered by a die whether on 
the obverse or the reverse. “The final adoption of the ‘double- 
die’ system", says V.A. Smith, '*was undoubtedly due to Greek 
and Roman example.”** What Smith's remark comes to is 
that the Indians were, of course, capable of introducing im- 
provement into and thus developing the technic of manu- 
facture of coins before the advent of the Greeks, but that 
their last step, although it was the natural culmination of 
their gradual advance in the indigenous numismatic art, 


31 Rapson, IC, Pl. II. 46. 

32 Num. Or: Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 54. 
33 Num. Chr., Vol. ХПІ, p. 207. 

34 Imp. Gaz. Ind., Vol. II, p. 137. 
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they could effect only when the Macedonians came to teach 
them !!! 

“Another mechanical means—specially favoured by the 
aptitude of the home workmen in that direction—consisted 
in the casting of coins. We can only follow the general pro- 
gress of this art by the merits of the devices employed, which 
gradually improve in treatment and finish.”*° 

We now come to the consideration of the administrative 
aspect of the science of ancient Indian coinage. And the first 
question that arises here for our consideration 1s: who exer- 
cised the prerogative of coinage. Of course, so far as the histo- 
ric times go, this prerogative pertained to the Sovereign, 
whether it was Sovereign One or Sovereign Number. That 
most of the old coins were issued by rulers, foreign or indi- 
genous to India, is too well known to require any demonstra- 
tion. And I had more than one occasion to tell you that coins 
were issued not only by individual rulers but also by Ganas or 
Oligarchies, Naigamas or Autonomous Cities, and Janapadas 
or Provincia] Democracies. Coinage thus was the special pri- 
vilege of the State in ancient India. I am aware that instances 
of what may be called ‘Temple coinage’ are by no means un- 
known, and I may draw your attention in this connection to a 
paper contributed by Robert Sewell to the Indian Antiquary, 
1903. In this paper he describes coins which were struck at the 
principal temples in Southern India. It is true that they were 
not connected with any regular State issues ; but there is every 
reason to suppose that they were nevertheless struck by, or, at 
any rate, with the sanction of, the State. And, in fact, this is 
admitted by Sewell himself. For in regard to certain temple 
coins struck in the Pudukottah State,« we are distinctly told by 
him that four such are given by the Rajah of Pudukottah to 


35. Num. Or. : Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 55. 
* [ Now in the Tanjavur District of Tamilnadu.—Ed. ] 
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each recipient of his rice-dole, distributed in honour of the 
festival of Dusserah. It, therefore, stands uncontroverted that 
the prerogative of coinage belongs to the State. This does not, 
however, mean that the State did not sometimes permit private 
individuals or firms to coin money, whether of the higher or 
lower denominations. Of course, in modern times we have ins- 
tances of both these kinds. Thus about Central India at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, John Malcolm tells us that 
the work of coining was vested in no particular body or in- 
dividuals, and that any banker or merchant sufficiently conver- 
sant in the business, had merely to apply to Government, pre- 
senting a trifling acknowledgement and engaging to produce 
coin of the regulated standard, and pay the proper fees on its 
‘being assayed and permitted to pass current. This must refer to 
coins of higher value?* Similarly, as V. A, Smith informs us, 
‘to this day the people of Bihar and Gorakhpur prefer the un- 
authorised “dumpy pice” made at private mints in Nepal to the 
lawful copper coinage of the British Government’.®” This, of 
course, must refer to the token coinage issued by private 
agencies to supply the gaps which State issues leave unfilled 
and thus facilitate small transactions. It will thus be seen that 
coins are known in modern times to have been occasionally 
struck by private agencies which are of both higher and lower 
denominatons. And so the question arises whether private coin- 
age of this description was at all known to ancient India. I con- 
fess no conclusive evidence has yet been adduced in support of 
this position.» I am aware that some coins found in the Punjab 
-with the word перата on the obverse have been looked upon 
by Bühler and others as token money issued by local mercan- 
tile guilds. But I have elsewhere shown that the word negama, 


36. Malcolm, Central India, Vol. II, pp. 80-81. 
37. Imp. Gaz. Ind., Vol. II, p. 138. 
* [For such evidence, see Sircar, SIC, pp. 101ff.—D.C.S. ] 
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though it can mean ‘traders’ or ‘merchants’, can never denote 
‘a guild’ but must stand for the naigamah of the Smrtis in the 
sense of ‘townsmen’ collectively, i. e. a city-state. I am also not 
unaware that punch-marked coinage is regarded by V.A. Smith 
as ‘a private coinage issued by guilds and silversmiths with 
the permission of the ruling powers'.?* Smith is here echoing 
the opinion of Rapson but with some difference. He holds that 
the obverse punches were impressed by different moneyers 
through whose hands the pieces passed. According to Rapson, 
if [ have understood him correctly, all the obverse punches 
may in some cases beascribed toindividual merchants.** Smith's 
view involves the assumption that the obverse punches were 
invariably impressed in .a haphazard fashion. This view has 
been shown utterly untenable by Spooner, as I told you іп my 
last lecture. When the obverse devices are in most cases found 
to occur in constant and regular groups, no sane scholar can 
subscribe to the view that they were affixed haphazard by 
shroffs and moneyers. But the question that presents itself to 
us here is whether these different groups of symbols were the 
characteristic marks of different merchants as contended by 
Rapson or of different localities as maintained by Spooner, Of 
course, such of these groups as contain the river or the hill 
symbol, e. g., can scarcely be thought to be distinguishing 
devices of individual merchants, but must be taken to be the 
peculiar marks of localities, as I showed in my last lecture. 
'There can therefore be no doubt as to some of these groups 
being the special marks of particular towns and villages to 
which the coins bearing those groups must be assigned. Never- 
theless, some of the groups may have belonged to individual 
merchants as is held by Rapson. This is not at all unlikely, 
though it cannot be definitely proved. 


38 CCIM, p. 133. 
39 JRAÁS, 1895, p. 874. 
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The next point that must engage our attention is: who 
were the officials connected with coinage. The only source of 
our information on this point is Kautilya’s Arthasastra. 
Unfortunately, it does not supply us with much information. 
Nevertheless, what little we can glean from it is. valuable. 
The first official that may be mentioned is Laksanadhyaksa, or 
Rüpyadhyak;a as he is called in the Amarako;a. He is obviously 
the Superintendent of Mint. Kautilya speaks of him but once. 
“The Superintendent of Mint,” says he, “shall manufacture 
silver coins (ripya-rüpa), such as Pana, Half-Pana, Quarter- 
Pana and One-eighth-Pana consisting of four parts of copper 
and one-sixteenth part (masa) of any one of the metals fiksna, 
tra u, sisa and añjana, [and shall munufacture] copper coins- 
(ramra-rüpa) such as Masaka, Half Masaka, Kakani and Half- 
Kakani, consisting of four parts of alloy." In my last lecture, 
I showed you what light this passage throws on Karsapana and 
its token money. What we are concerned with here is the 
proportion in which the metal ofthe coin is mixed with its. 
alloy. In the case of copper coins, the alloy forms one-fourth, 
and in the case of silver, five-sixteenth part of the whole piece. 
Many years ago, Alexander Cunningham had assays made of no 
less than 113 silver Karsapanas, and he found that the amount 
of silver in them varied from 75.2 to 86.2 per cent. This is per-- 
haps the reason why Smith remarks about these coins that ‘the 
metal is usually impure silver, containing about 20 per cent of 
alloy’. - But certainly they contain far more silver than was the 
case in the time of Kautilya who allows as much as 31.25 per 
cent of alloy. 


It is a pity that Kautilya gives us no information about the 
subordinates who served under the Lak;anadhyak;a or about 
the process in which coins were manufactured in his time. The: 
second officer he-mentions in connection with coins is Rgpadar- 
Saka. "The Ripadarsaka,” says he, “shall establish the circula-- 
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tion of coined money (pana-ydtra), whether relating to commer- 
cial transactions or admissible into the treasury. [The premia 
levied on coins] shall be [from the manufacturer] 8 per cent 
known as rüpika, [from the seller and purchaser] 5 per cent as 
vyajt, [from the appraiser] one-eighth Pana percent as pariksika, 
and a fine of 25 Panas from [persons] other than the manu- 
facturer, the seller and the purchaser, or the appraiser.” Now, 
what does this passage tell us ? It appears that there was re- 
gular trade carried on in coined money in Kautilya's time. 
In the first place, it seems that there was a system of free coin- 
аре; that isto say, any private individual could bring any 
quantity of bullion to the mint for being coined on his own 
account. For this he had to pay the premium of 8 per cent 
called гпрїКа. Secondly, there was a regular sale and purchase 
of coins going on, for which both the parties had to pay 5 per 
cent on their profit to the State. Thirdly, there appears to have 
been a class of men called Pariksitr, i, e. Parikh in modern 
parlance, who remained in business locality and to whom the 
people brought, for appraising, coins coming from all quarters 
in the course of commerce. These appraisers must certainly 
have derived some profit, though perhaps not a huge one as 
compared with the first two classes of dealers, and had there- 
fore to pay only one-eighth per cent called pariksika. It is possi- 
ble to conceive that, in these monetary transactions, there was 
occasionally transgression of law, and such offenders were 
punished with a fine of twenty-five Panas. All these transac- 
tions, it will be seen, relate to the commercial sphere, L e, to 
vyavaharika-pana-yatra, as Kautilya calls it. The Rupadaríaka 
had to regulate this traffic in coins, and also collect whatever 
was due to the State on that account. But the said officer was 
not connected with coin transactions going on in the commer- 
cial circles only. He had also to supervise kosa-pravetya-pana- 
yatra, that is to say, the coined money to be entered into the 
30 
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royal treasury. In another place, Kautilya tells us that the offi- 
cer called Sannidhatr shall receive into the treasury only such 
hiranya or gold coins* as have been declared to be pure by the 
Rüpadaríaka and destroy those that are not genuine. What this 
exactly means we do not know. But certainly money must pour 
into the royal treasury:in a variety of ways, such as taxes, tri- 
bute and so forth. There is therefore every chance of counter- 
feit coins being also smuggled along with good money. And it 
seems that it was the duty of the Rzpadar$íaka to see that none 
but genuine coins were deposited in the treasury. 

It is not to be expected that such a big officer as the Rupa- 
daríaka could personally examine all coins and detect those 
that were counterfeit. He must have had a number of officials 
under him, and this must have been the duty of one of them. 
The рате of this subordinate official has nowhere been men- 
tioned by Kautilya ; but, from the passage of Buddhaghosa's 
Visuddhimagga to which I have more than once drawn your 

.Bttention, it appears that he could be no other than the 
Hairanyika or Sauvarnika as he has been termed in Kautilya’s 
Arthatastra. One of his duties, as I have mentioned to you in 
my last lecture, was to find out at what village, town, hill or 
river and by what mint-masterany particular coin was struck.» 
Another function of his was to detect what coin was genuine, 
what counterfeit, and what partly genuine and partly counter- 
feit. And we are told that he performed these duties by ob- 
serving the coins, by handling them, by sounding, smelling and 
even licking them. Iis not quite clear why the Hairanyikas 
had to use their senses of smell and taste. At any rate, none 
of the shroffs of the modern day who are their successors are 
known to make use of these senses. Is it possible that they 
had to use them to distinguish between wood, bamboo, palm- 


x [ Here hiranya probably means ‘coined money’ ; see below.—D.C.S. ] 
ww [Note that the State is not connected with the issue of coins.—D.C S.] 
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leaf, seed and similar coins which must have been in existence 


as I have shown to you already on the authority of Buddha- 
ghosa ? 


We have just seen that it was the duty ofthe R&ipadarsaka 
and his Assistants such as Hairanyika to distinguish between 
genuine and counterfeit coins. For the facilitation of mone- 
tary transactions, it was essential that coins of fixed weight or 
value should be in circulation. No wonder if we find Kautilya 
laying down that the manufacturer of counterfeit coins shall be 
banished, as also those who dealin such coins or try to lower 
their quality by mixing them with alloys. Those who have read 
Yajfiavalkya need not be told how this law-giver prescribes 
the highest fine for those who falsify а nanaka, i.e. coin, or 
knowingly use such a one. Thisis just asit should be. But 
although it was necessary for a State to take such drastic steps 
for the prevention of the manufacture of counterfeit coins or 
of tampering with the currency, sometimes the Govern- 
ment was itself compelled to take just the sort of action which 
it wanted to suppress in others. Of course, I am not here 
referring to the cases in which, in consequence of economic 
circumstances, there is an increase in the price of a particular 
metal out of which coins are made and in which the State is 
therefore forced to reduce the usual fixed weight of any deno- 
mination of its coins. | hope you remember what I said, in my 
last lecture, about a species of copper coinage prevalent in 
Aurangzib's time. Owing to the enhancement of the price of 
copper, the weight of these copper Dams, as I told you, had 
to be curtailed by as much as seven Masas. A similar cause 
may have operated, as I also then told you, in reducing the 
weight of copper Karsapana and its tokens at some periods in 
the ancient town of Vidisa and may thus explain in one way the 
discrepancy of weight in that class of coinage. Such also must 
have been the case at the time of Kautilya. I told you a short 
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while ago that Kautilya’s Arthasastra allowed as much as 31.25 
per cent of alloy in silver coins, whereas the silver Karsapanas 
assayed by Cunningham contained only 20 per cent of it. This 
means that during the period when Kautilya lived, silver had 
become so expensive that economic exigencies necessitated a 
higher percentage of alloy being mixed with it in order that 
the original standard of value might be maintained.» This 
admixture of a large percentage of alloy is perfectly intelligible 
and justifiable, and this can hardly be called debasement of 
coinage. But I am not here referring to such cases, but rather 
to those where deterioration or sophistication of the currency 
was deliberate and was necessitated by the exhausted condi- 
tion of the state treasury or by the disturbed political condi- 
tion of the country. Thus if Kautilya prescribes that silver 
coins shall comprise 31.25 per cent of alloy, one can only infer 
that, in his time, silver had augmented in value. But if 
Kautilya is credited or rather discredited, as in some Buddhist 
works, with having converted [by recoining] each Karsapaua 
into eight for the purpose of raising resources and thus having 
amassed 80 crores of Karsápanas, the motive could have 
been purely political and the step surreptitiously taken to avoid 
any confidence of the people being shaken in the supposed 
purity and value of the currency in circulation. How Kautilya 
recoined one Кагѕарапа into eight we do not know; but if 
would be interesting to find out what some of the methods 
practised in ancient days were. This is not impossible to find 
out, because we have only to separate true coins from those 
which are of a suspicious character, and subject the latter toa 
rigorous examination. Such a thing has not yet been systemati- 
cally attempted ; nor is it my object to do so here, because 
there are not yet enough materials for it. My object here is 
~~ * [Note the contradiction of this suggestion with what he says in Lecture 


JII at p. 94 (JA1H, Vol. IV, p. 474; Reprint, Part I, p. 68). —D.C.S.] 
40 Max Müller, HASL, p. 289 ; Num. Or. : Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 41. 
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to draw your attention to certain old Kàrsápanas which have 
been admitted to be adulterated in order that some young 
numismatist here may, in the near future, devote his special 
attention to this subject. One of the commonest methods of 
debasing coinage is undoubtedly by increasing the admixture 
of alloy. But in what quantity this alloy was mixed in different 
periods and in different parts of the country it is not possible 
to know unless coins in various types are actually subjected to 
a chemical analysis. The tabulation of the results of such an 
analysis must enable us to arrive at important conclusions. 
Now that the Archeological Chemist has been given by 
Government to the Archeological Department, let us hope 
that before long such a tabulation will be made ready for the 
study of those interested in Indian numismatics. Another 
method of adulterating the currency is that well described by 
Theobald, "Some coins," says he, “are formed ofa copper 
blank thickly covered with silver, before receiving the impres- 
sion of the punches, and this contemporary (if not time- 
honoured) sophistication of the currency is found to occur 
subsequently in various Indian coinages, in the Graeco-Bactrian 
rulers of the Punjab, the Hindu kings of Kabul, and later still in 
various Muhammadan dynasties of the Peninsula. The plating 
is extremely well executed and of the most durable character, 
covering the edge of the coin as well as its surface. I was for 
sometime at a loss to know by what means this was effected, 
so long ago as 500 B.C. perhaps ; but Iam told that a bright 
copper 'blank' dipped into melted silver would become coated 
with that metal, and this, I have little doubt, was the plan fol- 
lowed. Ву this means a number of copper ‘blanks’ thrown 
into a ladle of melted silver and well stirred about would all 
come out ready for the impression of the die or punch and it 
is possible that ‘blanks’ thus surreptitiously prepared may have 
been introduced into the royal mint, and there struck with 
genuine dies, and the coins thus prepared substituted for an 
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equal number of genuine pieces."* This is indeed a very cunn- 
ing mode of multiplying currency in times of political stress 
when the treasury is depleted, but more money urgently requir- 
ed. This again is a method which cannot arouse suspicion, for 
plated coins, until thoroughly worn, are certainly, in look and 
finish, exact equals of those composed entirely of silver. Speci- 
mens of plated coinage are by no means unfrequent. They 
were detected, e.g., by E.H.C. Walsh in a find of punch-marked 
coins in Patna City. Не has found many coins in this hoard 
which were however sophisticated by a different method. He 
says that, when these coins were found thickly coated with 
verdigris depositywhich accounted for as much as 13 per cent 
of the weight of the coins after they were cleaned. ‘Тһе reason 
for this large amount of copper," says he, *is due to the fact 
that apart from any proportion of alloy in the coin, several of 
the coins have been debased by the addition of molten copper 
to the original silver coin, presumably to make up for weight. 
That this was subsequently added is shown by the fact that it 
remains over the punch-marks."*? 

It is thus quite conveivable that the Aüpasutra of ancient 
India treated of various subjects connected with coinage, such 
as (1) the metals and other substances out of which coins were 
made, (2) their shape and technique, (3) the different devices 
on them and how to find out therefrom at what different places 
they were manufactured, (4) the running of a mint, | (5) the 
various officers connected not only with the manufacture, but 


also with the regulation of traffic in coined money, (6) the 
methods of differentiating genuine from counterfeit coins, and 
(7) above all, the modes of multiplying currency mostly, I am 
afraid, by cunning sophistication. It is also quite conceivable 
that this Rupasutra can be an object of serious study not only 
to a private individual for his avocation, but also to a prince 
for the purposes of administration. 


41 JASB, 1890. p. 182. 
42 JBORS, 1919, pp. 16-17. 


LECTURE V 
History of Coinage in Ancient India 


In this lecture I propose to deal, briefly of course, with the 
history of coinage in ancient India. Iam afraid, I shall have 
here to go over some of the ground which I have traversed in 
my previous lectures. The earliest period to which the use of 
coinage can be traced is that which saw the rise and develop- 
ment of the Vedic literature. As Winternitz has told us, this 
period commences in all probability with 2500 B. С.ж I hope 
you remember his views on this point which I quoted in my 
second lecture when I was discussing the ‘Antiquity of Coinage’. 
In my third lecture, as you will remember, I had to treat of the 
Kargapana coinage, specimens of which are reported to have 
been picked up in the excavations of the Pandu-kuris or mega- 
liths with which the southern part of India is especially studded. 
The date of these megaliths unfortunately has not yet been 
definitely established ; and although it is possible that some of 
them were anterior to the Aryan immigration into India, it is 
on the whole safe to assign them to 1500 B.C., i.e. later than 
the beginning of the Vedic period.«* It will thus be seen that 
the remotest antiquity to which the use of coins can be traced 

s, after all, the beginning of the Vedic period. 

The earliest composition of the Vedic period is, as you all 
know, represented by the hymns of the Rgveda. And in my 
second lecture, I had occasion to tell you that, in the Rgvedic 
period itself, there were two types of metallic currency, preva- 


*[ The evidence is dubious. See JATH, Vol. IV, p. 457, note; also 
Reprint, Part f, p. 51, note. —D.C.S.] 

x&[Some of them are as late as the fourth century A.D. See JAHA, 
Vol. IV, p. 485, note; Reprint, Part I, p. 79, note.—D.C.S.] 
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lent side by side. One of them was known as hiranya-pinda or 
buttons of gold, and the other niska which were actually gold 
coins.» If at the beginning of the Vedic period stamped 
money was current side by side with unstamped money, it is 
clear that the metallic currency of India must have had an 
earlier origin, i.e. an origin earlier than the time of even the 
Rgveda. And if such is the case with the metallic coinage of 
this country, the age when any kind of currency first originated 
in India must be pushed back still earlier. Hence before we 
actually begin the history of coinage in ancient India, it seems 
desirable to say a few words, or rather to make a few guesses, 
in regard to the condition of currency that may have prevailed 
in this country before the advent of the Aryans. I can quite 
imagine, at this stage, some doubt crossing the mind of most 
of you here as to how I could even surmise the state of 
currency in pre-Vedic India. But what Ridgeway has done in 
regard to the prehistoric or protohistoric currency of Greece 
can also be attempted on a modest scale in regard to India 
provided we follow his method which is typically the anthro- 
pological approach. It is possible to study the different kinds of 
currency in use amongst the savage tribes of various stages of 
civilisation and compare them to the similar ones that were 
prevalent in India, whether in the protohistoric or even the 
historic period. If you, for instance, concentrate your atten- 
tion on the Sutras of Panini, especially those which are com- 
prised in the sections called tena kritam and tad=arhati, it 
cannot fail to make a very interesting economic history of 
India. You will ind that not only coins of different types 
and metals were current in Pànini's time, but that many trans- 
actions used to take place with the help of various media of 
exchange. Three instances will suffice here. The first is 


[Тһе evidence is dubtful. See SAIH, Vol. IV, p. 456, note; 
Reprint, Part I, p. 50, note 45. —D.C.S.] 
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Sütra V. 1.27, which shows that objects could sometimes be 
purchased with vasana or ‘pieces of cloth of definite value’, 
a practice which is still. followed in some parts of India, not- 
ably Rajasthan. Nay, if you turn to Sūtra V. 1. 19, you will 
find that the people of India in Panini's age sometimes employ- 
ed even a go-puccha or bovine tail as a circulating medium. A 
similar practice, I am told, is prevalent to this day in Nepal, 
where the tail of a yak, a species of ox, which is used as 
chaurie, is exchanged for other commodities. But whether this 
yak-tail is actually denoted by Panini’s go-puccha is more than 
doubtful, because the proper Sanskrit word for the former is 
camara which occurs also in early works such as the Mahabha- 
rata. And go-puccha, I am afraid, has to be understood in the 
primary sense of a cow’s tail, howsoever polluting and revolt- 
ing such a custom may now appear to us. There are, again, at 
least three Sutras in Panini's Astddhydyi, which speak of karsa, 
srpa and khdri in connection with purchase of commodities. 
But as these are clearly measures of capacity, the only inference 
possible is that such commodities were bought by means of 
these measures and most probably with grains which were the 
staple food of a province. To this day the custom of purchas- 
ing things with food-stuff, such as rice grains, is not unknown 
in India, especially in rural regions. Now just see what these 
Sütras teach us in regard to the different classes of articles that 
were used for currency purposes. Of course, coins were known 
in Pànini's time, and, as some of their names again are also of 
metal weights, we can imagine that metals by weight were also 
used as currency as they no doubt were in Burma till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But if it is supposed that be- 
cause some sort of metallic currency or another was prevalent 
in Panini’s time, there were no media of exchange in use such 


as we find in more or less uncivilised tribes of the modern day, 
I am afraid this supposition cannot be regarded as well-founded. 
For these media of exchange not only were prevalent at the 
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this day. But it is only when metals become substances for 
money that a fairly high degree of civilisation is supposed to 
have been reached, And clear references even to this form of 
money are contained in all parts of Vedic literature, not exclu- 
ding the Rgveda which is the earliest. 

The employment of metals as money material was thus 
known to India about the beginning of the Vedic period, 1. e. 
с. 2500 B.C. as I have told you.* It is impossible, however, to 
determine the exact order of their appearance in this capacity. 
The various kinds of metals that were used for currency in 
ancient India I had occasion to mention in my last lecture, as 
you will remember. They are gold, silver, copper, lead, even 
nickel, and such mixed metals as potin and billon. Although it 
is not possible, as I have just stated, to find out in what order 
they came to be employed for the purposes of coining. I can- 
not help saying that gold appears to be the earliest metal that 
was so used. For all references to coins in the Samhita por- 
tion of the Vedic literature relate to gold currency only.w* 

When metals first came to be used as a money substance, 
they must have been weighed in scales and then given away. 
The people evidently must have carried small scales and 
weighed with them to effect purchases as they no doubt did in 
Burma till even the middle of the nineteenth century. What 
these weights were in ancient India most of you, I believe, 
know. Different standards were prevalent for different metals, 
one for the weighing of gold, another of silver, and a third. of 
copper. What is, however, noteworthy is that these standards 
start all alike from Rati or Raktika which denotes the red 
seed, as Krsnala the black seed, of the Gufija creeper.««» Al- 


* [ The evidence is dubious as mentioned above.—D.C.S.] 

** [ This 15 doubtful as we have already indicated above.—D.C.S. ] 

жє [ The same seed is a little less than half black and and a little more 
than half red. —D.C.S.] 
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ready in the Sarnhita period, the word Krsnala was known to 
the Hindus, as it occurs in the 7aittiriya* and other Sarbhitas. 
But there were other natural seeds also which were connected 
with the metric system, the most important of which is Masa, 
Phaseolus Radiatus, a pulse seed marked with black and grey 
spots. But there were two kinds of Masas. One was used in 
weighing gold and equalled 5 Kysnalas, and the other was 
employed for weighing silver and was equivalent to 2 Krsnalas 
only. It is possible to conceive that there were different kinds 
of Masas varying in weight and size, due to the varied influ- 
ences of soil and climate, and that one kind was employed to 

. weigh gold and the other to weigh silver.« Raktika or Krsnala 
however, was the real unit, for even the gold and silver Masas 
we find reduced to the Guñja seeds, The old Hindu mind, 
accustomed to fine analysis, was not content with stopping at 
Raktika or Rati, the metric unit though it was, but has gone 
further and divided it into a number of submultiples—which is 
more or less fanciful. Thus a Raktika, we are told, is in weight 
equivalent to 1296 Trasarenus, a Trasarenu being the smallest 
mote we observe in a sunbeam passing through a lattice. And 
between the Raktika and the Trasarenu have been mentioned 
a number of natural seeds, namely, barley-corn, white mustard- 
seed, black mustard-seed and poppy-seed. These are mere 
theoretical statements, and, in actual practice, the Raktika was 
the universal standard. Appended to this lecture will be found 
two tables, one showing the multiples, and the other, sub- 
multiples, of the Raktika, together with their weights in English 
grains. 

Let me, at this stage, remind you of what I told you in my 
last lecture about the rüpa and ripya classes of coins, 
which must have come into existence soon after, if not about 
the time when, metal came to be employed as money material. 


4 П. 3.2.1, etc. 
* [This does not appear to have been the case,—D.C.S. ] 
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Ihe words rzpa and rüpya both signify coins. As rüpa means 
‘a symbol, a figure,’ rupya must denote an object bearing this 
symbol or figure. One can, therefore, easily understand how 
rüpya can stand for coins, because coins are objects of which 
symbols or figures are impressed or imprinted. But why should 
rupa denote coins at all? Were there any coins which were 
actual figures so that they could with propriety be called 
ripa? I hope you remember the instance which I gave from 
Greek archaeology. There were two Greek colonies, where the 
tunny fish was the measure of value, And when metallic cur- 
rency replaced this staple commodity as medium of exchange, 
while one colony had for its coins metallic pieces imprinted 
with the figure of this fish, the other had these not imprinted 
but actually shaped like the tunny fish. The former certainly 
represented the rzpya and the later the гира class of coinage, 
This example is from Greek Archaeology of the protohistoric 
epoch ; but I also gave another example from India though of 
the historic period. Copper-plate charters of the Sena dynasty 
of Bengal constantly speak of the Kapardaka-Purana. But what 
does this phrase mean ? It cannot possibly mean a Purana 
which was equal to one Kapardaka or cowrie. For a Purana is 
a silver coin weighing about 58 grains, and no silver coin, 
weighing so much as 55 grains, can possibly be equiva- 
lent to one cowrie shell in value. The only possible sense here 
is that Kapardaka-Puràna is a silver coin weighing 58 grains 
and shaped like a cowrie There is also another instance 
similar to this, known not from Indian epigraphy, but from 
Sanskrit literature. The word hiranya occurs in one of the 
aphorisms of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. The commentator 
Ѕатокагагуажж explains this hiranya by kapardaka. Мау, the 
Sanskrit lexicon of Medini gives two senses of hiranya, one of 
^ *[The suggestion seemsto be wrong as already indicated above. —D.C.S,] 


5 VI.5.6. Iam indebted to H. C. Chakladar for this reference. 
** TYasodhara, author of the Jayamangala, is probably meant. —D;C.S.] 
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which is fatakumbha or gold, and the other, varaía or cowrie. 
How can a word, which primarily signified “gold, come to 
signify also a ‘cowrie? ? This cannot be taken to be an ins- 
tance of the'degradation of a word, for when a word is once 
degraded, it cannot express its original good sense side by side 
with its new derogatory meaning. The word ñiranya, on the 
other hand, denotes both the senses, ‘gold’ and ‘cowrie’ in the 
period when Samkararya wrote or the lexicon of Мейірі was 
composed. We have, therefore, perforce to admit that, when 
kapardaka is given as another word for hAiranya, the former 
must be taken to signify a ‘gold cowrie’, i.e. a gold coin shaped 
like а cowrie-shell. Hiranya thus, according to Medini, 
signifies satakumbha, i.e. gold [bullion], and kapardaka, i.e. 
[gold] cowries.« In my last lecture, І had occasion to tell 
you in this connection that both the Egyptians and the Chinese 
had metallic representations of cowries as coins, and that there 
were actually gold cowries in the case of the former. Here 
then we have got two clear examples from India of metallic 
money being fashioned like a marine product, viz. cowrie- 
shell, which was the medium of exchange, and this could have 
taken place originally only when metallic currency first sprang 
into existence and was replacing as far as possible all the pre- 
vious measures of value. It is true that the instances I have 
adduced are from the mediaeval history of India ; but as I have 
already said, forms of money originating in the early stages of 
civilisation are preserved down to the historical periods. There 
can, therefore, be nothing unreasonable in supposing that gold 
and silver cowries came originally to be employed only when 
metallic currency was introduced but survived down to much 
later times in some parts of India at least.» 

Let us now see what denominations of coins were prevalent 


«[Both hiranya and kapardaka appear to mean ‘money’ or ‘coined money’ 
here. Cf. Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., s.v. hiraaya (p. 130) and varaátika (p. 364); 
also Bengali jaka, paysa, kadi. -D.C.S.] _ 

** [ This is improbable as already indicated above.—D.C.S.] 
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in the Vedic period. We have seen that the Rgveda speaks 
hiranya-pinda and Niska. The former was not any regular coin, 
but was rather unstamped metallic bullion. The latter alone 
denotes a coin, and is also a coin denomination. Another 
denomination which is traceable in the Samhita portion of the 
Vedic literature is Satamana. Reference to it occurs, as I have 
elsewhere told you, in the Taittiriya Samhita. If Satamana was 
known in the Samhita period, it stands to reason that it was 
known also in the Brahmana period. Thus that demomination 
is referred to not only in the Taittiripa, but also in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana. What is, however, interesting in this connec- 
tion to note is that, in the latter Brahmana, the Satamana is 
said to be not only of gold, but of yrfta, or round, form. The 
same Brahmana speaks of a third class of coins called Suvarna 
which also is said to be of gold. Mention is made of a fourth 
denomination in the same work, I mean, Pada, which I take 
to stand for one-fourth of the standard coin of that period. 
Perhaps the lowest denomination was Krsnala ; but it is not 
quite certain, though very probable, that it denoted a coin.? It 
will thus be seen that as many as five denominations of coins 
were known in the Vedic period and were all of gold, namely, 
Niska, Satam4na, Suvarna, Pada and probably Krsnala. It is 
only when we come to the post-Vedic epoch that we hear of 


6 Inthis connection, I may draw the attention of scholars to two thun 
pieces, one of gold and the other of silver, which were found in the Piprawa 
sutpa which is supposed to contain the remains of the Buddha and which 
was probably of the 6th century B. C. The pieces are impressed with sym- 
bols and cannot therefore be looked upon as merely curious specimens of 
gold and silver foil. They no doubt each weigh a little over one grain. But 
we must note that the average weight of Krsnalaka is 1.83 grains. May 
these have been intended for Krsnalaka coins ?—an inference which agrees 
with the fact that coins have been found in all Buddhist stupas of importance 
and might have been conspicuous by their absence only in the Piprawa stupa 
if these pieces had not been regarded as coins. [ Silver and gold pieces could 
be used in lieu of coins.—D.C.S.] 
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another class of coins, namely, the Karsapana. It is referred 
to along with the previous denominations not only in Panini's 
Sutras, but also in the Jataka literature, as I told you in my 
third lecture. But we find them all mentioned in the Мапизай- 
hita (с. 150 B.C.)* and the Yajnavalkyasmrti (c. 350 A.D.) which 
are the only two Smrti works that specify various kinds of old 
metallic stamped money. 

I have again and again told you that names of coins are 
also names of metal weights, and the importance of these 
Smrtis consists in the fact that the weight of each one of these 
denominations can be known in the terms of &rygnala or 
guñjā berries, and can thus be compared one with the other. 
Information on this point is to а certain extent supplied by 
Kautilya's Arthaíástra , but it is almost nothing as compared 
to the detailed information given us by Manu. Of course, it is 
not to be expected that the condition of coinage that was pre- 
valent in the Jataka period or earlier was exactly the same as 
in the time when the Manusamhita or the  Yajnavalkyasmrtti was 
composed. Thus Manu or Yajfiavalkya would make us believe 
that Karsapana was a copper coin only, whereas, as we have 
seen, it denoted silver and gold coinage also in the time of the 
Jatakas.sw Another point worth noting is that, according to 
Manu or Yajfiavalkya, Satamana was a silver coin only, where- 
as, in the Brabmana period, it was also a gold coin.x«« The 
typical silver coln, mentioned by Manu or Yajfiavalkya, is 
Dharana (also called Purana by the former). But this Dharana 


x [ The present text of the Manusmrti does not appear to be much earlier 


than the third century A. D.—D.C.S.] 
хх [The works of Manu and. Yajnavalkya and some of the Jatakas were 


composed ın the same age. It is probably not correct to say that Karsapana 
was a coin of copper only, according to Manu and Yajiavalkya. See ЈАІН, 
Vol. IV, p.440, note; p.465, note; also Reprint, Part I, pp. 34 and 59, 


notes.—D.C.S. ] 
*** [We do not agree with this view. See JAIH, Vol. 1V. p. 456, note ; 


^ Reprint, Part I, p. 51, note.—D.C.S.] 


Mi 
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Was equal to thirty Ratis or 90 White Mustard Seeds, whereas 
the Dharana, mentioned by Kautilya, was equal to-88 of these 
Mustard Seeds. But the curious point here is the name 
Purana which, as first noted by E. Thomas and Cunningham,’ 
was looked upon as purdna or ‘ancient’, and must have come 
down to Manu’s time from a hoary antiquity. 

Whether these denominations of coins were all prevalent 
after 350 A.D., the date assigned to the Yajgavalkyasmrti, is 
doubtful, By the word ‘denomination’, I do not simply mean 
the ‘name’, but also the ‘weight’. The mere name of a class of 
coins may survive down to a very late period, but the original 
denomination cannot be said to have been preserved, un- 
less the ‘weight’ originally associated with the ‘name’ is also 
preserved. Let us, therefore, see how long after the middle of 
the fourth century A.D., the coins prevalent in the Vedic and 
Jataka times persisted—how many in reality and how many in 
name only. Let us first take the Niska coins. The word niska, 
some of you probably know, is, met with in the Amarakosa 
which, I think, has to be ascribed to the fifth century A.D.«« 
But, in this lexicon, we are told that Niska was another name 
for Dinara which, as I have already informed you, was a 
coin struck by the Kusana kings in imitation of the Roman 
gold Denarius. Thus, the weight of a Dinara, as of a Denarius, 
was 124 grains, whereas that of a Niska, according to Manu, was 
560 grains.**« The Niska of the Amarakesa could not, there- 
fore, have been the same as the Niska of the Manusamhita. It 
will thus be seen that, in the fifth century A.D., we have merely 
the name Niska preserved, but not the original denomination. 


x [The statement is full of errors, because the Dharana-Purana of 
silver=2 Müàsas==32 Ratis, 1 Masa of 5 Ratis of copper or gold=90 Gaura- 
sargapas and Kautilya’s Maga of silver=88 Gaurasarsapas.— D.C. S. ] 

7 Num. Chr., Vol. XIII (1873), p. 211. 

жж [It is usually assigned to the sixth century A.D.—D.C.S. ] 

x*«[ Thisis on the basis of 1 Rati-1'75 grains instead of 1°83 grains 
which the author sometimes follows.—D.C.S. | 
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If this is the case with the fifth century, it must necessarily be 
true of the thirteenth and subsequent centuries. Thus we have 
got a South-Indian inscription of Saka 12318 where Ganda- 
mada has been called a Niska, This Gandamada has in another 
inscription? been explained as a madai+ or coin of Ganda- 
gopàla which clearly shows that it cannot be identical with the 
Niska of Manu. We thus perceive that the Niska denomina- - 
tion mentioned in the Vedic and the J ataka literature and 
detailed in the Manusamhita had really gone out of vogue long 
before the fifth century A.D., though the mere name Niska had 
been preserved up till the 14th century to denote other 
coins.s« Not much different was the case with Satamana 
which is another gold denomination of the periods just refer- 
red to. For, we do not find any trace of this coin in literature 
or in inscriptions after the beginning of the Christian era.s«» 
No doubt, that word occurs in the Amarakosa ; but there is no 
evidence that this lexicon is here dealing with a class of coins 
actually prevalent at the time of its composition. In the case 
of Niska, we have seen that the Amarakosa makes it synonym- 
ous with Dinara which was then in actual use. But there is 
no such evidence to show tnat by Satamaina the Amarakosa is 
referring to some coin of its period. The mere occurrence of 
the word Satamana in this lexicon is, therefore, of no conse- 


8 Ep. Ind., Vol. V, pp. 32 and 35, lines 4 and 28. 
9 Ibid, Vol. ҮП, p. 131. 
* [Mádai was the name ofa coin often weighing about 40 Ratis.—D.C.S.] 
** [By Niska the following were understood inthe medieval period : (1) 
4 Suvarnas, (2) 5 Suvarnas, (3) 108 Suvarnas, (4) 1 Dinara, (5) 1 Karsa, (6) - 
1 Pala of gold, (7) 320 Ratis of silver, (8 )gold, and (9) an ornament for the | 
chest. See Sicar in Ind. Num. Chron., Vol. 1X, pp. 3-4. Just as the Baigram 
plate of the 5th century speaks of 16 Караказ= 1 Dinara, the 13th century 
work Làlavati mentions 16 Draramas-1 Ni$ka. See Sircar, Sel. Ins., 1965, 
p. 358 ; SIC, p. 281. —2.C.S.) à 
+t? [ Satamana was really the weight of 320 Ratis. It was also called Pala 
and 1s found under this name in many later records.— D.C.S. ] 
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quence, for lexicons have to take cognizance of all words 
whether there are any objects corresponding to them or not. 
Such was not, however, the case with Suvarna which is the 
third denomination of gold coins. For Suvarna we find actual- 
ly referred to in one Nasik cave inscription and at least one 
Gupta record.® In the case of the Gupta epigraph, it is no 
doubt possible to contend that, by Suvarna, is probably intend- 
ed the Dinara which also we find mentioned in it. Just as the 
Amarakosa gives Niska as another word for Dinara, it may be 
argued that the Gupta inscriptions may have used Suvarna also 
synonymously with Dinara. But it is worthy of note that we 
have two types of Gupta gold coins, one of which conforms to 
the weight of the Roman Denarius standard and the other to 
that of Manu’s Suvarna.! We must, therefore, suppose that 
Dinara and Suvarna, both of which occur in Gupta records, do 
not denote one identical, but two different classes of coins. 
What the state of things was posterior to the Gupta period we 
do not know. The Suvarnas are no doubt mentioned in epi- 
graphs of later periods such, e.g., as the Cambay copper-plate 
charter! of the Rastrakitita king Govinda IV, dated 930 A.D. 
But we do not know whether they were of weight attributed to 
that denomination by Manu. For, soon after the Gupta 
period, Suvarna certainly came to be identified with Dinara, 
as is clear from both the Brhaspati and Katyayana Smrtis)? I 
do not, however, maintain that the Suvarna of the Cambay 
copper-plate charter must denote Dinara, for it is very doubt- 
ful whether the old gold Dinaras were current so far south and 
so late as the tenth century. Itis quite possible that just as 
Suvarna denoted a Dinara in the post-Gupta period. in North 


10 Ep. Ind., Vol. VIU, p. 82 ; Fleet, CH, Vol. ПІ, p. 265. 


11 Allan, CCGD, pp. cxxxi ff. 


12 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. 40, text lines 47 and 49. 
13 Bibliotheca Sanskritica, No. 45; p, 231. 
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India, it may have denoted some other gold coin in Gujarat 
and the Deccan.» 

We have now to consider the case of Karsapana, and find 
out how long this kind of money lasted in ancient India. Let 
me here racapitulate a little of what I told you in Lecture III. 
Karsapana, I hope you remember, was a class of coins, usually 
of silver and copper and weighing one Karsa. And as Karsa- 
panas have been mentioned and described both in the Manu 
and Yajsavalkya Smrtis, we may take it that this type of coin- 
age continued till at least the fourth century A. D. Quite in 
keeping with this inference is the fact that references to it are 
traceable in the West Indian cave inscriptions of the Satavahana 
period. Again, at Besnagar or ancient Vidiga, I found punch- 
marked coins in all early sites containing strata reaching down 
to the fourth century A.D. But then, what about Karsapana 
thereafter ? Here the Brhaspati and Katyayana Smrtis come to 
our aid)* Both these works give Andika as another name for 
Karsapana, and a doubt is apt to arise in our mind as to 
whether this Karsápana, which has such a strange name as 
Andikà, can really be the Karsapana of Manu and Yajfiaval- 
Куа.#* But be it noted that Brhaspati describes a Karsapana as 
a stamped piece of copper which is one Karsa in weight. I am 
afraid it is not possible here to doubt that, by Karsapana, 
Brhaspati understands precisely what Manu does. Again, look 
to the sub-divisions of the Karsapana as detailed by Katya- 
yana. А Кагѕарапа, says he, is equal to 20 Māsas, and a 
Masa, which is also called Pana, is equal to 4 Kakanis. In the 


є [ By Dinara, the following were understood in the medieval period è 
(1) 1 Niska, (2) 1 Karsa, (3) 108 Suvarnas, (4) 1 Suvarna, (5) 22 Ratis of 
gold, (6) 1 Карака, (7) 2 Karsas of gold, and (8) 150 Suvarnas. See Sircar 
in Ind Num. Chron., Vol. IX, pp. 4-5.—D.C.S.] 

14 Op. cit , p. 231. 

xx [ Some manuscripts seem to read Trika or Candrika for Andika. See 
Ind. Num. Chron., cp. cit , p. 8.—D.C.S.] 
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first place, the terms Masa and Kakani employed by Katya- 
yana to denote the sub-multiples of Karsapana are precisely 
the terms used in the Jatakas and for the same purpose. 
Secondly, the table also is practically the same. That 4 Kaki- 
nis make 1 Masa can be known also from the Jatakas. But 
Katyayana makes a Karsapana equivalent to 20 Masas, where 
as Manu makes it equivalent to 16 Masas. You may thus 
imagine a discrepancy here ; but in Lecture III, I told you that 
one Jataka led us practically to infer that a Karsapana equalled 
not 16 but 20 Masas,!5 and that, what was still more import- 
ant,a Pada, according to the commentary on the Vinaya 
Pitaka, was equal to 5 Māsas, that is to say, a Karsapana 
equalled 20 Masas, at Rajagrha in the time of Bimbisara. The 
tradition of the Karsapana and its token money prevalent in 
the early Buddhist period was thus preserved so late as the 6th 
or 7th century A.D. as we find from Katyáyana. No reason- 
able doubt can therefore be entertained as to Kargápana having 
continued to circulate up to the 7th century. But then two 
points here deserve to be noticed. The first is that the Karga- 
pana described by Brhaspati and Katyayana denotes a copper 
coin only. This is exactly in consonance with what Manu 
says.« In ancient times, however, Karsapana denoted not only 
copper, but also silver money. Is there any evidence, you may 
now ask, to show whether silver Karsapana also was known in 
the mediaeval period ? I may, therefore, draw your attention 
to the statement of Narada that silver Karsapana was current 
in South India. And we no doubt find that the references to 
Karsapana in the West Indian cave inscriptions are all to silver 
Кагѕарапа. Secondly, if the Karsapana was certainly prevalent 
till the 7th century A.D., it could not have been represented at 
all periods by the punch-marked coins alone. There must have 


15 [See Lecture III above, не рр. 111-12; JAIH, Vol. IV, p. 


486; pein Part I, p. 80.—D.C.S 
* [ We are not sure about this. l p. C.S ] 
16 Bibliotheca Sanskritica, No. 45, p. 232. 
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been some other types of coins which also were looked upon 
as Кагзарапаз.+ For no punch-marked coins later than the 
4th century A. D., have been found so that, between the 4th 
and the 7th century atany rate, there must have been some type 
or types other than the punch-marked which were known as 
Karsapana. Our history of the Karsapana coinage is not yet 
over, for we have yet to consider the question whether Karsa- 
pana was in any form known after the seventh century. An 
inscription originally found at Bijapur’ in the Godwar Division 
of the Jodhpur State and dated 997 A.D., while recording the 
benefactions to а Taina temple, speaks of a grant of one Karsa 
for every ghada at every local oil-mill. As in the specification 
of similar grants in this connection the words Rupaka and 
Vim$opaka occur which denote coined money, it is difficult to 
avoid the inference that here Karsa stands for a copper Karsa- 
pana.«« Similarly, the Gaya stone inscription of the Pala king, 
Govindapala,!^ dated Vikrama 1232 (1175 A.D.), makes mention 
of Karsapani. It is not quite clear from the inscription whether 
this was a silver or copper Karsapana, though there is a greater 
likelihood in favour of the latter supposition. Of course, as, 
in the Bijapur inscription, Kargapana is denoted by the term 
karsa which is primarily the name of a weight, it must be taken 
as identical with the Karsapana of Manu. But from the Gaya 
inscription itself, it is not possible to assert definitely that 
Karsapani denoted the original Kàrsapana denomination. It 
deserves, however, to be noted that such a word as Kahan, 
which is evidently the modern form of Sanskrit Karsapana 


ж [The silver coins of the S'akas of Western India were called Karsapana. 
Cf. Rudradamaka-kaisapana.—D.C.S.] 

17 Ep. Ind., Vol. X, 24 and 26-27. [ Now “Jodhpur State' 1s “Jodhpur 
Division’ of Rajasthan.—D.C.S. ] 

зж [The grant refers probably to oil measuring one Karsa or Tola per 
ghad2 of oil.—Ed.] 

18 R.D. Banerji, Palas of Bengal, p. 109. 
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has been preserved to this day in Bengal,’ and that this Каһап 


is valued at 16 Panas which, as I have already told you, are the ' 


same thing as 16 Masas. Every probability is, therefore, in 
favour of regarding the Karsapani of the Gaya inscription as 
standing for the Kársápana of the old metric system.» 

Now just one or two points before closing this history of 
the Кагѕарапа coinage. I have already stated on the authority 
of Katyayana that Masa, also known as Pana, was not one- 
sixteenth but one-twentieth part of Karsapana.ex Our epigra- 
phists need not be told that there is such a coin as Viméopaka 
mentioned in inscriptions of the mediaeval period and found in 
such regions as Rajasthan, Central India and the Deccan.?? 
Numismatists have no doubt been telling us that it is the one- 
twentieth part of some coin. But all this is vague information. 
Had we not rather say that it denoted the Pana or Masa coin 
which forms one-twentieth part of Karsapana Tex 

Let me, again, draw your attention to what Brhaspati has 
said about Suvarna and Кагзӣарапа. As І have told you, he 
identifies Suvarna with Dinara which, we know, weighs 124 
grains, and takes Karsapana to be a copper coin weighing one 
Karsa or 146.4 grains. Let us now see what metric connection 
he establishes between Karsapana and Suvarna. According to 
him, 4 Karsápanas or Andakas make 1 Dhanaka, and 12 Dha- 


19 Cunningham, CAI, p. 43. 


x [The S'aka-type Ka: 8apanas, which were popular in various parts of 
India till late times, were known generally by the names Purana, Dharana, 
Карака, Dramma, Cirni,etc. It1s the Kahan of Bengal.—D.C.S.] 


wk [ By Māsa, the following were understood in the medieval period: (1) 
5 Ratis of gold or copper, (2) 2 Ratis ofsilver, (3) 88 Gaurasarsapas, (4) 
xg ОЁ Karsapana, (5) з; of Pana, (6) } of Kársápana, (7) ур of 
Purana, and (8) 4 Kakinis. See Sircar m Ind. Num. Chron., Vol. IX, 
pp. 6-7.—D.C.S.] 


20 Ep, Ind., Vol. !, рр. 174, 176; Vol.II, pp. 124,240; Vol. III. 
p. 267 ; Vol. X, p. 19 ; Vol. XI, pp. 41, 56. 


«кө [Visnugena’s charter shows clearly that the Virosopaka was фу of the 
coin called by the names Rüpaka, etc.—D.C.S.] 
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nakas make 1 Suvarna or Dinara. The same table is given by 

Katyayana also. The ratio of gold to copper in the early mediaev- ` 
al period, that is, when Brhaspati and Katyayana wrote, may 

be expressed thus: 146.4x 4x 12: 124—56,7 : 1. And the rate 

of exchange between the copper Karsapana and the gold 

Dinara was 48: 1. The present ratio between copper and gold 

is something like 1000:-1. This, no doubt, shows that copper 
in early times had comparatively much greater value than it 
possesses at present, almost twenty times of what it has now. 
Perhaps this calculation may not at once convince you. But 
let me tell you that, in the provinces where Dinara was current, 
no silver coinage was in existence—I mean, in the dominions of 
the Kusanas and their successors, the Guptas.« From the eco- 
nomic point of view, such a thing would not have been possible, 
if copper had not been of such high value at that period as to 
dispense with the necessity of any silver coinage. 

That copper was of much higher value in ancient India than 
at present is evident in another way also. In Lecture III, I in- 
formed you that, in some places, such as Vidiga, there was 
nothing but copper currency only. How is this possible except 
on the supposition that copper possessed much greater value 
than now? For what was then the standard money at 
Vidiga ? It was the copper Кагѕарапа, as I told you. Karsa- 
pana, we know, contained sixteen Mágas or Panas, and each 
Pana, according to the Lilavati, was valued at 80 cowries. 
Again, a Karsapana, we know, was equal to 80 Ratis or Guñjas 
in weight. Here then we have got a standard copper coin, 
namely, Karsapana, which is 80 Gufijas in weight, and is, in 
value, equal to 80x 16-1280 cowries. Take now the modern 
Русе which weighs 48 Guñjas.=< Its value in cowries, however, 
differs in different provinces. But let us take the highest value 


ж [ This is wrong in the case of the Guptas. —D.C.S. ] 


** [Then 4 copper Pice made one nickel Anna, 16 of which made 1 silver 
Rupee, —D.C.S.] | 
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it had in modern times, viz. 64 cowries in Maharashtra. A Kar- 
sapana thus becomes equivalent to 20 modern Pice, that is, 
five Annas, although its weight is not even double that of a 
Русе ! Perhaps you may now say: granted that copper had 
much higher value than at present as no doubt this calculation 
shows ; but how can any town or province have the highest 
denomination of coins which equals only five Annas? And I 
may, therefore, tell you that, in Kutch to this day, the highest 
denomination known as Kori is about 4 Annas only in worth ! 

A short while ago, I drew your attention to certain informa- 
tion contained in the later Smrtis, which enables us to fix 
the ratio between gold and copper. You may now be curious to 
know whether we have any data to determine the ratio bet- 
ween gold and silver at any period in ancient India. While 
giving the history of the Suvarna coinage posterior to the time 
of Manu, I had occasion to tell you that there is one Nasik 
cave inscription, which contains a reference to this denomi- 
nation. We are there informed of a certain grant of 70,000 
Karsapanas, which, we are expressly told, were equal to 2,000 
Suvarnas, at the rate of 35 [silver] Karsapanas to 1 Suvarna. 
Allthese items of information have been given in so many 
words, leaving no scope at all for any surmise. Of course, the 
Kàrsàpanas here referred to are the silver coins of that name. 
The weight of a silver Karsapana or Purana, we know, is 58.5 
and that of Suvarna is 146.4 grains. And as the exchange rate 
between Karsapana and Suvarna was 35 : 1, we get the follow- 
ing calculation: 58.5 х 35 : 146.4 — 14 : 1 approximately. The 
ratio of gold to silver was thus 14: 1 in the second century 
A. D.9 which comes very nearly to that of the modern 
times. 


21 Ep. Ind., Vol, VIII, p. 82. 
22 This practically agrees with the ratio (15 : 1)mentioned by the Мага- 
thi poet, Jmanešvar, as being current in Maharashtra in this time, i.e. in 
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So much about the denominations of coins, their weights, . 
and their persistence to the late mediaeval period. But what 
did the coins of the Jatakas, if not of the Vedic period, look 
like ? In other words, how were their obverse and reverse ? 
This is the question that you are sure to ask me now, and I 
shall therefore attempt to give a reply which appears most like- 
ly to me. Of course, we shall first have to turn our attention to 
the Karsapanas. I have already told you what sort of devices 
are to be found on these coins. J have also told you that in 
the earlier class, these devices occur in a haphazard unconnect- 
ed manner, but that, in their later development, they appear 
in definite and constant groups, though each symbol is stamped 
with a separate punch. A further development on this class is 
marked by coins where these constant and regular groups are 
impressed on them witha single die and not with different 
.punches. I have only to refer you to the coins of the Ganas, 
such as Malava and Yaudheya, of the Janapadas,* such as Sibi 
and Rajanya, of such royal dynasties as the Satavahanas, and 
of such countries as those of Mathura and Paficala. All the 
coins, native to these provinces and peoples and ranging in 
date roughly from the 3rd century B.C. to the 3rd century 
A.D., are characterized with a collection of symbols forming 
one distinct type and struck from a single die. As all the sym- 
bols occurring on these coins are such as are commonly found 
on the Karsapanas, no reasonable doubt can be entertained as 
to their constituting indigenous money. Of course, not a 


the thirteenth century A.D. [The Kargapana of the inscription may be the 
Saka silver coin of about 20 Ratis and the Suvarna no other than the Kusana 
gold coin of about 68 Ratis. The ratio was thus about 10.26 : 1. According 
to medieval authorities, the ratio between gold and copper was 1: 48 (9, 
between gold and silver 1: 17:5, and between silver and copper 1: 40. See 
Ind. Num. Chron.. pp. 5-6.—D.C.S. ] 

* [There is no strong reason to take janapada to signify a kind. of 
republic.—D.C.S. ] I 
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| few of them are of round shape ; but this need not Бе looked- 
‘upon as betokening foreign—-Greek— influence. For even some 
k Кагзарапав have been found to be of circular form, and, as you- 
will remember, the Satamanas have been called yrtta or round 
in the Satapatha Brahmaga. It is not, therefore, permissible to 
have any reasonable doubt in regard to the indigenous charact- 
yer of these coins. Obviously this class of money has been 
evolved from the Karsapana. When exactly this development 
took place is not known. It is true that the Karsapanas are 
traceable to the prehistoric period.» But because they have 
come down from this hoary antiquity, it does not necessarily 
prove that its latest development represented by the coins just 
adverted to must also have taken place at that early period. 
| Those coins, I have just informed you, belong to a period rang- 
ing from between 300 B.C. and 300 A.D. And we shall not 
be far from right if we assign this latest evolution of the indi- 
'genous money to the 5th or 6th century B.C. The circulation 
" of these coins side by side with the Kársapanas need not dis- 
tract us. For, at the beginning of this lecture, I have iterated 
and re-iterated that forms of currency. originating at different 
stages of civilisation were prevalent side by side in a compara- 
tively modern epoch. We thus geta pretty fair idea of the 
appearance that must have been presented by indigenous coins 
*.jn the Jataka period.** 

Of course, the Karsapana type too must have its history 
of evolution, and it does not seem very difficult to surmise the 
steps in which it came to evolve itself. Karsapana, you know, 
is a coin of various shapes, such as rectangular, circular, elon- 
gated and even irregular, and is impressed with devices of 
various kinds. Nobody, therefore, can doubt Karsapana as 
denoting a distinct coinage. The earliest stage of coinage in 





<  * [The earliest use ofthe name Kargipans has been traced in Panini’s _ 
 Astüdhyayi, V. 1.29 (vibhaga Karsapana-sahasrabhyam). ~ D.C.S.] 
** f There was really no ‘Jataka period'.—D.C.S. ] 
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India is represented by Airanya-pindas ог unstamped buttons T | 
metal passing for currency. The hiranya-pindas must have con-. 
formed to a definite size and weight. But where was the 
guarantee of purity of their metal or of their definite value ? * 
À time must, therefore, have come when it was thought neces- | 
sary to relieve men of the trouble of testing their quality, and 
therefore, the natural step of setting a stamp on every coin to, 
gurantee fineness of metal is easy to conceive. Coins pertaining | 
to this stage of monetary development are represented, I think, 
by solid silver ingots with three circular dots on one side and | 
also silver bent bars with one or two symbols on one face only 
such as we find described by V. A. Smith in his Catalogue. This 
stamp evidently must have acted as a kind of hall-mark. The 
further development of this coinage to a full-fledged Karsapana 
it is easy to surmise. The devices must have soon come to be 
multiplied indefinitely and not one face but both the faces of 
the coin must gradually have come to be stamped with these, 
the reverse symbol in most cases representing the badge of the 
controlling authority. Steps must also have been taken for the 
establishment of a regular shape to prevent any tampering with 
the coin after its manufacture. And this is.the reason probably 
why we see Кагварапаѕ of so many shapes which appear to me 
to be so many experiments in form.» It is possible further to 
conceive that the devices were first punched on the obverse in , 
a haphazard fashion, but were afterwards impressed in regular 
and constant groups, as I have told you so many times, to 
indicate the provenance of the coin. The further development 
of the Karsapana into a regular and distinct coin type struck 
from a die [have already dilated upon, and so scarcely requires -> 
any repetition here. 

You will thus see in what successive stages the coinage of 


ancient India most probably evolved itself and what actual 
э 





ж [ It 1s difficult to agree with this view.—D.C.S.] 
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type was prevalent in the fifth or sixth century B.C. This last. 
"as I have told you, is the one perceptible in the indigenous 
, money of the Ganas, Janapadas, royal dynasties, and such pro- 
vinces as Mathura and Paficala. This date does not seem to be 
too early. For you have only to take into consideration some 
of the earliest coins of this type. Take, for instance, the coin 
‚ Which bears the legend Vatasvaka and which, according to 
Cunningham, is anterior to the Greek conquest of Alexander, 
but which, Bühler thinks it safe to say, is anterior to the Greek 
conquest of Demetrius? What do we find on the obverse of 
fhis coin, which alone is stamped ? We find nof only the 
legend in Brahmi characters, but a hill symbol with a standing 
figure to right, beneath which is a sign called Nandipada. 
There is also a pile of balls or dots beneath the hill. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to remark that all these symbols are 
found on Kàrsapana coins. But the point to note here is that 
all these devices form one type and have been struck with a 
` single die. And if this Vatasvaka coin belongs to the third 
century B. C., at the latest, there is nothing irrational in 
pushing the origin of such a type back to the fifth or sixth 
century. 
The type of coins which has been described is, as I have 
informed you, evolved from the Кагѕарапа. But you will 
a naturally want to know whether there was any other type pre- 
valent in this early period. It is, therefore, necessary to invite 
your attention to some more coins. I hope you have not for- 
gotten the coins of the autonomous cities of the Punjab to 
which I referred in my first lecture. On the obverse occurs 
the word negamz, and on the reverse, such names as Dojaka, 
Talimata and Atakataka.^ I had then occasion to tell you 


23 Ind. Stud., No. III, p. 48. 
х [ May be later.—D.C.S.] 
24 Carm. Lect., 1918, pp. 75-76. 
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that the word перата here must be taken to signify ‘the city | 


people’ and that the letters occurring on the reverse must be~ 
understood to be the names of the cities. What is noteworthy. 
here is that on neither of the faces of these coins occurs any- 
thing but the legend. They are conspicuous by the absence of 
any kind of symbols, such as we are accustomed to note on the | 
Катѕарапа. It thus appears that in that early period, some, | 
coins were struck with mere names unaccompanied by any 
devices. If further evidence is required, ii is supplied by a coin 
found at Eran in the Central Provinces.» On this coin only one 
legend occurs and on one face only, the legend consisting of 
the letters Ratio Dhammapalasa in very ancient Brahmi charac- 
ters.? And as these characters run from right to left, Bühler 
thinks that they could not have been later than the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.** This coin is thus earlier than those of the autonom- 
ous cities of the Punjab, and, as we have just seen, is devoid 
of all devices, and has been found in one of the Eastern Pro- 
vinces of India. It will not, therefore, be unreasonable if we ` 
infer that another type of coinage which was prevalent at this 
early period and which was in no way influenced by the 
Karsapana consisted of mere legends stamped on one or both 
sides. 

So far in regard to the denominations of coins indigenous 
to India, that is to say, those handed down from the Vedic and.« 
the pre-Buddhistic period. Let me now say a few words on 
the new designations of monetary value that sprang up after 
the Greek domination of North-West India. It is not my obeject 
here to give a history of the coinages of these foreign dynasties, 
or those of even Indian dynasties influenced by theirs. So 
much has already been written upon the coins of the Indo- 


t 
H 








25 Rapson, Anc. Ind., p. 151. А 
26 Ind. Stud., No. III, pp. 44-47. [ The peculiarity of the writing is due 
to a defect in the die. Really the coin is centuries later.—D.C S.] i 
*[Now—Madhya Pradesh whichis no ‘Eastern Province of India'.—D.C.S.] 
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` Bactrian Greek, Indo-Scythian and Indo-Parthian dynasties, 
and their Indian successors; the Guptas and others, that there 
is hardly anything new for me to tell. I will, therefore, confine 
myself here, briefly of course, to the new denominations that 
arose, that is to say, the denominations unknown to Manu and 
Yajfiavalkya. It is curious that, in spite of the fact that the 
Indo-Bactrian Greeks had their own coinage struck according 
to the Attic Standard, names technical to Hellenic metrology 
were unknown to India up till the second century A.D., when, 
as I have told you already, their power must have become 
extinct. It is when the Киѕапаз rise to power that we find not 
one but two new denominations springing up. The first is 
Kuéana," which occurs in a Nasik cave inscription, recording 
a grant of Usavadata, son-in-law of the Ksatrapa Nahapana, 
who ruled over South Rajasthan, Gujarat and the Northern 
Deccan about the close of the first and the beginning ofthe 
‘second century A.D. Usavadata, we are told, deposited a sum of 
1000 Kàrsapanas, at the monthly rate 2. per cent, and yielding, 
therefore, an annual interest of 90 Karsápanas. This amount 
of 90 Karsapanas, the inscription says, was the Kusanamula, 
і.е. the value of Ku$anas. Looking, however, to the similar 
phraseology used in other cave inscriptions of this period, I 
have shown elsewhere that Kusana of this must correspond to 
Padika (Pratika) of other cave epigraphs, and must denote a 
specific coin. And I have further ventured to express the view 
that Kušana in particular denotes the silver coinage of Naha- 
pana, and was so called, because he issued it for his Kugana 
or Kusana overlord who must have been Kadphises I. I have 
just told you that Usavadata deposited a sum of 1000 Karsa- 
panas in a guild which annually yielded 90 Karsapanas by way 
of interest. The inscription was engraved in Usavadata’s cave 
which accommodated 20 monKs and where each of them was 


27 Ind. Ant., 1918, pp. 76ff. 
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to be given а Kuégana for every one of the four months of ` 
the rainy season. Evidently, therefore, 80 Kušanas were re- 
quired every year, and had to be obtained with the 90 Karsa- 
panas, the annual interest just referred to. We thus see that 
80 Kusanas were equivalent to 90 Karsapanas, or, in other 
words, the rate of exchange between these two classes of coins 
was 8 : 9.» 

The next designation of monetary value that we have to 
consider is Dinara. I have again and again told you that it 
was the name of the gold coins introduced by the Kusana 
kings and continued by the Gupta monarchs and that Dinara 
was so called after the Roman Denarius. There were, however, 
two kinds of Denarius, viz. gold and silver, and it was the 
former, that is Denarius aureus of about 122 grains жж that was 
adopted by the Kusana rulers for their gold coins. It was for 
this reason that only the gold coins of the Kusanas and the 
Guptas are designated Dinara, no silver Dinàras being yet 
known.«e« Now, the question here arises : why did the Kusanas 
adopt the Roman standard of weight for their coins ? Does it 
not indicate that there was brisk trade going on between Rome 
and India ? Of course, this trade had begun long prior to the 
reign of Augustus, for do we not know that silver Denarii of 
the Consular period have been found in the Stipas on the 
north-west frontiers of India ?? It is worthy of note that 


* [We understand kusanamula as  kpf-anna-mülya- a-mukhy-ahara- 
mulya, ‘cost of subsidiary food’, so that kusana is opposed to mukh-thara= 
mukhy-ahara, ‘principal food’, of another Nasik record of Usavadata. See 
Sel. Ins., 1965, pp. 165, 169. The suggested ratio is doubtful. Very few silver 
coins of Kadphises I and II have so far been discovered. The weight of one 
such is 56.5 grains, ie. lesser than that of the silver Кагѕёрапа of 58.56 
grains.—D.C. S. ] 

кок [ Better—124 grains.—D.C.S. ] 

*** [The Kusanas did not have any extensive silver coinage.—D.C.S. ] 

28 The greater portion of the information given here is based upon 
Sewell’s article on Roman Coins found in India (JRAS, 1904, pp. 591ff.). 
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Roman coins have been found in India in abundance and that 
they are generally found in two regions, namely, (1) in the 
‚ north-west, and (2) in and near the Coimbatore District and at 
Madura in the Madras Presidency.* Those picked up in South 
India pertain to the period commencing with Augustus and 
ending with the death of Nero, that is, from 27 B.C. to 68 
A. D. Hoards of Roman coins belonging to this period are 
reported to have been discovered in this region. It is not diffi- 
cult to find out the cause of it. Pliny, writing about 70 A.D., ' 
laments the wasteful extravagance of the richer classes and 
their reckless expenditure on spices, pepper, perfumes, ivory, 
fine muslins, cotton and precious stones, such as the beryl. 
Most of these exports to Rome, I need scarcely point out, are 
products of South India. And, in particular, I may draw your 
attention to the beryl stone which was most highly prized in 
Rome. This beryl is found in India in one place only, namely, 
Padyur in the Coimbatore District. And, curiously enough, it 
is in the neighbourhood of its mines that the largest number 
of Roman coins of this period have been found. With the 
reign of Vespasian, things seem to have changed, For what 
with his exemplary life and what with enactments, he succeed- 
ed largely in suppressing the wanton extravagance and profligacy 
of the age. And the tides probably turned against India. For 
it was in the period beginning with the death of Nero (68 A.D.) 
and ending with Caracalla (217 A.D.), that we see not only the 
issues of gold coinage by the Kusanas, but, above all, their 
adoption of the Roman standard of weight. Cunningham, V.A. 
Smith and Rapson concur in the belief that the Kusana kings 
“recoined the Roman aurei. This means that they got hold of 


[See however, ‘Roman Coins, first century B.C. to fourth century A.D., 
found in India and Ceylon’ in Ancient India, No. 2, July, 1946, pp. 116-21; 
also P. L. Gupta, ‘Roman Coins from: Andhra Pradesh’, in A. P. Govt. 
Mus. Ser., No. 10, Hyderabad, 1965,'pp. 41-45.—D.C.S.] 

* [ Now—Tamilnadu.— D.C.S. ] i 
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all Roman gold coins, melted them down in a mass, and issued ~ 
their own coins of precisely the same weight. The supposition : 


however, does not commend itself to me. For, in the first 


instance, I cannot understand why all the Roman coins, the ' 


gold and not the copper, were so treated. Secondly, if the 
Kusána coins are nothing but the Roman coins melted and 
restruck, the latter must have come to India in proportionately 
huge quantities. As a matter of fact, however, the Roman 


copper coins are conspicuous by their paucity. Thirdly, if the - 


Kusana rulers melted the Roman gold coins, why did they 
strike new coins of their own of exactly the same weight as the 
Roman? Iam inclined to believe that the Kusana kings 
adopted the. Roman standard of weight to facilitate trade, as 


the Roman coin was accepted almost all over the world at this : 


time. But the fact that very few Roman gold coins of this 


period have been found in North India shows that the trade ' 


was against India, that is to say, the exports from the Roman 
empire preponderated over those from India. Evidently, there- 
fore, the Kusána gold coins must, on the contrary, have been 
imported into the Roman Empire. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind you that coins of Kaniska have been dug up in such 
` remotest parts of Europe as Scandinavia and Wales, and I 
have no doubt that more Kusana coins will be found in Europe 
and West Asia when we excavate sites of this period. 

How long the Dinàra denomination lasted in India we do 
not know. Certainly it continued to circulate till the early 
medieval period, that is, the seventh century A. D., when the 


Brhaspati and Katyayana Smrtis were compiled. For we have. 


already seen that these law books make specific mention of 


Dinara as a synonym.of Suvarna.» Of about the same age is - 


29 JRAS, 1912, p. 672. [A hoard of Козара coins was discovered at 
Dabra Damo in Abyssinia. See JNSI, Vol. XXIX, Part II, 1967, pp. 19ff. 
—D.C.S.] ZEN 

» [ Din&ra is also mentioned in other works of even later date.—D.C.S.] 
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an inscription at Bodhgayā, which speaks of the plastering and 
whitewashing of the temple.at the cost of - 250 Dinaras. For 
the reason adduced by T. Bloch, the well-known gold coins ‘of 
Gupta mintage are meant here by Dinara?" In the late 
mediaeval period, however, the word was used in the sense. of 
‘coined money’ or ‘cash’. It thus ceased to be the designation 
of any particular monetary value. The Rdjatarangint.’ €.g., 
which has to be ascribed to the 11th* century A.D., speaks of 
Dinaras of gold, silver and copper. Dinaras are also men- 
tioned not only in round hundreds and thousands, but also 
lakhs and crores, so ав to make it manifestly impossible for 
Dinara to be any gold or even silver coin.==* 

Another designation of coined money of a somewhat later 
period than Dinara is Kedara. In my Lecture IV, I hope you 
remember, I had occasion to quote a passage from the Kasikd 
which speaks of Dinara, Kedara and Karsapana as rüpya or 
coined money. Of course, you know what coins are denoted 
by Dinara and Kargapana. But what is а Kedara ? This 
question, I am sure, you will ask me here. І ат afraid I can- 
not give any reply that is positively convincing. But let me here 
draw your attention to the coins of the Kidara-Kusanas. These 
coins have beenfound in Kashmir and some parts of Gandhara 
and the Kidara-Kusanas themselves are supposed to have held 
power from 425 to 900 A.D. What deserves to be noticed 
here is that all the coins have the name Kidara on the obverse. 
This Kidara has been identified by Cunningham with Ki-to-lo, 
the leader of the great Yueh-tei, known from Chinese sources.?? 
What the real significance of Kidara is we do not definitely 


know. But this appears to be almost certain that the Kedara 


« [ 12th.—D.C.S. ] 

30 ASI— AR, 1908-09, pp. 153-54. 

31 Stein, Kalhana’s Rájataraügini, Vol. II, pp. 308-09, 

dox n Rajataratgini uses the word also in the sense of ‘a сота; 


C 
32 d , Vol. П, pp. 319-20 ; IC, pp. 19-20. 
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of the Kasika is to be connected with the Kidara of the Little 
Kusana coins. Most probably the Kedara coin was called 
after this Kidàra dynasty. | 
We now come to the denomination Dramma which was 
prevalent all over North ‘India up to the Narmada in the late 
mediaeval period, that is, from the ninth to the thirteenth 
. century A.D.» The earliest record, where. this word has been 
, traced, is the Gwalior inscription of Bhojadeva of the Im- 
perial Pratihara dynasty and dated 875 A.D.9 Obviously the 
word Dramma has to be traced to the Greek Drachma. But 
it is curious that although the Greeks ruled over North-West 
India from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D., the word is not to be found 
in any literary or epigraphic record of that period. It is really 
not till the middle of the ninth century, that we hear of this 
word at all. This clearly shows that the influence of the Indo- 
Bactrian Greeks over Indian political and economic life was 
not very deep. How then did the word Dramma arise, and, 
above all, in the late mediaeval period ? The explanation of 
it has to be found, I think, in the invasion of the Gurjaras 
who appear to have strongly imbibed the Sassanian civilisa- 
tion, though perhaps not ethnologically connected with them. 
The Drachma of the Greeks was prevalent in Iran till the 
Sassanian period, and the Gurjaras, who poured into India in 
the 6th or 7th century A.D., must evidently have come from 
there. What are called the Indo-Sassanian coins by the numis- 
matists were, in my opinion, the earliest issues of these Gur- 
*[Dramma is also mentioned in South India, e.g., in Bhaskara’s Lilavati 
composed in Maharashtra in the twelfth century A.D.—D.C.5.] 


33 The views expressed in regard to the denomination of Dramma were 
first made known by me to the Ancient Indian Numismatics class of the Cal- 


cutta University in 1919. And it is particularly gratifying to find almost the 


` same views expressed by such a veteran numismatist as Rapson before the 

joint session of Orientalists in, London (JRAS, 1920, pp. 151-52.). [See Ep. 

<. Ind., Vol. I; pp. 154 f. Allan, Cat. (А.1.), р. 275, No. 77. There is no proof 
of Greek rule about 200 A. D.—D.C.S.] | ES 
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Jaras. I have elsewhere shown how. far the Gurjara territory 
might have extended. Certainly it had spread as far east as 
Bengal and as far south as the Narmada. And the Sassanian | 
characteristics, which are clear and indisputable on their early 
issues, can be traced on all coins, gold, silver and copper, up 
to almost the thirteenth century A.D., though the original 
fabric and type gradually change.* 

The weight of a Dramma has been found -to approximate 
to 65 grains.** Indeed, there are Drammas which weigh even 
less than 60 grains. This diminution of weight may be ex- 
plained exactly in the manner in which we explained divergence 
of weight in the case of Кагѕарапа. It is, therefore, quite 
correct to say that the standard weight of Dramma comes to 
65 grains, whereas the Greek Drachma weighs only 66 grains. 
The difference is so insignificant that it may be safely neglect- 
ed. It was this standard of weight, according to which gold, 
silver and copper coins were struck. The name Dramma was, . 
however, restricted to the silver class only, the copper 
class being generally known as Gadhaiya-ka-paisa. Various 
rulers of this period issued Drammas which are therefore 
named after them. We have thus Srimad-Adivaraha-dramma 
called after Bhoja Adivaraha of the Pratihara dynasty,“ Vigra- 
hapaliya-dramma (also Vigrahatungiya-dramma) supposed to 
be named after. Vigrahapala of the Pala dynasty,?* and Ajaya- 
deva-dramma struck by Ajayadeva,?9 the Cauhan king, who 


* [The suggestion is unconvincing because the Dramma (also called Dha- 
гара, Purana, Kargapana and Cūrņī) had the modified Graeco-Indian weight 
standard of about 20 Ratis, adopted by the West Indian Sakas, the Guptas 
and other later ruling families, —D.C.S.] 

** (This is the old Greek standard. There are Indo-Greek coins of 
weight based on the 20 Rati standard also.—D.C.S.] 

34 Ep.Ind., Vol. I, p. 175, line 27; p. 178, line 11. 

35 Ibid., p. 174, line 13; p. 175, line 28; р. 176, line 14, and p. 177, 
Jine 10 ; Cunningham's ASR, Vol. XI, pp. 175, 181 ; CMI, pp. 51-52. 

36 Tad. Ant., 1912, p. 209. 
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founded the city of Ajmer in Rajasthan. Of course, there. were 
other kinds of Drammas which apparently were 'not connected 
with the name of any king. Such, e.g., is the Panciyaka- 
dramma, which is mentioned in the Siyadoni inscriptions.® 
What the meaning óf the word Pañciyaka is we cannot for 
certain say. Possibly it denoted the coinage struck by the local 
Paficdyat. What, however, we are here concerned with is that 
the denomination Dramma, which denoted a silver coin and 
was in imitation of the Sassanian coinage, was prevalent in 


India in the mediaeval period. Of the same period are copper . 


coins which are commonly known as Gadhaiya-ka-paisa. That 
they also are imitations of the Sassanian originals is indisput- 
able, And the only names that have so far been traced on 
them are Sri-Chittaraja® who has been identified with the 
Chittaraja of the Silahara dynasty of Thana, and Sri-Somala- 
devi?? queen of the Cauhan king Ajayadeva. Gold coins of the 
same weight standard were issued by some royal dynasties of 
the mediaeval period such as the Kalacuris, the Candellas, the 
Gahadavalas and so forth. How they were exactly designated in 
that period we do not know. But there is an inscription ina 
Kanheri cave of the time of the Rastrakuta king, Amogha- 
varsa, ^ speaking of Kaficana-Drammas, which must, I 
think, stand for these gold coins. I have already mentioned that, 
in the Cambay copper-plate charter of Govinda IV, Suvarnas 
have been referred to. In inscriptions and literature of this 
period, we find mention also of Niskas. It appears that both 
Suvarna and Niska denoted Kàücana-Dramma during the 
mediaeval period. How the copper coins of this weight standard 


37 Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 173, line 23 ; p. 178, line 12. 

38 JRAS, 1900, pp. 118, 122. 

39 Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 211. 

40 Ibid., Vol; XII1, p. 136. [The readingof the name Karícana-Dramma 
has been challenged now.—D.C.S.] I i 
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were designated at that time we do not know. In modern 
parlance, they are called Gadhaiyā-ka-paisā, as I have just 
told you. I 

What about the sub-divisions of this Dramma denomination? 
Were any known at this period ? I have in this connection to 
refer you to the Siyadoni inscriptions, which speak of no less 
than two such subdivisions, namely, Рада and -Vimgopaka. 
Thus we find mentioned Pajiciyaka-dramma-satka-pada and 
Srimad-Adivaraha-drammasya Pada ** on the one hand, and 
Varahakiya-vimgopaka, Vigraha-dramma-vimáopaka and Bhi- 
mapriya-Vimáopaka!? оп the other. Of course, Pada must 
denote here one-fourth of the Dramma by whomsoever it was 
struck, and Vimgopaka one-twentieth part thereof. What is 
worthy of note is that both denote specific coins. As a matter 
of fact, we do find coins of the mediaeval dynasties which are 
one-fourth, as there are some which are one-half, of the weight 
of the Dramma. The first class is evidently intended here by 
the designation Pada. There is, however, no silver or gold 
coin which is one-twentieth part of the weight. I, therefore, 
suspect that VimSopaka signifies a copper piece which is one- 
twentieth part in value of the original Dramma. If this surmise 
is a likely one, we have to suppose that Vimgopaka denotes a 
Pana or Маза according, however, to the table of Katyayana 
which makes a Masa or Pana as one-twentieth part of Кӣгва- 
pana in value. The Karsapana of this table must evidently 
stand for a silver coin, and' is probably another name for 
Dramma. This class of Karsapana, as Katyayana tells us, was 
prevalent in the Punjab, and we may take it also in Rajasthan 
and Gujarat, and must in no way be confounded with the 
copper Karsapana mentioned by Katyayana immediately after- 


t 


41 Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 136. 


42 Ep. Ind., Vol. Y, p. 173, line 23 ; p. 178, line 11. 
43 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 174, line 10 ; p. 176, line 24; Vol. XI, p. 59. 
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pem 
wards as a synonym for Andika« and as being one-fourth of 
Dhanaka.“ 
` 
5 > 
+ 
À 


- 


ж [This is called Andaka ubove ; but Andika is better.—D.C.S.] 
44 Bibliotheca Sanskritica, No. 45, p. 231 ; compare this with the quota- Xt: 
tion from Katy&yana given by Hemadri in his Caturvargacintdà mani (Bib. 
Ind. ed.), Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 55. 
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Table No. 1 
Silver 
Grains 
Troy 
3.5 2 Ratis=1 Masaka 
560 32 , =16  ,  —1 Dharana or 
| Ригапа 
5600 320 , =160 ,, =10 „ =1 Satamana 
| Gold 
8.75 5 Ratis=1 Маза 
140.0 80 „ =16 , =1 Suvarna 
560.0 320 , —64 „ =4 , =1 Pala or Niska 
3600.0 3200 , =640 ,,  —40 ,, —10 Palas or Niskas 
| \ = 1 Dharana 
Copper 
140.0 80 Ratis=1 Karsapana 
Table No. 2 
Grains 
Troy ‚ 
‚00135 Trasarenu 
01080 8 T =1 Likhya or 
Liksya 
.3240 24 » = , =l Rajasarsapa 
.0972 72 » = , =3 " 
' =] Gaurasarsapa 
36033 432 s =54 ,, —]8 Rajasarsapas 
—6 Gaurasarsapas 
, š =1 Yava 
1.75 1296 - =162 ,, —54 Rajasarsapas 
'=18 Gaurasarsapas 
—3 Yavas=1 Krs- 
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